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Note—Names are not given in the following 
article nor has it been attempted to report the 


conversation with strict verbal accuracy. The 
article is however not fiction: in all cases the 
facts are as stated. 

Is a contract between a teacher and a board 
of education to be regarded like any other con- 
tract? Ought it to be enforced? Do teachers 
themselves regard their contracts as binding— 
except upon boards of education? Where they 
do not, who is to blame? Are the teachers’ 
agencies at fault? Or, are not school boards 
themselves, the larger and wealthier ones, often 
the chief offenders? 


Following a joint session of a recent state 
convention of school officers and superintend- 
ents, the writer was one of a group who joined 
in an informal discussion of these problems, 
suggested by the earlier presentation of a paper 
on Contracts of Teachers. No one took notes 
but most of the experiences recounted were of a 
character to stick in the memory and it is pos- 
sible that other school officials may find them of 
value in solving similar problems of their own. 


“The situation has for years been bad,” de- 
clared one man, “but we may as well face the 
fact that just now it is worse—‘owing to the 
war.” The number of young men taken out of 
the teaching profession has increased the de- 
mand for women teachers, especially in the com- 
mercial and scientific departments, and, on a 
smaller scale, they have found the same chance 
for war profiteering that has been given to some 
of our manufacturers. Not a few of them too, I 
am bound to say, have been just as unscrupulous 
in taking advantage of it.” 

“But,” inquired a superintendent, “are not 
such teachers entitled to special consideration ?” 

“They are entitled to ask just as much as 
they like for their services—before their con- 
tracts are signed. After that—And yet—” 
he broke off, “our board tried to meet our 
teachers half way. We figured that since their 
contracts were signed the cost of living had 
gone up, we remembered that our largest fac- 
tory had increased its wages, and we gave all 
our teachers, entirely without solicitation, an 
increase of two and a half dollars a month.” 

“We did better,” volunteered another, “we 


paid each of our teachers a Christmas bonus of 
fifty dollars.” 


“But the point is,” exclaimed a superintend- 
ent, “what about the contracts? I had a 
teacher sign up three months before school 
opened. Two and a half months later I saw her 
and everything was all right. I sent her notice 
of our first teachers’ meeting on Saturday. She 
was not there. Monday morning she had still 
not arrived and her classes were without a 
teacher. Monday noon I received a telegram. 
It was not a resignation. She simply announced 
that she was not coming. She had been offered 
a position at a better salary elsewhere and she 
was there.” 


“Since our schools opened,” continued one of 
the former speakers, “we have had six teachers 
(one fifth of our whole teaching force) offered 
higher salaries to take positions with other 
boards. One we released. In the case of two 
others we granted an increase of salary. Two 
more we refused to release and granted no in- 
crease excepting the two and a half dollars a 
month of which I spoke. Number six I take 
off my hat to. She never even told us about her 
offer. I learned of it only by accident. 


“Tn one of these cases a superintendent came 
to our superintendent, frankly stated his errand, 
asked for permission to talk to the teacher and 
said they would give her no position unless our 
board freely released her. In the other five 
cases the attitude of the invading board was far 
less commendable. One or two of them wholly 
ignored the fact that these teachers were under 
any obligation to us whatever.” 

“We had a nearby school board,” declared a 
board president, “who offered one of our high 
school teachers a higher salary than we could 
pay her. She asked to be released and we re- 
fused to release her. Then the other board said 
to her, ‘Aw, come on, who’s afraid? or words 


to that effect, and she came—without so much 


as saying ‘by your leave.’ ” 


“And what did you do about it?” was the in- 
quiry. 

“Regarding the other board? I went to see 
them. After we had talked awhile their presi- 
dent asked me my occupation. I told him that 
I was a manufacturer. ‘Well, then,’ he said, 
‘you probably think that a contract is a con- 
tract. You see—some of us are lawyers.’ Later 
he tried to excuse himself by saying that they 
were just doing as they had been done by; their 
neighboring big city gobbled up ‘Doctor,’ I 
said, ‘if some night a tramp breaks in and steals 
your watch, do you the next night jimmy your 
neighbor’s window and carry off his jewelry” 
When I left, he said, ‘Well, Mr. F., you have 
made us feel a good deal like a gang of horse 
thieves.” I told him, ‘Thank you. That was 
my purpose in coming.’ ” 

“What did you do to the teacher?” 

“The teacher? We started suit for two thou- 
sand dollars’ damages. We are going to find out 
whether a contract is a contract.” 

“T remember,” commented an amused neigh- 
bor. “That suit had a most wholesome effect 
upon some of our teachers.” 

“But,” insisted a superintendent, “you never 
can get anywhere with a suit like that. The 
teacher has a trunk. What are you going to 
collect? And, on the other hand, our laws are 
unjust to teachers. The teacher may be dis- 


missed at any time, at the option of the board 
” 


“True,” interrupted a brother superintendent, 
“but she can bring suit and collect every penny 
of her salary.” 

The first speaker had no rejoinder and there 
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Teachers Contracts and 
“Scraps of Paper’ 


By a Member of the Illinois School Board Members’ Association 


was no competent legal authority to decide the 
point at issue. 

“The most discouraging feature is,” resumed 
one of the former participants in the conversa- 
tion, “that the teacher herself so often fails 
wholly to sense the matter. One of the teacher; 
whom we refused to release is a splendid young 
woman, refined and cultivated, we never had a 
better influence among our young people and 
yet, after I had talked with her twice and pre- 
sented the matter just as kindly and at the same 
time just as forcefully as I knew how, she stil] 
felt that we were harsh and arbitrary in asking 
her to fulfill her contract when it was to ‘her 
disadvantage’ to do so. We had, perhaps, a 
technical hold upon her which we could use, if 
we were disposed to be that ‘small’ (she did not 
use these terms tho she implied them); as to 
our moral right, she simply did not recognize 
it. And the worst part of it all,” he continued, 
“was not with the six teachers who were offered 
better positions. Our whole teaching force was 
demoralized. Every teacher was thinking, Tf 
Miss S. was offered that much, what might not 
I get? and the fact that we had released one 
teacher (who had had such an offer as might 
come once in a life time) led every teacher to 
think that she too was equally entitled to a 
release, if she chose to ask it.” 

“But a board ought to be generous with teach- 
ers in the matter of releases,” asserted a board 
member. 

“They ought: and we have been. Where, 
owing to a change of circumstances, a teacher 
is needed at home or where she wishes to marry, 
we have always and cheerfully released her. 
Where there was time, before the opening of 
school, to secure a competent substitute, we have 
also been generous—always. But the welfare of 
the children should be the first consideration 
and, other things being equal, teachers cannot 
be changed in the middle of the year without 
the work of that department seriously suffering.” 

“B— says,” remarked a superintendent, “that 
he has never refused to release any teacher, 
whatever the grounds on which she asked a 
release and that he has usually filled the place 
with some one who did better than the teacher 
he let out.” 

“R—,” was the caustic comment, “is one of 
the powers that prey. If, every time he lets 4 
teacher go, he can get a better one, why doesn’t 
let them all go? The simple truth is that his 











school revenues are such that he can pay faney | 


His teachers seldom ask a release and, 
another by 
descending upon one of our smaller towns and 


salaries. 


when they do, he can always get 


outbidding us, which he does 
contracts.” 

“But who is to blame? ” asked a new man. 
teachers are more 


mercenary or more morally obtuse than othef 


“Are we to conclude that 


people?” 
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The New Junior High School at Futuria 


The Board of Education of the city of Futuria 
had decided to reorganize its school system on 
the 6-3-3 plan. At the weekly committee meet- 
ing the matter of the first junior high school 
was under discussion: “We must build a build- 
ing. In what part of the city shall it be located? 
How many pupils shall it accommodate? Shall 
we provide shops and kitchens and sewing rooms 
as well as classrooms? Shall we include a com- 
mercial department? Where shall we find a 
principal? Can we secure land enough for a 
suitable site? ” These and other questions 
eame thick and fast. The president of the 
Board interrupted, “Let’s take one problem at a 
time. Which most 
“The location” someone suggested. A map of 
the city was secured and it decided to 
locate the school in the northern part of the 
city in the center of 


problem is important ?” 


was 


a congested district in 
which there were several crowded grammar 
schools. A member of the Board of Education 
was instructed to get an option on a piece of 
property that seemed desirable. By the next 
meeting of the board an option had been secured 
“That is fine buSiness,” 
said the President, “we are fortunate in being 
able to secure a plot of that size without any 
buildings upon it. I can remember well how 
ten years ago we used to be criticised for this 
very thing, ‘Buying a farm to locate a school,’ 
the papers used to say, but now we receive con- 
gratulations instead of criticisms.” 

“The next matter to be considered,” continued 
the President, “is this: ‘Shall we build a build- 
ing deciding afterward just how we shall use 
it, or shall we secure a principal first, instruct- 
ing him to work with the superintendent in lay- 
ing out a plan of organization and then build a 
building to fit the plan?” The members of the 
Board all agreed that the latter was the better 
course. “Where shall we look for a principal?” 
One member suggested that the president of 
the board make visits to other school systems 
and attempt to locate The 
president demurred, “That’s the superintend- 
ent’s business. Let him visit other cities if that 
seems best, but I would suggest that he canvass 
our own force as well. 


on a plot of eight acres. 


a good live man. 


In my business I prefer 
to promote one of my own staff rather than take 
I studied un- 
I have 
I would suggest 


a chance on unknown quantities. 
known quantities in college but never 
had any use for them since. 
that our superintendent go over very carefully 
our list of grammar school principals and if 
possible promote a man from that list.” 

At the next meeting the superintendent was 
ready with his recommendation. 
vassed carefully our corps of principals and J 


“T have ean 


am prepared to recommend the principal of 
Grammar School No. 28. He is a live, wide- 
awake, energetic man and will not be afraid to 
tackle a new proposition. TI would recommend 
that he be released from his present work and 
that he be sent to visit other junior high schools. 
On his return we will outline a general plan for 
the organization of the new school and will sub- 
mit it to the Board at the earliest possible date.” 
This recommendation was promptly agreed up- 
on. 

The principal junketted for a month, returned 
and prepared his report. At the next meeting 
of the Board it was presented. “As a result of 
my visit to other schools and of many confer- 
ences with the superintendent the 
recommendations are presented :” 


following 


I. The fundamental principle underlying the 
6-3-3 plan of organization is that the first six 


Pedr Price 
(First Article) 


years or grades afford ample time for master- 
ing the rudiments of general education. During 
these six years the pupils cover the essentials 
of arithmetic, reading, spelling, composition, 
history, geography, etc. The junior high school 
offers a field for the practical application of the 
knowledge already acquired. Those pupils who 
have an immediate trade objective can find this 
practical application in shop mathematics, shop 
drawing, industrial history, industrial geogra- 
phy and shop hygiene. The girls who are im- 
mediately interested in homemaking will find 
the practical application in the mathematics of 
budgét making, the science of foods and textiles, 
in design applied to dress and home furnish- 
ing, in the history of women in the home and 
in the industry, and in the government of the 
nation. Those pupils who have a business ob- 
jective will find their field especially broad. It 
will include oral business English, business cor- 
respondence, commercial mathematics, elemen- 
tary bookkeeping, business practice and type- 
writing. 

The second fundamental principle is that the 
junior high school organization should offer to 
pupils who have completed their general educa- 
tion a variety of opportunities. Opportunities 
should be given to those pupils who will go to 
the senior high school and to college to begin 
their foreign language earlier than they can at 
the present time. The junior high school will 
be a finishing school for many pupils who have 
reached the age of 14 and who thru economic 
necessity must go to work at the earliest possible 
moment. It should, therefore, include special- 
ized vocational work fitting for both the indus- 
trial and the commercial field. It is, therefore, 
recommended that the organization include: 

1. A Classical Department which will pre- 
pare for the literary courses of the senior high 
school and college. 

2. A Technical Department which will pre- 
pare for the technical, scientific or engineering 
courses of the senior high school and univer- 
sity. 

3. A Commercial Department which will 
prepare for the commercial department of the 
senior high school and will also give an elemen- 
tary vocational training to those who must enter 
business life at the end of the junior high- 
school course. 

4. An Industrial Arts Department which 
will give an elementary training for industry, 
first, thru pre-vocational or “try-out” courses 
and later thru specialized vocational or trade 
courses. 

5. A Household Arts Department which will 
give an intensive training for homemaking. 

It is further recommended that the class unit 
shall be thirty pupils and that the shop unit be 
one-half this number. 

That a building be erected to accommodate 
twelve hundred pupils. (A larger number than 
this makes an unwieldy school; a smaller num- 
ber is not economical if a variety of vocational 
opportunities are to be offered.) 

A brief survey has been made of the indus- 
tries of the city of Futuria and a recommenda- 
tion is made that 
work be introduced : 

The Machine Shop. 
I. A Machine Shop, for the following reasons: 

1. The city of Futuria has many factories in 
which machine work plays an important part. 
It will, therefore, be a simple matter to properly 
place those boys who have done satisfactory 
work in the machine shop. 
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certain lines of vocational 


2. The fact that machine work is considered 


fundamental in all trade and technical schools 
thruout the country. 

3. There is great educational value in the 
applied science of machinery, in the mathe- 
matics of the machine shop, and in elementary 
machine drawing and design. 

4. The introduction of machine work in the 
Junior High School will also open up future 
educational possibilities thru college engineer- 
ing courses for the boys who may “find them- 
selves” in this branch of industrial work and 
who may wish to continue their education. 


The Electrical Shop. 
II. Electrical Work, for the following reasons: 

1. The high educational possibilities of elec- 
trical work in the practical application of 
science and mathematics. 

2. The increasing importance of electricity 
as a field for research work and invention. 

3. The strong interest of the average boy in 
everything electrical. 

4. The future possibilities in the way of 
electrical engineering courses for boys who “find 
themselves” thru the electrical work of the 
junior high school. 

5. The possibility of satisfactory placement. 

The Printing Office. 
Ill. Printing, for the following reasons: 

1. The educational value of printing in the 
teaching of such subjects as English, composi- 
tion and spelling. “The print shop is the poor 
man’s college.” 

2. The value of the print shop as an aid to 
all other departments. e.g. The School Paper, 
lesson sheets, advertising matter, school forms, 
report cards, ete. 

3. The rapid introduction of printing as a 
school subject in schools of every character. 

4. The large amount of productive work pos- 
sible. 

5. The low cost of maintenance due to the 
productive work. 

6. The comparatively low cost of equipment. 

7. The possibility of satisfactory placement. 


The Wood Shop. 
IV. Cabinet making, for the following reasons: 

1. The educational value of woodwork as 
demonstrated by the departments of manual 
training during the past few years. 

2. The fact that cabinet making has been 
introduced in nearly all trade and technical 
schools thruout the United States. 

8. The importance of the furniture making 
industry in Futuria. 

4. The value of the commercial product to 
the Board of Education. 

5. The low maintenance cost of this subject 
due to the productive work. 

6. The possibility of satisfactory placement 
in the furniture factories and trim factories of 
Futuria. 

The Sheet Metal Shop. 
V. Sheet Metal, for the following reasons: 

1. The increasing use of sheet metal in the 
manufacture of furniture and in the building 
trades as a substitute for wood. 

2. The shortage of skilled 
workers. 

3. The relations with the trade and the pos- 
sibility of placing boys under favorable appren- 
ticeship conditions. 

4. The educational value of the subject. 
(The drafting of sheet metal patterns involves 
arithmetic, geometry and trigonometry to an un- 
usual degree.) 


sheet metal 
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5. The relatively low cost of equipment. 
6. The possibility of extensive productive 
work thus keeping down the cost of instruction. 
7. The fact that sheet metal work is being 
introduced into the most up-to-date junior high 
and technical high schools of the country. 


The Paint Shop. 
VI. Painting and Decorating, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. The petition of the employing painters 
and decorators of Futuria that boys be trained 
for this important trade. 

2. The statement of the employers that prac 
tically all of their skilled men received their 
training in Europe and that it is almost im 
possible to find a man trained in the United 
States who knows anything about the chemistr) 
of paints or the art elements involved in the 
trade. 

3. The extremely low cost of the equipment. 

4. The value of painting and decorating as 
an aid to the school in the matter of general 
decorating, the making of scenery, the printing 
of show cards, etc. 

5. The value of the instruction as a practical 
training in drawing and art. 

6. The fact that this subject has several ulti 
mate vocational possibilities; house painter, in- 
terior decorator, sign painter, advertising 
designer, and factory chemist. 


The Motor Shop. 
VII. Gas Engine and Automobil 
Work, for the following reasons: 

1. The value of this subject as a field for the 
application of science. 

2. The great demand for skilled workers who 
know the theory of the gas engine. 

3. The strong interest of all boys in the auto 
mobile. 

4. The relatively low cost of equipment. 
5. The heavy demand for instruction in this 
subject experienced in evening classes. 


HI 


“Beth. what does the word unucestors mean 7” 


Repair 


I asked as my class scanned the introductory 
paragraphs of a lesson in the “American His- 
tory Reader.” 

“Tt means your grandfather and your grand 
mother, Miss Doan,” was the response. 

“Tt don’t either! blurted the irrepressible Tom 
Wilkes. It means your great, great grandfather, 
and your great, great grandmother thats been 
dead hundreds of years!” 

“Jane, what do you think about it?’ I asked 
a pupil whose eyes and eager attitude pro- 
claimed she had thoughts on the subject. 

“Well, Miss Doan, my Mamma says her 
ancestors came over in the Mayflower, and she 
can be a D. A. R., and none of the other ladies 
in this neighborhood can be. Sometimes she 
cries and asks Papa, to move into the ‘high- 
brow’ section because they’re nearly all D. A. 
R’s, at which the speaker seated herself with 
the air of one who had quite settled the subject. 

As the question at issue was waxing too per- 
sonal, I decided to change it at once. 

I had failed, however, to reckon on the pres 
ence of Dan O’Neill whose mother (I had been 
told) was at ‘swordspoint’ with ‘that snob’ as 
she designated Mrs. Delnay—Jane’s mother. 

Before I could put my resolution into effect, 
Tom’s voice came loud and aggressive—“Aw 
g’wan! My mother says your mother’s an up- 
start! She says your ancestors were al! trans- 
ported from England in the steerage!” And the 
belligerent Tom glared triumphantly at the 

















MR. ARTHUR 8S. SOMERS, 
President of the Board of Education, 
New York, N. Y. 


Mr. Somers, who is the first president of New York's 
“small’’ board of education has been interested in educational 
matters for many years His appointment by Mayor Hylan 
and his election to the presidency are looked upon with con- 
siderable satisfaction as giving promise of high efficiency and 
wise administration Mr. Somers is a banker, and a resident 
of Brooklyn He was made a member of the school board of 
the old city of Brooklyn in 1891 and served until 1896. In 
1898 he became a member of the Brooklyn boro school board 


which came to its end in 1902 and during this time sat for a 
year and a half in the Central board of education During 
the past ten years he was a member of the “‘large’’ board of 


16 which ceased to exist on December 31, 1917 
Pattern Making. 
VIII. Pattern Making, for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. The fact that pattern making is included 
in the curriculum of almost every trade or 
technical school in the country. 

2. The high degree of skill required in this 
trade. 

3. The fact that a good pattern maker can 
readily find employment in other wood working 
lines on account of this high degree of skill. 


S ANCESTO 


Elizabeth Brady 


dainty maid across the aisle whose attitude of 
disdain proclaimed her impervious to the attacks 
of one apparently beneath her notice. 

Calling my class to order, I gave a brief 
definition of the word “ancestors” and led them 
on to safer ground. 

A few days later it developed on me to teach 
my pupils the process of map-reading, and 
despite its danger-signals the word ‘ancestors’ 
loomed insistently before me as a most effective 
tool in the process. 

Telling the class to open their books to the 
map of Europe, I announced that most of us— 
indeed I felt all of us—would be able to find 
thereon the home of our ancestors. 

I further stipulated that I wanted to hear 
only the good things they could tell me about 
these respective lands. 

The outcome was a waving of hands in the 
air, an utter disregard of rules as to permission 
to speak, and cries from this section of the room 
and that—announcing that almost every child 
present had located the land of his forefathers. 

I say “almost” every child because just be- 
fore me sat Casa Ciovanni one of the only 
Italian family in our district 

Casa scanned his map to be sure—but his face 
remained impassive and his hands inert. 

I felt I could sense the situation. No doubt 
his school-mates (with the brutal frankness of 
childhood) had cast ignominy on his native 
land. This was deplorable, and I wondered what 
I could do to change the tragedy of the situa- 
tion. 


1. The relation to the machine shop work 
and the desirability of having the patterns for 
the machine shop made in the school. 

5. The relatively low cost of equipment 

6. The fact that a pattern making shop can 
easily be used for general woodworking or 
manual training. 

7. The possibilities of successful placement. 


Science Laboratories. 
rx. A pplied So le nee Work, for the following 
reasons: 

1. The fact that many boys have inventive 
genius which is never discovered nor developed 
by any school subject. 

2. The great interest of many boys in the 
making of mechanical toys and devices. 

3. The possibility of the practical appliea- 
tion of science in such a shop. 

4. The fact that thruout the country shops 
of this character have been most successful. 

It is also suggested that provision be made 
in the new building for an assembly hall to 
accommodate at least fifteen hundred persons, 
and a smaller lecture room for music work and 
for small assemblies, gymnasia for both boys 
and girls, shower baths and swimming pools, a 
teachers’ lunch room and a students’ lunch room 
adjacent to the domestic science kitchens so that 
the foods may all be prepared by students. That 
consideration be given to the matter of rest 
rooms, a herbarium or conservatory in connec 
tion with the science rooms. 

These recommendations were discussed at 
length and adopted. 

The Board of Education authorized the archi 
tect to confer with the superintendent of schools 
and with the principal and to draw plans for the 
new building. 

(The next article will show the results of the con 
ferences hetween these three officials, the sketches of 
the shops, science rooms, kitchens, ete., that were 


submitted by instructors, and cuts showing the front 
elevation and floor plans.) 


RS 


Meanwhile I listened to many interesting 
statements told in child-like manner relative to 
the countries in which the class were most in- 
terested. 

Finally I led them to seek for a country 
shaped like a boot, with heel and toe in the 
waters of the Mediterranean. 

From the rear of the room came Dan O’Neill’s 
voice, “Oh, Miss Doan, that’s Italy. That’s 
where the Dagos come from!” 

“That’s enough Tom!” T said, and glancing at 
Casa, I found him stirring uneasily in his seat 
and looking at me appealingly with his wonder- 
ful dark eyes. 

Something inspired me to launch then and 
there into a panegyric on Italy. 

I told of its beautiful lakes and sunny skies: 
of it’s legacy to us in literature, science, art and 
music. I called attention to some of our public 
buildings which I assured them the Italians had 
taught us how to build. I produced mounted 
pictures I had of Rome, its sculpture, art and 
noted buildings. I told of Julius Caesar, his 
prowess and of other warriors bold; of Columbus 
who showed our ancestors the way across the 
seas. 

And after exhausting my powers of imagery 
on my youthful auditors, I exclaimed, “And 
isn’t it a pity that among all of my pupils, I 
haven’t one who can boast Italian ancestry!” 

And thereupon there arose before me a small 
dark hand and I realized with joy—that Casa 
Ciovanni was proud of the land of his ancestors. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE SUPERVISION 


George M. Baker, Associate Professor of Education, 


5. Four Distinct Types of Criticism. 
(a) Negative: This type of criticism con 
sists in patting the teacher on the back, and 
saying, “That was good work,” or “That won’t 
do at all; if you can’t do better than that you'll 
have to get out, etc.” Neither method of attack 
gives the teacher any rational basis on which to 
work, on which to multiply that which is com 
mendable or to reconstruct that which is unsat- 
isfactory. This sort of criticism is grossly un 
fair to the teacher. Dr. Cubberly says, “To tell 
a teacher that her work is unsatisfactory be 
ceuse the results are unsatisfactory is cheap and 
easy. Almost any person with a little teaching 
experience could become that kind of super- 
yisor. Under such a line of attack the schools 
would soon be relieved of a great many promis- 
Such work merely exchanges 
one untrained person for another untrained per 
son, while a feeling as to the injustice of such 
supervision pervades the teaching force. Help- 
ful and friendly relationships can never be es- 
tablished by 
vice.”’5 

(b) Constructive 


is legitimate in the teaching profession is that 


ing young people. 


such a type of supervisory ser- 


The only criticism that 
which is of the constructive type. The work of 
constructive supervision is the most essential 
and the most highly professional of any de- 
manded of the superintendent. It calls for a 
large degree of ability, including a thoro ac- 
The work 
should be, but is not, 


quaintance with the field concerned. 
of the superintendent 
largely evaluated in terms of his ability as a 
constructive critic. Constructive criticism 
points out a specific deficiency, and suggests a 
specific remedy. It is destructive in 
down the wrong, but constructive in replacing 
value. Such criticism will afford the teacher 
the satisfaction of having a definite basis on 
which to work. 

(c) Appreciative, 


tearing 


constructive Apprecia 
tive, constructive criticism shows what is com 
mendable with a view to multiplying the same. 
Many teachers do some excellent pieces of work, 
often without knowing just where in the excel 
lence lies. ‘They should be commended on these 
points of superiority, in specific terms, that they 
may multiply them as occasion permits. A cau 
tion needs to be made here against the use of 
indiscriminate praise and flattery 

tion must be for cause and must be 
The supervisor must not be niggardly in his 


Apprecia 
genuine. 


expression of appreciation where merited. 

(d) Suggestive criticism: ‘This type of crit- 
icism is primarily for the teacher of long ex- 
perience, who has perhaps unconsciously “gone 
stale” on her work. She may be resting on past 
laurels, a thing humanity is very susceptible to. 
This type of criticism should be rich in offering 
suggestions for new and untried lines of experi 
ment, presented in the shape of definite prob 
lems, and in such manner as to challenge the 
co-operation of these long-experienced teachers. 
The true teacher will not resent such a method 
of procedure on the part of the young and rela- 
tively inexperienced college graduate. This is in 
fact about the only line along which he can ren 
der service of any value to the teacher of more 
This type of 
criticism will be productive of wholesome and 


years and experience than his. 


stimulating individual growth, and will prevent 
the accumulation of “dead material” in the 
school system. Incidentally it may be stated 


‘E. P. Cubberley 


‘Public School Administration,” 
p. 242, 


University of Kentucky. 
(Conclusion 


that teachers have no monopoly on “dead ma 
terial.” 

The best of these older teachers may be desig 
nated as directors of experimentation. Every 
school system of any size should maintain one 
or more experimenting rooms, places where spe 
cial experiments are being made with a view to 
discovering the feasibility of introducing cer 
Not all 
teachers can safely be trusted to experiment. 
The supervisor must carefully study his teach 


ing staff with a view to determining relative 


tain practices into the entire system. 


values along this line. 
able of directing intelligent experimentation 
He must be cognizant of the problems, methods 


He himself must be cap 


and results of experimental education so far as 
He may not see fit to 
endorse the movement in its entirety, but he 


it has been developed. 


must be sympathetic and open-minded in his 
general attitude toward it. 

6. Four Lines of Supervisory Activity. 

A fundamental point in supervision hes in 
the utilization of the strength of the school 
within the school. This may be accomplished 
by four lines of supervisory activity, i. e, (a) 
visits by superintendent, principals and super 
visors, (b) directed visits by teachers within 
and without the teachers’ 
meetings, and (d) advantageous placement of 


home system, (c) 


teachers. 

(a) Visits by superintendent, principals and 
supervisors: ‘The superintendent should devot 
no small share of his time to personal super 
vision and inspection of classes. He should 
know what is going on in the classrooms from 
direct observation rather than from rumor or 
report. Rumor seldom has it right, and should 
be thrown out of court. ‘There are too many 
reports required from over-worked teachers at 
best, and they should not be made to serve as 
a lazy way of finding out what is being done. 
If by personal investigation the superintendent 
were better informed as to what was going on, 
fewer examinations and reports would be neces 
sary. Thus only can he hope to become ac 
quainted with his teaching staff, with their re 
spective strengths and weaknesses. 

Supervisor’s visits may be divided into two 
There are 
expert superintendents who claim to be able to 


classes on the basis of their length. 


size up a teacher and her work in a five minut 
It is very possible to get a great deal of 
A series 


of such visits should enable the superintendent 


visit. 
valuable data in a visit of that length. 


to pass pretty intelligent judgment as to sev 
eral matters. Criticism should be suspended 
until such a series of visits have been made. 
It has been said that it is a waste of time for a 
superintendent to stay ten minutes in a room, 
the idea being that he had better go sooner or 
stay longer. The five-minute visit is sufficient 
to get a general impression of the order and in 
dustry of the room, the ventilation and attend 
ance, and the relationships existing between 
teacher and pupils. A longer stay than ten 
minutes is necessary to gain any real insight 
into the work of the teacher, her skill, her meth- 
ods, and her results. 

The greater part of the visiting by superin- 
tendents does not count for a great deal when 
considered critically. These visits are too inci- 
dental and accidental a part of their plan. They 
are generally purely perfunctory and too short. 
Tangible results do not follow in the shape of 
criticism. Dr. Frank McMurry 
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constructive 


states as follows with reference to his observa- 
tions in the New York City schools: “Assum- 
ing that principals, in the time that they do de- 
vote to the supervision of instruction, are under 
obligations to improve teachers in their instrue- 
tion, we have found thru observation of princi- 
pals and interviews with them that generally 
they are in the habit of spending very few min- 
utes at any one time with any one teacher; that 
as a rule no remarks are made to the teacher 
about the work observed; and that what remarks 
are made are extremely brief, unstudied, unor- 
ganized, and little related to the aims and prin 
ciples of education; and therefore that the prin- 
cipals are not supervising in a way that shows 
them to be real students of instruction or that 
greatly aids the teacher.’’® 

(b) Directed visits by teachers: Every 
teacher in a school system should be allowed 
visiting days. This should apply to the super 
ior as well as to the inferior teacher over and 
above the laudable desire to keep the family 
peace. No one is so superior in his line of work 
as not to be susceptible to improvement. It is 
also sometimes necessary to compare with con 
ditions inferior to ours in order to constantly 
appreciate that we have cause to be thankful 
and no reason to grow weary in well-doing. 

Visiting by teachers, however, should be di 
rected rather than promiscuous. Relatively 
little good comes from the latter type of visit- 
ing. Undirected, most any teacher will visit 
the work she is most interested in, and there 
fore best in. Her observations should, in the 
main, be made in the direction of her weak 
nesses, with a view to improving the same. She 
must be held responsible for improvement of 
practice in the specific direction under consid 
eration. The follow-up supervision to deter- 
mine such results may be made by the teacher 
This 
is sometimes more effectual than supervision 
by the superintendent or special supervisor, be 
cause the the other 
teacher, and feels that they have something in 
common. Less restraint enters into the situa 
tion many times. 


under whom the observations were made. 


teacher feels closer to 


(c) Teachers’ meetings: Here is a well-nigh 
insurmountable bug-bear to most superintend 
Teachers’ meetings are almost without 
exception a bore to all parties concerned. Yet 
they are a necessary evil. 


ents. 


We seldom if ever 
hear a teacher speak of a teachers’ meeting with 
any degree of animation or show of remembered 
or anticipated pleasure. This is applicable even 
to teachers who have worked under superin 
tendents generally recognized as experts. Evi 
dently even the experts fall down in this par 
ticular. Why is this the case? Is it because 
teachers as a class of workers have practically 
no professional spirit, or is it because teachers’ 
meetings as generally conducted do not merit 
anything better from the teachers? We believe 
the latter is nearer the truth of the case. 

What are some of the most outstanding faults 
of teachers’ meetings as usyally conducted? 
Our analysis may be neither accurate nor com- 
plete, yet it may be suggestive. Firat, the per- 
functory nature of the meeting robs them of 
an element of spontaneity and interest that 
they might otherwise occasionally have. Might 
it not be possible to abandon having these meet- 
ings at a time scheduled in advance, and have 
them at any time when there was a sufficient 


**Elementary School Standards,” F. M, MéeMurry, p. 
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reason, when there was a real motive behind the 
call? In other words have all teachers’ meet- 
ings “call” meetings. This might mean having 
fewer meetings, or it might mean having more 
for a period of time. The number would in this 
case be entirely determined by the demand. 
Secondly, the superintendent should most stren- 
uously avoid calling meetings at hours when 
teachers are worn out body and soul. For in- 
stance, 4 P. M. Friday is not an advisable time, 
for obvious reasons, yet this is nevertheless not 
infrequently the favorite time for the calling of 
teachers’ meetings. It is little wonder they go 
in a lack-lustre spirit. They ought to refuse to 
go at all in such a case. The third limitation 
lies in the lack of capable leadership. Dr. B. A. 
Hinsdale, formerly of the University of Mich- 
igan, said, “Few spectacles are more pitiful than 
that of a little man at the head of one of the 
great school systems of the country. He is 
about as competent to vitalize and energize the 
school as a pocket dynamo would be to drive a 
city electric railway system.” Many superin- 
tendents have nothing to offer their teachers, 
and do not possess the faculty of getting any of 
them to come to the rescue of the situation. 
They are not stimulating. They do not promote 
growth. Another serious fault is that what in- 
terests one group of teachers may not have any 
value for another group. Meetings of the en- 
tire teaching staff should be few and of a very 
general nature. Grade meetings should be held 
instead, where the special problems of the dif- 
ferent grades would be threshed out. High 
school teachers would have their own group 
meetings, and work out their particular prob- 
lems, only occasionally calling in the grade 
teachers for the purposes of viewpoint and corre- 
lation. Another fault of these meetings is that 
too much shop is talked. More subject-matter 
should be introduced into the work. Most teach- 
ers are sadly deficient here. They need perspec- 
tive and broadened viewpoint, rather than addi- 
tional drill in the technique and principles of 
pedagogy. Most of them have had little else in 
their normal and college courses in education. 
Travellers, authors, musicians, preachers, doc- 
tors, editors, businessmen, farmers and farmers’ 
wives should occasionally appear on the pro- 
grams for the sake of broadening out and appre- 
ciating the other fellow’s viewpoint. Teachers 
are lamentably narrow folk. Their work makes 
them so. Teachers’ meetings rightly carried out 
might help to mitigate this condition, if the 
principles of pedagogy could occasionally be 
thrown overboard and something of live interest 
be substituted. Again, teachers’ meetings occa- 
sionally degenerate into scolding bees, where the 
peevish superintendent gets an opportunity to 
hand out something he wouldn’t dare perpe- 
trate in a personal interview. Last, but not 
least, such occasions may be greatly enhanced 
in general value by more emphasis on the social 
side. Light refreshments work wonders on such 
gathcriags. Patrons ought to figure at these 
affairs more frequently than they do. Teachers 
need to know the parents and vice versa. Here 
is an opportunity to bring the two parties to- 
gether for the discussion of problems they are 
both involved in, and to further their social 
intercourse. Many parents and many teachers 
meet only when.one or the other calls to discuss 
something that has reached an acute stage. IIl- 
feeling is in the air, and each party is badly 
represented. 

On the point of the professional study of edu- 
cation it may be said that superintendents 
should take up such work in much the same 
manner that normal and college professors of 
education offer courses. The teaching staff is 
as a matter of fact in a better position to appre- 





8. E. WEBER, 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Scranton, Pa. 


At the recent convention of the Pennsylvania Educational 
Association, at Johnstown, Mr. Weber was elected president 
for the year 1918. He is a native of Missouri, but received 
his entire education in the Keystone State. He graduated 
from Lafayette College in 1901 and received his doctor's 
degree for advanced work in education from the Unive rsity of 
Pennsylvania in 1905. His broad teaching experience inc ludes 
work as a rural teacher, grammar school principal, high school 
principal, high school inspector, dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts at Pennsylvania State College, professor of education 
and director of summer school for teachers. Since 1914 he 
has been superintendent of schools at Scranton, where he has 
practically reorganized the entire school system. 


ciate such work than are the immature and in- 
experienced normal and college students. Their 
problems are now real rather than theoretical, 
and they are in a position to evaluate what is 
being offered them. However, such technical 
work should by no means constitute the whole 
program, and it should be offered in a capable 
and significant manner. 

The course of study offers material for the 
motivation of a series of extremely worth-while 
teachers’ meetings. Every teacher in the corps 
should be consulted in the making of the course 
of study. This is too seldom the case. The 
average course of study is an extraneous affair 
made and handed to teachers in a sort of divine- 
right manner, to be followed to the letter of the 
law. (There is no evidence of “spirit” in the 
thing!) 

Courses of study are generally much too 
meager. They are not the sources of inspira- 
tion and information they might be, if more 
time and energy were spent in their prepara- 
tion. Citations to such-and-such pages of this- 
and-that text scarcely constitute a real course of 
study. Every teacher should be held responsible 
for the additional enrichment of the course of 
study she is Eventually a 
course would be evolved that would represent 
the contributions of many individuals of super- 
ior ability in their respective lines. Such a 
course of study would not be regarded as an im- 
position, superimposed by the authority from 
above, and from which there is no possibility of 


working under. 


appeal or deviation. 

The course of study in many of the larger 
cities and towns is a substantial document or 
series of documents, covering from fifty to two 
hundred pages on each subject in the ecurricu- 
lum. They represent the joint product of at 
least three complemental forces: the expert in 
the subject, the 
supervision, and the teacher of maturity and ex- 
cannot afford to 
ignore the latter, tho he frequently does. 


expert in administration and 
perience. The superintendent 


Superintendents should make it their business 


to discover courses of study of special value, 
secure the same, and place them in the hands of 
their teachers, with a view to making compara. 
tive study for the ultimate purpose of e nriching 
the local course. 

There is a dearth of literature on the subject 
of teachers’ meetings. The best superintend. 
ents’ annual reports very seldom discuss the 
problem. We wish they did for the suggestive 
value such discussion would have from certain 
sources of recognized significance. We haye 
located one outstanding exception to this in the 
1911 Annual Report of Superintendent W. [, 
Steele, of Galesburg, Illinois. He devotes six 
pages to the discussion of “The Teachers and 
Means for Their Improvement.” His discussion 
of teachers’ meetings is refreshing. 

(d) Placement of teachers: A failure in one 
location, does not necessarily mean a similar re- 
sult in every other possible location. The super. 
intendent should have an eye for correct place- 
ments. This constitutes no small part of his 
ability as a supervisor. He should have ful] 
power to locate and re-locate teachers in his 
corps. No one else has sufficient perspective 
and detailed knowledge of persons and places, 
The matter of placement of teachers should be 
one of the unquestioned prerogatives of the 
superintendent. 

The fundamental purpose of all supervision 
is increased efficiency of all who participate. No 
teacher can measure up to her maximum ineff- 
ciency if she is so illy located as to be practic- 
ally a misfit. Often a young teacher of promise 
finds herself placed in a position making undue 
demands on her resources. She cannot work out 
her adjustment under such a handicap. She ig 
practically attempting the impossible, what no 
superintendent has reason to expect or right to 
demand, with the result that the young teacher 
is a victim of the situation and comes to be 
stamped as an inefficient—a failure. Instances 
of such lack of proper placement can be cited in 
most public school systems, which fact perhaps 
justifies the utterance of these truisms. 

7. Need for and Value of Suspended Judgment. 

It was Lord Melbourne who said, “I wish I 
were as cock-sure of any one thing as Macaulay 
is of everything.” Teachers not infrequently 
feel this way towards the usual run of super- 
visors and superintendents, who, as a class, are 
often plagued with cock-sureness. Educators 
are too prone to be static and predetermined in 
their thinking. This is more true of schoolmen 
than of the average layman, probably because 
the schoolman is accustomed to being consulted, 
and to having his word taken for authority. 
Educators are obsessed by pre-formed judg- 
ments. The scientific attitude of open-minded- 
ness is nowhere more needed than among school- 
men, and for this reason, if no other, we should 
welcome the new experimental education move- 
ment. This lack of open-mindedness is prob- 
ably traceable to the medieval period of educa- 
tion when the old schoolmen came to have an 
attitude of finality. The modern educator is 
only just beginning to drop this spirit of ora 
cularism. It is high time he did so. 

The supervisor must not be too hasty in mak- 
ing up his mind what to do by way of criticism 
of a particular situation and teacher. Teachers 
suffer individually and collectively from “snap- 
judgments.” Such judgments are obviously nine 
times out of ten erroneous, rendered as they are 
on the basis of insufficient data. We all do this 
time and again, and repent at leisure—after the 
damage has taken its course. The wise super 
visor suspends judgment till all the facts are im, 
or at least a sufficient number to form the basis 
of an intelligent judgment. This judgment 


(Concluded on Page 87) 
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Do school boards want teachers who do not 
read new books, take educational magazines, go 
to teachers’ conventions, attend summer school, 
yisit schools out of town (occasionally at least), 
belong to musical and art clubs, go to the best 
operas and plays, dress neatly, buy a new hat 
at least once in two years, put more than a cent 
in the contribution box of a Sunday ? 

Do school boards want teachers who are not 
cheerful, who do not laugh often, who look wor- 
ried, who live at uncomfortable boarding houses, 
whose inner thoughts are rebellious, who hate 
the job? 

Do any of us—parents or general public— 
want such teachers for our children? Yet how 
many of us have a moral right to expect any 
other kind ? 

On a basis of salaries paid to teachers in most 
of our schools, can a teacher afford professional 
improvement or healthful recreation, and if she 
is happy is it not because she finds a reward in 
the joy of the work and not because society has 
shown its appreciation of her value in dollars 
and cents ? 

Much has been said of the bad boy who be- 
comes good when he is given proper food and 
comfortable surroundings. Nothing has been 
said of the effect upon the work of a teacher of 
a cold room, poor food, little recreation, and 
financial worry. Parents frequently accuse 
teachers of provoking cases of discipline. Since 
teachers often make similar accusations against 
themselves, some of these accusations are no 
doubt true. It is not uncommon to hear a 
teacher say: “I shouldn’t have done that, but I 
was nervous.” Does anyone know how many 
children have suffered everlasting harm because 
of the nervousness and irritability of an under- 
paid, under fed, unhappy teacher? 

Earnings from housework or washing by the 
day are not expected to furnish a woman with 
much in addition to the necessities of life. A 
recent survey of salaries and occupations in 
Rockford, Ill., showed that the salaries of ele- 
mentary teachers in that town rank below maid 
service and just above washing by the day. Yet 
it is probable that the salaries of elementary 
teachers in this town compare favorably with 
the salaries of most towns of its size—a mini- 
mum of $550 and a maximum of $800. It will 
be seen at once that only the most inefficient 
and inexperienced housemaid earns so little in 
addition to board and room as remains to the 
teacher at $550 per year after she pays for board 
and room for 52 weeks. 

State Superintendent T. H. Harris says in 
Louisiana School Work: “Teachers with fam- 
ilies are finding it impossible to make a living, 
and even young women with no dependents are 
unable to see how they can finance the vacation 
period of three to five months which will come 
at the end of the session. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company at Baton Rouge has raised the 
wages of most of its employes since August, 
1915, approximately 90 per cent. 


POOR SALARIES FOR TEACHERS 
AS THEY AFFECT THE CHILD 


Helen E. Purcell, Institute for Public Service, 


New York City 


Bricklayers and carpenters who were paid from 
25 to 40 cents an hour in 1915 are now being 
paid 50 to 75 cents an hour. Common labor 
that commanded 90 cents a day now receives a 
dollar and a half. The teacher? 
His salary is the same as in 1915. He has ne 
part in the prevailing prosperity, but he is 
called upon to contribute to the prosperity of 
all others, for he is required to pay almost 
double the usual prices for board, clothing, etc.” 

Personality has become a fetish among em- 
ployers of teachers. Its value in developing and 
directing young people is recognized. Are con- 
ditions such as those described in Louisiana and 
Rockford favorable to the development or reten- 
tion of a teaching personality? Is not all of 
this mistaken public economy the most woful 
extravagance when measured in results to the 
children of the nation? 

The teacher is often described as without 
broad information. That many teachers are 
narrow in their outlook is no doubt true. In 
most schools it could searcely be otherwise with 
the teacher of average personality. Study, 
travel, reading of good books, outside interests, 
sufficient recreation, are fundamentals in the 
retention or development of a broad outlook. 
How many teachers out of the fullness of their 
salaries can afford these things? Surely it is a 
childlike faith that leads the public to expect 
broad-minded and well informed young people 
to be the products of a school in which the 
teachers are described in this way. 

Another menace to the development and hap- 
piness of the child is the fact that some school 
systems paying salaries insufficient for comfort- 
able living make salary increases dependent 
upon additional study. For example, to secure 
an annual increase of fifty dollars a teacher may 
have to spend several times that amount in at- 
tending a university or college summer school. 
Under reasonable conditions there is no ques- 
tion as to the value to the teacher of worth- 
while study, but if in order to pursue summer 
school work a teacher must live in the most 
scanty manner possible both during the school 
year and while attending summer courses, there 
is reason to believe that the effect upon her rela- 
tions with her pupils is at least open to question. 

Because of the niggardliness of teachers’ sal- 
aries our schools have never reached their maxi- 
mum efficiency. Men have generally refused to 
enter the work or have made it a stepping stone 
to other occupations. So few men have re- 
mained in this profession that promotions have 
frequently been made on a basis that would not 
be dreamed of in any well organized business. 
In colleges and universities we find men teach- 
ing others how to teach children who have them- 
selves never taught children. In superintenden- 
cies many men are executive heads only, igno- 
rant of the real work of the teacher and totally 
unable to successfully teach a class of children. 

The outlook for the future indicates a still 
greater injustice to the nation’s children. The 
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saving grace of our schools in the past has been 
the few men who have remained in the work be- 
cause of love for it, and economic and social con- 
ditions that brought the best women in the 
country into our schools. While because of the 
salaries paid to them the best that was in many 
of these men and women was never brought out, 
characters such as theirs were bound to give the 
schools more under unfavorable conditions than 
inferior personalities could give under the best 
conditions. Today the number of men and 
women going into the teaching profession is 
constantly growing less. Numerous congenial 
and well-paid opportunities are open to the man 
with the missionary spirit. The self-supporting 
woman may choose from a long list of occupa- 
tions in which she has proved her worth and 
where opportunity for promotion and earning 
power promise far more than the work of the 
teacher. 

The situation is illustrated in present condi- 
tions in New York City. In June, 1916, more 
than 500 young women completed the training 
school course preparatory to taking up work in 
the New York City schools. Last fall only 314 
entered the three New York City training 
schools. Of these only about 250 are likely to 
remain until they graduate. This will mean a 
50 per cent decrease in new teachers in June, 
1919, over June, 1916. 

War-time conditions will bring about a still 
larger exodus of women to other and better paid 
occupations. Many places previously filled by 
men will be open to women. The needs of our 
civil war gave great impetus to the employment 
of women. Women clerks and bookkeepers were 
born out of this war. The advances of women 
in education, experience and ambition in the 
last 50 years mean that the present war will 
bring to women thousands of openings un- 
dreamed of during the civil war. 

Does the public want the education of its 
children carried on by “left-overs”? A recent 
N. E. A. bulletin says: “The pay of teachers 
was more than 25 per cent too low before the 
rapid advance in the cost of living. It is more 
than 50 per cent too low at the present time. 
Hundreds of our strongest classroom teachers 
are resigning every month to accept positions 
in other lines of work. They regret to leave 
teaching but they say that they cannot live and 
care for those dependent upon them on the sal- 
aries paid by the publie schools. As a result 
schools are about to lose in efficiency. Teachers 
who lack in ability or who possess weak person- 
alities remain in the schools.” 

The thinking person is appalled at the trage- 
dies ahead of our children unless the public 
wakes up to its duty. We have now realized 
that every unfortunate or unfair condition im- 
posed upon the teacher has reacted upon the 
child. Now as never before our young people 
need the best that we can give them. They must 
take not only their own places in the future life 
of the country but if we are to retain our na- 

(Concluded on Page 83) 
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AN INVITATION 


To Boards of Education: 


The next annual meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association will be 
held at Atlantic City, N. J., from February 25 to March 2, 1918. This meeting will convene at one of the most critical 
The reservations made for accommodations 


periods in the history of the nation. 


and the correspondence in relation to the meeting indicate that the attendance 


will exceed that of any previous meeting. 


The children attending the schools, the teachers giving instruction, and the 
officers administering the schools, represent about one-fourth of the population of 


the country, and these forces also represent 


our national ideals. They have the opportunity to render a greater service now to 
the country than at any other time in its history. 


agencies may be administered in performing 


at the general and sectional sessions of this convention. 


in its relation to the children, the school a 
between the people of every community in 


and the new obligations which the school must meet when our country becomes 


actively engaged in the war and even after 


by the foremost educators and statesmen of the country. 


The importance of this convention, therefore, demands the support and 
cooperat.on of every school board in the country. 
requested to arrange to have their superintendents in attendance upon this 


convention. 


THOMAS E. FINEGAN, 


President, 
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A WAR CONVENTION 


The Department of Superintendence of the 
National will hold its 
first war convention in Atlantic City, February 
25-March 2nd. ‘The invitation to members of 
boards of education which appears on this page, 
and the program which follows, will give a clue 
to the truly epochal character of the program 
which Dr. Finegan and his associates have pre- 
pared for the meeting. Men high in the service 
of the Nation will be present and even President 
Wilson is address the 
tendents. 


Education Association 


expected to superin- 

The location of the meeting in Atlantic City 
was determined by President Finegan after it 
became evident in December that neither At- 
lanta nor Boston could properly handle the con- 
vention. Atlantic City is almost ideal in Feb- 
ruary from the standpoint of weather, hotel ac- 
commodations and lack of local distractions for 
the meeting. The community is essentially a 
hotel town and its peculiar location makes its 
winters milder than the neighboring cities of 
Philadelphia and New York City. 

The administration headquarters of the Asso 
ciation will be in the Traymore Hotel, the secre- 
tary will be located in the Breakers, the Chal- 
fonte will be the headquarters for the Council 
and the Marlboro-Blenheim will be utilized for 
sectional meetings. ‘The exhibitions and gen- 
eral meetings will be held in Garden Pier. A 
complete list of hotels will be found in the latest 
N. E. A. bulletin, a copy of which may be had 
from Secretary J. W. Crabtree. 

No railroad rates will be made for the con 
vention and no concessions are likely for car 
parties, ete. It is advised that superintendents 
make early reservations of sleeping car space so 
as to avoid possible disappointment. The pro 
gram is as follows: 


The Program. 

Tuesday Evening, February 26, 1918 

Addresses of Welcome—Supt. Charles B. Boyer 
of Atlantic City, Commissioner Calvin N. Ken 
dall of the State Education Department, and 
Governor Walter E. Edge of New Jersey 

Response—Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, president 
of the association, Denver, Colo. 

Address—Governor Charles S 
bany, N. Y. 


Wednesday Morning, February 27 


Whitman of Al 


Centralizing Tendencies in Educational Admin 
istration. 
(A) Limitations of State Control in Publi 


Education, Commissioner Payson Smith, Boston, 
Mass. 

(B) The County as a Unit for Local Adminis 
tration, Co. Supt. A. S. Cook, Towson, Md 

(C) The Township as a Unit for Local Admin 
istration, Deputy Supt. R. B. Teitrick, Harris 
burg, Pa. 

(D) How a State Department May Stimulate 
Local Initiative and Increase Efficiency, George 
D. Strayer, Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity, New York City 

Discussion—State Supt. C. P. Cary, Madison, 
Wis.; State Supt. J. Y. Joyner, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Supt. A. A. McDonald, Sioux Falls, S. D.; Miss 


+ es Sen Coen antavee . , " “ 


A TELEGRAM FROM A HIGH FED 
ERAL AUTHORITY 


Thomas E. Finegan, President Department 
of Superintendence, Albany, N. Y.: 


Even in these war times I feel that we 
should not omit such national occasions as 
the meetings of the Department of Superin 
tendence. It would be poor economy to sac 
rifice such opportunity of concerted national 
thought and discussion to promote the great 
purpose of the government. We need the 
fullest measure of cooperation such as may be 
accomplished by this meeting..-Frank A 
Vanderlip 


j 
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a great power in the development of 


The means by which these great 
a patriotic service will be considered 
The office of the school 
S$ an institution to effect cooperation 
the land and the government itself, 


the war has closed, will be discussed 


These boards are urgently 


Department of Superintendence 
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Charl Ormond Williams, County Superintendent, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Wednesday Afternoon, February 27. 
Opportunity and Leadership in American Edu- 
cation. 

(A) The Place of the Privately Supported and 
Managed Institution, Pres. Alexander Meiklejohn, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

(B) The Place of the State Supported and 
Managed Institution, Pres. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal 

(C) The Place of the Educational Institutions 
for Women, Mrs. Kathryn Sisson McLean, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, O 

(D) The Place of the Educational Founda 
tion, Pres. George P. Vincent, Rockefeller Foun 
dation, New York City. 

(E) The View of the Entire Situation from 
the Outside, Elihu Root, New York City. 

Wednesday Evening, February 27. 

Re-Education of Crippled Soldiers, Major Wil: 
son H. Henderson, War Department, Washington, 
D. ©, 

Address—United States 
Claxton, Washington, D. C. 
Round Tables. 

Thursday Morning, February 28. 

Report of Committee on Investigation of Econ 
omy of Time in Education, Chairman Harry B 

Wilson, Topeka, Kans. 

Report of Committee on Organization of the 
National Education Association, Chairman Wm. 
B. Owen, Chicago, Ill. 


Commissioner P. P 


Thursday Afternoon, February 28. 

(A) State Superintendents, State Supt. F. B. 
Pearson, Columbus, O., Chairman. 

(B) County Superintendents, Supt 
Kvans, Augusta, Ga., Chairman 

(C) Superintendents of Cities with Popula 
tion Over 250,000, Supt. E. C. Hartwell, St. Paul, 
Minn., Chairman 

(D) Superintendents of Cities 
tion Between 25,000 and 250,000, 
Johnson, Ogden, Utah, Chairman. 

(E) Superintendents of Cities 
tion Under 25,000. Supt. L. H. 
Dodge, Ia., Chairman 

(F) Compulsory Education, 
and Child Welfare, Supt. J. M 
Chairman 


Lawton B 


with Popula 
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with Popule 
Minkel, Fort 


School Census 
Gwinn, New Or 
leans, La., 
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Medical Inspection of Public School Children 


The nation’s greatest resource is our children, 
The conservation of child life and health is of 


paramount importance to the progress of civi! 
zation. The state takes charge of the educa 
tional development of the child and, in many 
eases, does little or nothing towards seeing thal 
he is in such physical condition as will enable 
him to do the most efficient mental work. The 
child inherits the right to grow into a normal 
man or woman and the little one born with or 
developing remedial physical defects is suffering 
an injustice at the hands of the parents or th 
state ; if such physical defects are not removed 
and he, as speedily as possible, put in the way 
of normal physical and mental development 

I hold that, in as much as the state requires 
all children between the ages of 6 and 14 
to spend a large part of each i 
pursuit of knowledge, it is the duty of the state 
to see that each child is in such physical con- 
dition as will enable him to work efficiently; 
point out to the parents or guardians remedial 
physical defects; adjust school activities to 
health and growth needs and to developmental 
processes , 


year in tlhe 


attend to all matters pertaining to 
school hygiene and to make a special study 
mental retardation and deviation of pupils in 
the publie schools. 


There are some common physical defects of 
children which parents readily overlook or take 
child 
manifests no immediate harmful results ther 
from, the parents or guardians are averse to 
having anything done. Tt is a well known psy 
chological fact that the child gains knowledge 
thru all the special senses and, in case some one 


as a matter of course and as long as th 


or more of these avenues to his mind are closed 
or obstructed, he is handicapped in the race for 
learning and is distanced by his more fortunate 
companions. He finds it difficult to keep up 
with his classmates and falls by the wayside, 
drops out of school altogether and joins the 
army of child workers or in some cases becomes 
a delinquent. 

Tt is interesting and encouraging to note the 
rapid strides that medical inspection of public 
school children has taken in the United States 
during the past few years. Several years ago, 
T had oceasion to look up this subject pretty 
thoroly and IT found at that time, 1910,' only 
one state in the Union made this work manda 
tory by statute, (Massachusetts). T found, also, 
that the Tnited States was the last great nation 
to become interested in the subject. Fndeavor 
ing to find what progress had been made, I 
recently wrote to the Secretary of the State 
Board of Health in every state in the union 
asking the following questions: 

“What has your state done towards the med 
cal inspection of publie school children ? 

“Has this been made mandatory by statute in 
your state?” 

T have received replies from 43 states and I 
Wish to express publicly my appreciation of the 
hearty response by the several secretaries and 
to thank them for the 
received. 

In every state replying, I find, with two ex 
ceptions, that efforts are being made to insti- 
tute systematic inspection of school children 
and school premises. 


valuable information 


Some states have exce!] 
lent systems, among which I wish to mention 
Pennsylvania, New York, Massachusetts, North 
Oarolina, Virginia and Qalifornia. Some, 1 
find, have mandatory laws; others, optional; i. e., 


they leave the subject to a vote of the people in 
the district. Tn other states, having no specific 
"Medical Inspe 


. tion Publle 
Rice, M. 1 


School Children G. W 
Tllfinola Stat« 


Medical Journal 


laws governing the subject, the work is being 
taken up by cities and communities. 

The object of inspection of children is two- 
fold. First, to out to the parents or 
guardians remedial defects and recommend their 
correction, second to protect the child from con- 


tagious diseases. 


point 


[ was especially impressed with the work 


done in Pennsylvania and deem it of sufficient 


importance to quote, at some length, from the 


Health Bulletin, No. 71, July, 1915, of that 
state. 

In that state, in 1910, an experimental in 
spection was made in three densely populated 


counties 11 


the central part of the state. This 
trial inspection reached 83 fourth class districts 
(a fourth class district being a township or 
borough having less than 5,000 population) ; en 


tirely rural with a total of 657 schools, mostly 


single room buildings and a total of 14,434 
pupils. This inspection showed less than one 


half the number of pupils to approach a condi 
tion which was roughly estimated as normal. 
Ten thousand were grouped as defective in some 
particular and this did not include pupils hav 
ing unclean teeth. 

This experimental inspection was such an eye 
opener to the members of the General Assembly 
that a law was passed in spite of spirited opposi- 
tion by the League of Medical Freedom; which, 
however, sueceeded in getting an optional clause 
inserted by which they sought to emasculate the 


law, providing that districts of the third (5,000 


to 80,000) and fourth class might determine 
annually by vote whether or not they would 
have inspection for the next school year. In 


districts of fourth class, the expense is met by 
the State Department of Health. In those of 
the third class by the school authorities. In 
those of second and fourth class population of 
30,000 to 500,000 and upward where inspection 
was made mandatory the district became respon 
sible. 

Starting with the above mentioned experi- 
mental 83 districts in 1910 and con- 
1911 under the optional 
out of 2,577 districts of the fourth class, 
some 1,600 exercised their option and voted to 
have no medieal inspection. But as the old say- 
“The Lord takes special care of fools and 
drunkards,” 
the state, 


work in 
tinuing the work in 


clause, 


ige: 
it so happened in every county of 
some distriets had refrained from vwot- 
ing and, thus, automatically, inspeetion was in- 
troduced which served to give those rejecting it 
an object lesson as to the benefits derived. 

In 1912, 850 districts voted against it. In 
1913, in 1914, 219 and in 1915, only 174 
districts voted against it. 


DSS: 
This in spite of every 
effort of the pseudo medical cults to have the 
work rejected. Comparing the conditions found 
in 1911 with those of 1914-15, we find consider 
able progress. 


Gordon W. Rice, B. S., M. D., Galena, Illinois 


ities for the district in which the school is 
located or by referring the case thru our school 
inspector or county medical inspector to some 
local charitable organization or to some society 
in the church with which the family happens to 
be connected.” 

Interesting work has been done 


in Virginia.” 
During 


1916, the State Board of Health com- 
pleted the medical inspection of the 
seven counties of the state. 
in widely 


schools of 
These counties are 
separated parts of the state repre- 
highly prosperous rural, compact sub- 
urban and some with cities of 8,000 and varying 
from tide water to the great mountain county 
of Washington. 
found: 


senting 


The following conditions were 


“Comparatively, these figures are even worse 
than they are absolutely. 


from 


The children exam- 
all walks of life, 
all of them were being reared in the 


ined families in 


came 
open air of 
the country, the parents of most of them were 
well able to give them abundant good food. Yet 
two of these children were defective in one or 
another important respect for every one child 
similarly defective in the ‘crowded cities’ of the 
country. 


In a word, so far as the children were 


much-vaunted health of 


Health 


concerned, the ‘rood 


the country’ was a myth.” 


Bulletin, Vol. VIL. No. 10. 


Comparisons are said to be 


Virginia 


odious but they 
Therefore, let us compare these 
rural conditions with those in Detroit as stated 
by Vaughn, quoted by Giltner.® 


are instructive. 


“The children of the poorest, most ignorant 
immigrant in Detroit 


they are 


go to sanitary school- 
inspected daily by medical 
men; any deviation from health is detected and 
attended to. The infected individual receives 


attention while it 


houses: 


is still time to be of serviee, 
and the spread of disease is prevented. These 
same children are inspected by the dentist, and 
when there are oral defects and the parents are 
not able to pay for proper attention, the city 
pays for it. When a child of one of these poor 
ignorant immigrants is taken with scarlet fever, 
it is carried to the City Hospital where it has 
the very best of care treatment 
expense to the parents.” 

Wherever this work has been systematically 
done, similar results have been found; it would 
thus, simply, be a repetition to cite results found 
in other states. 

Somebody has said that a defective or feeble 
minded child in the second grade may be a pupil 
but when in the fourth grade, such a child is 
simply a lodger. 


and without 


Running a lodging house is 
not the function of a school and the purpose of 
medical inspection is to eliminate the lodgers for 
their own good and for the best interests of the 
school. 

Medical inspection having proved its useful- 
ness by enabling the pupils to get the most out 


Progress in School Health in Pennsylvania Due to Medical Inspection. 


Schools inspected 1915 
Total number 
Percentage 
Percentage 
Percentage 
Percentage 
Percentage 
Percentage 


inspected 

of defective pupils 

of pupils having defective vision 

of pupils having defective hearing 

of pupils having defective nasal breathing 
of pupils having enlarged cervical glands 
of pupils having enlarged tonsils 

Dr. Dixon under whose direction this work is 
done states: 

“The only feature about school 
medical inspection at the present time is that 
the State is not in a position to do enough in 
the way of correcting defects found in pupils. 


distressing 


Letters frequently come to us asking for help. 
In a great many instances we have been able to 
either thru the loeal 


eure if poor author 


25 


17,697 Fourth Class 


1911-12 1912-138 1913-14 1914-15 
145,499 806,372 377.079 469,199 
76.7 749 72.7 T15 
20.0 27.0 24.2 17.9 
3.4 2.9 3.3 3.3 
10.8 3.4 4.7 49 
8.7 6.9 5.9 49 

36.1 OR 220 26.2 


ct) their school experience; training them to 
become efficient citizens and preventing untime- 
ly deaths, it must become a subject of the regu- 
lar curriculum in every school, not only in the 
cities but 
tricts. 


in the smaller towns and rural dis- 


Supervised gymnasium work and organized 
play must be introduced into all our schools 
*Virginia 
Public 


November 


Health 
Hlealth 
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State 
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and teachers employed who are qualified to con- 
duct this work. In selecting teachers school 
boards must look more to the educational quali- 
fications and teaching ability of teachers and 
less to the fact of their being simply home pro- 
ducts seeking positions. 

The proper person to introduce medical in- 
spection, especially in the rural schools and 
small towns, is the county superintendent in co- 
operation with the county medical societies. 
This can easily be done by having physicians 
meet with teachers and give them instruction 
as to the detection of physical defects, such as 
poor vision, defective hearing, defective teeth, 
obstructed nasal breathing, adenoid growths, en- 
larged tonsils, enlarged cervical glands, mal- 
nutrition and the detection and prevention of 
contagious diseases. 

The examination of recruits for the National 
Army has brought out the fact that there are 
thousands of tubercular foci thruout the nation. 
Children from these homes attend the public 
schools and are possible spreaders of this dis- 
ease. The hygienic principles imparted to 
teachers by such talks by physicians and thus 
passed on to their pupils will be reflected from 
them to their parents and older brothers and 
sisters. 

We have introduced this work into our schools 
in Galena, Ill., by having our teachers do the 
work as best they can. When a teacher finds a 


Organizing War Activities in 


“The spirit which our schools all over the 
country are showing in this (food conservation) 
campaign, proves again to us what has been so 
often proven before—that our schools are al- 
ways ready to do their part in any big move- 
ment which concerns our nation and our demo- 
cracy.” 

This sentence written by H. J. Hill, national 
campaign director of the United States Food 
Administration, expresses very accurately the 
eagerness of American educators to do their 
share in the nation’s service during the present 
supreme emergency. The problem in cities and 
villages is not whether the teachers and pupils 
are patriotic and willing to help but rather how 
they can help most effectively and how far they 
will be permitted to help. Or to state the mat- 
ter from another angle, superintendents and 
school boards are being called upon to create 
an organization within the teaching corps so 
that the co-operation of teachers and children 
will be given direction and the energies and 
time of all factors will produce the largest 
measure of returns. 

An example of effective organization for the 
small city or the village has been evolved by 
Supt. H. C. Storm, of Batavia, Ill. It classifies 
the work logically and completely and places in 
the hands of the teachers the initiative and a 
full measure of authority, leaving in the super- 
intendent’s hands only the necessary veto and 
general oversight. 
of the work as follows: 


Red Cross. 

War Finances. 

Food Conservation. 

War Information. 

Correlation of War with Studies. 
New Ways Committee. 


Six committees have charge 


Each committee has a chairman—a teacher— 
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Rural Schools 





Per Per Per 
Cent. Cent. Cent. 
White Col. Total 
| | | 
Defects— 
Nigh ks aie eyae-de | SF 23. | 23. 
Reisner ese | 4.57 2.3 3.4 | 
Tensile ................1 48.8 53. 50. | 
Adenoids ...... verre oe 42. 37.5 | 
ae erry | 66.5 56.5 62.5 
Glands | 33.68 47. 40. 
oe ik i wnpe hiars | 10. 15. } 12.5 | 
DE gba s cases sie | 15. |} 14.5 | 16. 
CE Terre ree | ie 26.7 | 
Eruptions ......... af Be. * Be |) ee I 
Vaccination .. oe ee , ween. 5 } 
DE Sash e. vaansdeees | 8 | 96 | 88 | 
ee ere } . 7 = 4 3 dj 
| | | | 
Previous Sickness. | | 
Whooping Cough ..... | 65 |} 49.5 | 68 | 
NE bee ace a ye tet | 33. | 41. \ 
SO cuccsadaessl ae 24 | 30. 
tsa Pedcands eis | 37. 24 | 31. | 
I eg Ss Ex i nak |} 4. iS 2 ae * | 
Malaria (3 counties)...| 52. | 50. } 81. 
DEN 66 05.0.0 66508 | woe | 32 | 2.9 | 
Scarlet Fever ........ i me | Ba § Be Fi 
| | 


In order that the full significance of these rural 
respect to defective eyes, ears, tonsils, and teeth are 


Results of Medical Inspection in the State of Washington. 
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Cities (8,000) Industrial Schools 











Per | Per | Per Per Per Per 
Cent. | Cent. | Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. 
White Col. | Total White Col. Total 
14 | 8. 11 | 23. | $2. 27.5 

1.5 15 ae 2m 8. 7. 
70 | 60. | 65 }} 38. ] A. ] 46 
44.5 41.5 43. i} 19. | 41. 3 
63. | 62.5 62.7 | 57. | 31. 44 
67.5 | 73 70 62. | 38. 5 

5.7 | 16.8 9.5 || 4. 28. 16. 
5.5 | 7 oe Be  Viisesines 6. 
a aoe We TF OR hisaiscces 29. 

4.5 7.5 6. De | Wexeesenks 6. 
87. | 82.5 | 84.75 || 63. 60. 61.5 

a eer _ | | By Crees 1.2 

See 25 | D  Biccgea ses 9 

1] 
| | } | 

74.5 | 60.5 | 67.5 || 72. 61. 68.5 
74.5 45. | 59.7 80. 80. RO. 
58.5 | 39. | 48.5 || 52 51. 51.5 
71.5 | 34. } 52.5 || 40 34. 37. 
12 | 10. : || 7 18. 12.5 
«taunt AT, ee 4 | Oe R 

8.5 | 3. 5.25 || 6. 5. 5.5 
11.5 4.5 8 PS. a * 4. 


figures may be appreciated, the following figures in 
given from the statistical tables of four cities that 


have had systematic school inspection for four years or more: 


pupil who, in her opinion, has a physical defect 
or symptoms of disease, she fills out the follow- 
ing card and the pupil is not readmitted into 


and one or more members in each of the five 
grade schools. The chairmen are free to call 
meetings when necessary or to simply consult 
members by telephone or otherwise. Each com- 
mittee member is expected to promote the work 
of her committee in the building where she is 
located and to co-operate with her chairman and 
with other committees as may seem necessary. 
No work may be undertaken in any building 
without the consent of the principal. 

An outline of the respective committee activ- 
ities will make clear the scope of each and the 
general character of the war work. 

Red Cross This 
pushing knitting, sewing, and the making of 
scrap books, trench torches, ete. Each room is 
doing something and an effort is made to have 
each room specialize in one thing at a time. 


Committee. committee is 


War Finances. The raising of all funds from 
children and thru them is in charge of the “war 
finances” committee. The members are en- 
deavoring to enroll all children in the junior 
branch of the Red Cross; they are advertising 
the third Liberty Loan and are promoting the 
purchase of War Savings Stamps. It is plan- 
ning entertainments for the benefit of the Red 
Cross. 

War Information. Since the war started 
there have been four hundred books written on 
different phases of war and upon different 
branches of the service. This is exclusive of 
The war committee information is 
picking out a few of the best books and the best 
magazine articles and recommends them to the 
Those appropriate for children and 
young people are listed by grades from the sixth 
grade up through the senior year of the high 
school. Most of the teachers have little time to 
read and much of the war material is necessarily 
gotten up in haste and probably not worth the 


novels. 


teachers. 


Richmond, Va. New York City Chicago Pittsburgh 
6.5 22 15 17 
1.5 1.1 —_— °°» eanen 
5 eee 14.2 
30 55 37.7 42.2 


the school until he has consulted his family 
physician and the card returned signed by the 
physician. 


the Schools 


time spent reading it, so a careful selection is 
very necessary. The committee is recommend- 
ing only the best. 

Correlation of War with Studies. This com- 
mittee is discovering ways in which the war can 
be used to aid in the instruction in the various 
subjects. The members have found good ma- 
terial for live arithmetic work. Geography has 
its greatest opportunity in this war. There isa 
rich field for composition work and for history 
which the committee is utilizing. 

Food Conservation Committee. This com- 
mittee is gathering material to put before the 
teachers as to how best to instruct the children 
in food conservation. The members have in- 
vented examples as to how much food could be 
saved in a day by a room or a building if each 
child saved a certain trifling amount. Material 
for reading classes has been obtained from 
Washington. In the opinion of Mr. Storm the 
food conservation committee is one of the most 
important because of the danger of starvation 
in Europe before another harvest. American 
homes have not yet learned to practice real 
economy. The homes will learn much thru the 
children, if the latter are given proper instruc- 
tion. 

New Ways. This is the “scouting” committee 
and -the “steering” committee, and it is en- 
trusted with the duty of learning what new 
activities can be undertaken in the school. It 
has been collecting information from other 
towns, from educational journals and from other 
available sources. It is expected to report for 
new undertakings which are practicable and 
against such measures as cannot be taken in 
the schools without interference with the regu- 
lar educational functions. The “new ways” 


committee will direct toward other local organi- 


zations, duties which probably do not belong to 
the schools. 
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Planning the Schoolhouse in War-Time 


THE 3-ROOM SCHOOL 


William Draper Brinckloe, Architect, Easton, Md. 


“Seven thousand for one building? That’s 
not so bad,” beams the chairman, cheerfully. 

“JT said seventeen—not seven!” snaps the arch- 
itect. 

“Wha-a-t? But our entire appropriation is 
only $20,000, and we have two schools to build!” 

“Which needs it more, professor—Paris Hill 
or South London?” questions the member from 
the third district. 

“Both,” answers the county superintendent, 
ungrammatically but definitely. “And the dele- 
gations from both towns told me they would be 
back in about fifteen minutes.” 

“’ye got to—er—make a train,” says the 
member from the first district, scrambling has- 
tily to his feet. 

“T’ll entertain a motion to adjourn,” 
the chairman, desperately. 


contrary minded 
* * + n 





suggests 
“Those in favor 
ge 
carried! 


That’s a more or less correct sketch of the 
situation in your board, today, isn’t it? Since 
1914, most of us have been putting off most of 
our building work, hoping that the war would 
end and prices drop; and here we are out of the 
frying-pan into a particularly hot fire! Build- 
ing-costs are bad enough in the larger cities, but 
in the small towns the matter is infinitely worse. 
So some suggestions for the economical plan- 
ning of village schoolhouses may not be out of 
place. 

Now, a three-room school must of course have 
three classrooms, of the proper size and properly 
lighted. After that, in the order of importance, 
come (1) a work-room for domestic science and 
manual training, (2) a cloakroom or wardrobe 
adjoining each classroom, (3) an assembly room 
(4) a large hallway, (5) indoor toilet rooms, (6) 
a heating plant, (7) library, teachers’ room, etc. 
In different states, however, the school authori- 
ties often lay quite different stress on these sev- 
eral items, and it isn’t a bad idea to get the 
viewpoint of these different folk. So here are 
four standard plans from widely separated sec- 
tions of the country; also several other plans, a 
bit less ideal but somewhat less costly. 
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Fig. I. Standard Type E2, Pennsylvania, 


Fig. I is published by the Pennsylvania State 
Board of Education. The assembly room can 
be formed by throwing together two classrooms. 
Evidently this particular design is meant for a 
primary school; but by running a stairway down 
under the rear cloakroom, the basement could 
be utilized for manual training, toilets and so 
on. I have drawn a chimney in each room; in 
case of a coal famine, a jacketed stove will burn 
corn cobs, wood or any available fuel. Besides, 
& steam plant is a very costly thing these days. 
The hallway, you'll notice, is rather small; but 
since two of the classrooms have exits via the 
cloakrooms, this doesn’t matter—indeed, it’s 
rather a good thing. Remember that a building 
costs just about so much per square foot; if you 
keep down the area, you keen down the price, 
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Fig. Il 


Standard Type B4, Oregon 


too. Before me lies the plan of a certain school, 
with a total of 2,400 feet in three classrooms; 
the huge, long hallway has half as much again 

1,200 feet! 

Fig. II is the first floor of a standard Oregon 
school. A second story over the central portion 
assembly room; the basement is fitted 
with toilets, work rooms, ete. A most excellent 
layout, this; but too expensive for most of us, 
I’m afraid. By cutting down the stair hall and 
reducing the size of the cloakrooms, some sav- 
ing could be effected. 
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Fig. III. 3-Room School, Bulletin No. 585, 
U, S. Bureau of Education 


Fig. 
the United States Bureau of Education, and ex- 
cellent for the f 


III is the standard three-room plan of 


far south: 


the outdoor assembly, 


earth closets at opposite corners of the play- 
ground will cost a mere fraction of the plumb- 
er’s bill; and an open shed will make a good car- 
penter shop. 

Fig. LV, and the photograph (Fig. XII), give 
us a good idea of the novel way they do things 
in Arizona. These “unit system” classrooms 
can be built at an extremely low cost; and of 
course the question of future additions is en- 
tirely solved. There are separate buildings for 
domestic science, manual training, and as- 
sembly. 

Figures V, VI and VII show a very compact 
story-and-a-half structure, with no basement. 
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fF Fig..VI. Second Floor Plan, 
2-Story School. 
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Fig. V. First Floor Plan, 
2-Story School. 
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The assembly room is made by throwing to- 
gether the two lower classrooms; the little rear 
porch has a balcony above, fitted with a ladder 
to serve as a fire-escape. I have shown indoor 
toilet rooms for boys and girls at either end of 
the hall; but these can be used as cloakrooms, 
if there is no plumbing. In that case, the rear 
cloakroom can be cut off and the building can 
be shortened just that much. Of course, a one- 
story scheme is theoretically more ideal; but 
the school lot may be too small for a spread-out 
building. 

Very often there is an old schoolhouse of one 
or two rooms standing on the site; and the dele- 
gation urges the board to “tear the old thing 
down, and give us a good modern building.” I 
have generally found, however, that with a little 
ingenuity this old structure could be modern- 








Fig. VII, 


set in a sunny nook, and shaded in summer by 


five big trees, is a splendid scheme. 


ways or passages; 
doors. 
toilets and work rooms for girls and boys; 
in the south, this might be left out. 





Fig. IX. 


Sketch of the Finished Building. 
7 
af 


There is 
absolutely no waste space, for there are no hall- 
each room opens directly out- 
The original plan has a basement, with 
but 


Proper 


Sketch of 2-Story School. 


ized and made a part of the new schoolhouse; 
the saving in cost was usually well worth while. 
Take Fig. VIII, for example; the light part 
represents the old building, while the new work 
is blacked in solidly. These one-room schools 
are nearly all alike—three or four windows on 
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Fig. VIIT. Enlarging{a{l-Room[{School. 
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Fig. XII Glendale Grammar Scho 


each side, a chimney at the far end, a door at 
the other end—possibly a little vestibule built 
on at the front. In remodeling this type, I 
always take out the windows on the right and 
set them between the old windows on the left; 
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Enlarging a 2-Room School 


Fig. X 


this gives the correct “unilateral” lighting, of 
course. Then the old vestibule is cut off and 
moved to the back of the lot, to serve as a toilet 
or woodhouse; a new cloakroom is built on as I 
have shown. Then two more classrooms, with 
the necessary hallways, stairs, cloakrooms, etc., 
are added; a work room can be put in the cen- 
tral attic. Fig. IX shows how the remodeled 
look; the protesting 


building will patrons 


1. Gl lal Ari 
change their tune, when the work is done. 
“Say!” cried a certain farmer to me the other 


day, “we thought Superintendent Grimes was 
handing us a sure-enough lemon when he talked 
about ‘remodeling’ that old eyesore instead of 
giving us a new building; but darned if it isn’t 
the prettiest 
now.” 
Adding to the old two-room school requires a 
bit more thought, at times. If there is a hall 
way straight thru, like Fig. X, the new room 
may be added at the rear; but usually we find 
Then the 
new wing must go on at the front, as D’ve 
shown; with a little skill on the part of the 
architect, a very pretty school will result. 


little schoolhouse in the county 


some such condition as in Fig. i. 


It is generally best and cheapest to use frame 
construction for three-room buildings: and as 
far as possible, to give them a broad, bungalow- 
like design. An immense amount of material 
is wasted in the uselessly high roofs of most 
little schoolhouses; there is really no need for 
any “air space” to keep the rooms cool, since in 
sulating felt or something of the sort nailed 
under the rafters, will answer the same purpose. 
The outside walls may be covered with ordinary 
weather-boarding; tho I prefer gray-stained 
don’t require re-painting 
In most cases, a cellar is not 
provided the 


shingles, since they 
every year or so. 


absolutely necessary, building is 





dampness underneath. Of course that 
double flooring with paper between; 
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set up on piers with latticed openings: this 
lets the breezes blow right thru, to dry up all 


means 
else chilly 
feet and ill-studied | ssons will go together, I’m 
ifraid. 

Now, all this is merely a bit of first-aid to the 
members of the building committee: 
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Fig. XI Another way of doing 


to help them deeide the general features of the 
new school. As to amateur school-planning 
we ll, Vl quote Dr. 


Rock feller Foundation, in his 


Frank Bachman, of the 
Maryland sur 
vey: 

“Schoolhouses of obsolete type are still con 
structed, just as tho standard types, soundly 
planned, were not elsewhere in use.” 

And J. A. Churchill, Superintendent of Pub 
lic Instruction for Oregon, says pointedly : 

“ir & larger building than a one-room school 
house is to be constructed, a competent archi 


tect should be employs d!” 


Teacher-Qualifications Sought by Superintendents 


William F. Clarke, Ph. D., State Normal School, Minot, N. D. 


What qualifications do superintendents of 
schools want their teachers to possess? The an 
swer to this question is of 
many First, superintendents them 


selves are interested in knowing what their fel 


much eoneern t 
persons. 


low superintendents think essential to the make 
up of a satisfactory teacher. Second, teachers 
are vitally interested in knowing what qualifica 
tions superintendents them to have. 
Third, school board members usually have much 
to say regarding the employment and retention 
of teachers and so are glad to know what in 
general school superintendents have found de 
sirable in the way of teacher-qualifications 
This gives them a surer basis for their own 
opinions in regard to the Finally, 
teachers of pedagogy and directors of schools 
designed for the preparation of teachers need to 
know what will be expected of these teachers 
when they take up work in the public schools. 
So the question merits serious consideration 


expect 


matter. 


Superintendents themselves have answered 
the question many times and in many ways. 
One way is thru the schedules and qualifica 
tion blanks which they have devised and used for 


three distinct purposes. There is first the ap- 


plieation blank which they ask candidates for 
positions in their schools to fill out and file with 
them along with their application. This always 
calls upon the candidate to furnish considerable 
data of a specific nature regarding himself and 
his qualifications for the position for which he 
i The use of such a blank is quite 


reneral and is a good device for securing infor 


is applying. 


mation regarding the candidate direct from the 
himself. The 


often secures valuable information indirectly by 


candidate superintendent also 
noting the handwriting, the phraseology, the 
mental attitude, the knowledge of and regard 
for form, ete., of the candidate as revealed in hi 
answers to the questions in the blank. 

A second kind of schedule is a blank sent to 
persons who are acquainted with the candidate 
and who are presumed to be able to fill out the 
blank in an intelligent and reliable way. Usu 
ally the persons to whom these blanks are sent 
are those who have been given as references by 
the candidate, but not always. Sometimes the 
superintendent happens to be personally ac- 
quainted with individuals who know the candi- 
date and in such cases he will write to these 


directly. The replies to the questions in these 


bianks ar 
The blank used for this purpose necessarily dif- 


supposed to be strictly confidential. 
fers in important ways from the blank sent to 
candidates, tho the two often call for identically 
the same information regarding certain import- 
This last 
superintend nt not only to be doubly sure of his 


ant matters. feature enables the 
information regarding these matters, but it also 
gives him a check on the statements secured 
candidate, a check that is 
This sehedule is also in very 


directly from the 
often desirable. 
general use. 

A third schedule in use by some superintend- 
ents is one devised by them for the purpose of 
enabling them or their principals to judge the 
of their teachers by some definite, objec- 
Much could be 
said in favor of such a schedule and its use 
The quality 


of a teacher’s work and adequate and unbiased 


work 
tive and impersonal standard. 


should be more general than it is. 


judgment as to her efficiency are matters of 
vital concern to the teacher herself and to all 
others concerned. The superintendent himself 
is especially interested in knowing accurately 
ond thoroly the character and amount of each 


teacher’s work. Yet the methods by which these 
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items are determined are often irrational, un- 
just and otherwise pernicious. Often teachers 
are employed, dismissed, retained, advanced, 
ete. on considerations quite apart from the 
quality of their work. That this is exceedingly 
detrimental to the work of the schools ought to 
be sufficiently obvious to need no further dis- 
eussion. There is therefore need of an approved 
standard, generally accepted and used, in which 
shall be accurately specified the elements char- 
acteristic of good schoolroom procedure, and by 
which, accordingly, a teacher’s work could be 
estimated on a scientific and purely impersonal 
basis. In this connection it must be admitted, 
of course, that there are elements in a teacher’s 
work which it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
estimate. The answer to this objection is that 
there are enough tangible and measurable ele- 
ments in a teacher’s work to supply a basis for 
a just and sufficient estimate of the degree of its 
efficiency. Some very helpful and suggestive 
work in determining what these elements are 
has been done by Dr. Edward C. Elliott, chan- 
cellor of Montana’s state educational institu- 
tions. He has worked out a score card for de- 
termining the efficiency of a teacher and in this 
score card he has set down what he regards as 
the essential elements of good schoolroom pro- 
cedure, together with their relative importance. 
Some superintendents are using this score card 
in its original form; others have used it as a 
basis for constructing a score-card or schedule 
better adapted to their own ideas and situation. 
But, the adoption of the Elliott score-card, or of 
anything like it, does not seem to have been as 
general as is desirable. It is probable that such 
a device will be slow in coming into general use. 
Any such device measures the one using it as 
well as the person who is being measured. 
Superintendents and supervisors are aware of 
this fact and naturally shrink from passing defi- 
nite and specific judgment on the work of the 
teachers under their charge. Such a judgment 
is hard to make, and it may react unfavorably 
upon the maker. Moreover, in many cases the 
superintendent has passed a favorable judgment 
upon the teacher at the time she was employed 
and he naturally hesitates in passing an unfav- 
orable criticism upon her after her employment. 
And experience has shown that the easiest way 
to avoid such a criticism is to make no extended 
and specific criticism at all. But most superin- 
tendents would be quite ready to admit that 
such criticisms of all teachers should be made. 
They are aware of the fact that in any other 
sphere he would be regarded as an incompetent 
employer who had no way of arriving at a judg- 
ment as to the efficiency of his employes, nor 
wanted any. 

Believing that superintendents, because they 
are directly on the firing line and so know at 
first hand the conditions to be met, have the best 
opportunity tor knowing what the elements of 
teaching efficiency are, the writer wrote many 
of them recently and secured from them copies 
of the schedules they are using for any or all of 
the purposes named above. These schedules 
came from a large territory, extending from 
Connecticut to California and from Michigan 
to Oklahoma. ‘They came also from superin- 
tendents in the largest cities as well as from 
superintendents in smaller cities and towns. 
They were fairly representative of all superin- 
tendents. 

Altogether 111 schedules were received and in 
these were more than 1,700 references to vari- 
ous teacher-qualifications. It is not to be under- 
stood that more than 1,700 different qualifica- 
tions were listed in the schedules. There were, 
however, more than six hundred. Superintend- 
ents, accordingly, have in mind over six hundred 
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different qualifications which they consider of 
sufficient importance to justify their inclusion 
in a formal list of desirable teacher-qualifica- 
tions. 

Such a formidable list might well stagger 
prospective teachers and the directors of schools 
for the training of teachers. At least it should 
suggest to both classes that preparation for 
teaching is a serious and important undertak- 
ing. The list is formidable, not only because of 
its length, but also because of the nature and 
variety of the qualifications it enumerates. No 
one but a prodigy could hope to measure up to 
the requirements found in the list. However, 
the reader will of course know that no one sche- 
dule contained all of the six hundred items, nor 
the tenth of them; so that no superintendent is 
to be thought of as having in mind more than a 
small portion of the requirements. 

It is of course necessary to cut down the list 
in order to reduce it to anything like usable pro- 
portions. Taking as the basis for elimination 
the principle that the relative importance of a 
qualification may be determined by ascertaining 
the frequency of its recurrence in the schedules. 
and limiting the new list to those items recur- 
ring not fewer than sixteen times in the sche- 
dules examined, the resulting list contains but 
23 items. By grouping similar items and treat- 
ing them as identical, the list shrinks still more 
and contains but thirteen items. Such elimina- 
tions and reductions, while necessary, compel 
the omission of many specific and interesting 
ideas. For, elimination leaves them out entirely, 
and condensation requires the use of general 
terms which conceal the individual viewpoint. 
The general term, “character traits,” for exam- 
ple, serves as a convenient head under which to 
list many traits; but the particular traits of 
character thought desirable by superintendents 
is the matter of most interest and concern. 
Nothing but a perusal of the schedules them- 
selves can reveal the extent and nature of super- 
intendents’ ideas regarding what it takes tu con- 
stitute the make-up of a satisfactory teacher. 

Omitting all items recurring fewer than six- 
teen times in the various schedules the follow- 
ing are left. The figures after each item inai- 
cate the number of times the item recurred i. 
the schedules. It is to be remembered that the 
phrases used are seldom those of the superin- 
tendents themselves, but are briefer and more 
general in their significance, as is necessary in 
any Classification. 

Character traits (not listed else- 


ee Pee iy ey 175 (or more) 
Education and scholarship....... 121 
Health and vitality.......... cnain ee 
Appearance ...... reer & 


Subjects candidate can teach best. 6 
Special preparation for teaching.. 61 
EXperience ...2eescees oeecenecens ae 
Co-operation and loyalty......... 45 
Salary desired or received in past. 42 


Ability to discipline............. 42 
Physical defects ..........4.- vee 
Character and moral influence.... 35 
Ability to teach music........... 34 
Professional growth und interest... 33 
Ability to teach drawing......... 32 
Success in teaching.............. 29 
Marriage status .....cccsecccees 28 
Personality (undefined) ......... 26 
Interest in the community........ 26 
Attitude towards and interest in 
GERIIOR, ce vnc necvadecnteanss o 25 
Church relations .......... ieate, oe 
Daily preparation ...........+. oo Ut 


o 


Interest in the life of the school.. 1 
It will be seen that at least ten of the 23 
items could have been included under the gen- 


99 


eral term “character traits,” and the list short- 
tened still further. But the list would lose 
much of its value by such treatment. It will 
also be seen that almost half of the more than 
eleven hundred stipulations of qualifications as 
exhibited in the above list refer to character in 
some of its aspects. Character is accordingly by 
far the most important qualification in the 
minds of the superintendents. 

One of the traits of character much valued by 
them is seen to be that of co-operation and loy- 
alty. In this they are entirely justified. No 
manly superintendent wants to be surrounded 
by a body of sycophants; but he is justified in 
demanding that his subordinates enter sympa- 
thetically into his plans and conscientiously 
endeavor to carry them out. Ability to disci- 
pline is another characteristic emphasized by 
superintendents. It is clear also that they want 
teachers who are interested in their profession, 
in their pupils and in the community in which 
they work. Special preparation is desired by 
many of them—more even than the much valued 
item of experience. That education and scholar- 
ship should stand second in the list is not sur- 
prising, and one feels that the superintendents 
are justified in placing the item of health and 
vitality quite near the head. 

It may be surprising to some, however, that 
“appearance” should stand fourth in the list, 
especially when they recall that some of the 
world’s greatest teachers were anything but at- 
tractive, either in face or dress. But the super- 
intendents are right in emphasizing this quali- 
fication. A homely teacher is handicapped to 
that extent, and a teacher careless of personal 
appearance exerts a demoralizing influence over 
her pupils. It is worth noting that the item 
fifth in the list is “subjects candidate can teach 
best,” for this indicates an interest in special- 
ization even in the elementary grades. This in- 
terest in special aptitudes may be prophetic. 
For with specialization coming rapidly in the 
seventh and eighth grades thru the medium of 
the junior high school and other devices, who 
shall say that the movement will not spread 
later to lower grades as well? 

The list is also interesting for what it does 
not contain. There is, for example, no allusion 
to the teacher’s political beliefs and biases. In- 
quiry regarding this point did not occur once in 
any of the schedules. There were also very few 
inquiries as to nationality. Later schedules 
will probably show some important modifications 
at these points. There was also no inquiry in 
any of the blanks as to church preference by 
the candidate, not even as to the fundamental 
one of Catholic or Protestant. The writer hap- 
pens to know that superintendents are some- 
times interested in specific church relationships; 
but they are careful to make their inquiries 
more covertly than thru the medium of a formal 
blank. This fact suggests that there are other 
qualifications prized by superintendents which 
they prefer not to put down in a schedule. 

It is further significant that the above list 
appears to contain no item referring specifically 
to technique. The item “Success in Teaching” 
does in reality include some specific allusions 
to matters of technique, but they were few. 
How is this fact to be explained? Doubtless a 
number of factors enter into the situation. A 
large one must be the fact that up to the present 
we have few teachers who have developed any 
very elaborate and rational system of technique 
and there is often lacking, even in the case of 
superintendents, any very great appreciation of 
the nature and value of such a system of tech- 
nique. Superintendents accordingly often do 
not have in mind any elements of technique 
about which they feel sufficiently satisfied to 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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NEXT YEAR’S LEVY AND BUDGET 


W. W. Earnest, Champaign, III. 


The annual school tax levy, like the state of 
matrimony, is not lightly to be approached by 
any one. Unless superintendent and school 
board have vision that takes the form of fore- 
sight directed toward careful budget making, 
their later visions of desirable education, how- 
ever clear and beautiful, may prove of no more 
worth than pipe-dreams. 

Now is the time of the year for this forward 
looking. For estimating school supplies, repairs 
and improvements needed, a blank listing a 
hundred or more of the items suggested by past 
experience should be put early into the hands of 
regular and special teachers, principals, janitors, 
engineers, and all others concerned. Each 
should estimate with due regard to economy and 
report the kinds and quantities of supplies and 
the nature of repairs and improvements needed 
and sufficient for the next school year. Each 
principal or head of a department should com- 
plete the compilation of such reports and have 
the result ready before March 1. 

During the month of March, a further com- 
bination of such reports should be made, with 
such additional information as financial records, 
the conditions of new school enterprises, etc., fur- 
nished, by superintendent, clerks or department 
of estimates, according to the size and plan of 
organization of the school system. In this pro- 
cess, all estimates should be scrutinized with 
respect to the possibility of oversights or mis- 
takes and all claims should be equalized or ad- 
justed, so far as may be, with reference to their 
relative importance and the known limitations 
of revenue. Before the first of April, the whole 
should be shaped into a systematic estimate 
under the headings prescribed by the forms of 
statistical report to the federal bureau of educa- 
tion, with subdivisions fitted to local conditions. 

This preliminary estimate, backed up by still 
more closely itemized estimates of sums placed 
under certain heads, when needed, is now ready 
to be submitted to the official committee on 
finance and should be submitted as early as the 
organization of the board permits the taking up 
of business for the new year. This committee 
should be shown that each item has been esti- 
mated accurately, that the whole budget is prop- 
erly related to the needs of the schools and that 
the program proposed is possible within the 
limits of sound financial management. 

The division of the estimate into a large num- 
ber of items is a principal factor in the process 
of justifying the budget in the minds of the 
committee, the board, or other taxing body, and 
the public. If lump sums be requested under 
only two to ten heads, they will seem large and 
suggest possible saving and reduction of the 
levy; but it is easy to show the real need of 
each of a large number of comparatively small 
sums, each for its purpose, and the process of 
simple addition will attend to the totals. The 
public is rarely penurious when taken into full 
confidence and shown the reasons for the pay- 
ments it is asked to make. 

With such alterations, either in the way of 
additions or deductions, as the finance commit- 
tee considers necessary or desirable, the esti- 
mate now passes on as the report of the com- 
mittee to the whole board and becomes, if and 
when adopted, the official budget and the basis 
for the tax levy, allowances for unforeseeable de- 
mands, for the cost of collecting taxes and un- 
collectible tax items always being included or 
added. 

The proposed form of the budget and its uses 
after serving as the basis of the levy are best 


shown in the statement made after each meet- 
ing of the board, for the information of board 
members and others, comparing sums spent with 
the estimates for the year. An actual example 
follows: 
Champaign, Ill, Dec. 5, 1917. 
To Principals, Head of Departments, Special 
Teachers and Janitors: 

Estimating with due regard for economy and 
yet making the quantities sufficient for the whole 
year, please fill out the accompanying report on 
supplies needed for your school for the school 
year beginning in Sept., 1918. In case you need 
none of a certain kind of supplies, fill the blank 
with O. In case you wish to recommend a change 
in kind or quality of supplies or additional sup- 
plies of any kind, give full information as to the 
goods recommended including description, cost 
and address of dealer from whom they may be 
obtained. 

This report should be filled out so carefully 
that there will be little, if any, occasion next year 
to ask for any kind of supplies not now requested, 
the need of which might be foreseen; for it will 
be considered carefully in making up estimates 
of expenses for next year. The report should be 
completed and returned on or before March 1, 
1918. 

Yours very truly, 
W. W. Earnest. 


REPORT OF SUPPLIES FOR 1918-1919, 


reer Principal 
The teachers and principal of this building esti. 
mate that the following supplies will be necessary to 
provide properly for the needs of the school during 
the school year 1918-1919: : 


General School Supplies. 
reams Examination paper—S'%4x1l1, with margin, 
-reams Examination paper—6'4x8, wide ruled, white 


-reams Examination paper—6%xS8, narrow ruled 
white. , 

-reams Examination paper—6'\4x8, wide ruled, yel- 
low. 

-reams Examination paper—6'%4x8, narrow ruled 
yellow, ‘ 

-bundles of laying sticks, 

..doz, pencils, desk pencils, either Kagle or Dixon 
Se grade. 

.doz. pencils, E, No. 773, very large fo primary 
grades, : 

.doz. penholders, Eagle No. 1040, 

-paper punches, 

.boxes rubber bands, small size, \% in. 

boxes rubber bands, large size, 1 in 

.Dennison labels, No. 213 . , No, 241 


-manilla envelopes, 6% in, 
-manilla envelopes, 10 in, 
-White envelopes, 6% in. 
.White envelopes, 10 in 
-White stamped envelopes, 6% in. 
..Seat charts. 
-blackboard erasers 
-yards of outing flannel for board cloth. 
.-gross blackboard crayon, anduseptic ...., soft .. 
colored ‘. 
gross steel pens, kind wanted please name 
...Eagle blue pencils, for grading exam. papers, ete. 
..--Eagle red pencils, for grading exam. pupers, ete. 
.blackboard pointers 
pairs of ten inch scissors. 


FORM FOR RECORDING EXPENDITURES FROM THE SCHOOL FUNDS, DIST. No. 71. 
(Used as a Basis for Budget). 
General Control. 


School Board and Business Office 
ee fe era re 
Pee 
BOREG TEPOMSOS 2cccccccccsces 
Commencement Expenses ........ 
School Census ........ halvees de 
Board Printing ...... 


Compulsory Attendance 
Ths GS Mees Gis cescncse 
COETAFO cccccccsece me 


Superintendent’s Office 
is We skasiece eevee ry 
Sal. Clerk in Office...... 
Office Supplies aa 
Expenses of Lect... 


Supervision— 
Salary of H. S. Principal 
Office Supplies 


Teachers’ Salaries 
H. S. Teachers... 
Klementary Prin, 
Regular E®mentary Teachers 
Special Elementary Teachers . 
Garden and Playground Teachers 


Classroom Supplies— 
General School Supplies 
Supplies for Indigents.. 
School Printing ....... ; 
Postage and Expressage.. 
Cooking Supplies, H. 8&.. 
Cooking Supplies, Grade 
Sewing Supplies, H. 8... 
Sewing Supplies, Grade.. 
Art Supplies, H. 8. “ 
Art Supplies, Grade 
Primary Supplies re 
Manual Training Supplies, H. 8S 
Manual Training Supplies, Grade 
Music Supplies, H. 8.... 
Music Supplies, Grade...... F 
Physics Laboratory Supplies..... 
Chem. Laboratory Supplies...... 
Agri. Laboratory Supplies.. + 
Commercial Department Supplies 
Freight and Drayage... 
Sup. Readers, Grade. 
Histories of Co 


Tuition Refunded 


$ 250.00 $ 83.32 $ 166.68 
50.00 50.00 
100.00 11.00 SY_OU 
100,00 3.36 96.64 
130.00 110.00 20.00 
200.00 65.00 135.00 
S3U,U0 272.68 007.32 
540.00 130.00 410.00 
36.00 8.00 28.00 
576.00 138.00 438.00 

3,000.00 1,000.00 2,000.00 
600,00 200.00 390.00 
50.00 32.95 17.05 
100.00 100.00 
3,750.00 1,242.95 2,507.05 
2 050.00 392.60 1,657.40 
25.00 


25.00 


2,075.00 392.60 





Operating Fund. 


Salaries of Supt. and Jan 
Bes CC SEMscc c's sves 
Sal. of Supt aw 
Telephone and Telegraph 


Fuel, Water, Lights, Etc. 
Fuel, Grades .. 
Fuel, Central School...... 
Laundering and Towels.... 
Water Supply ...... er 
Gas and Electricity, H. S 
Gas and Electricity, Grades 
Janitors’ Supplies, H. 8... 
Janitors’ Supplies, Grades 
Automobile Expenses 
Freight and Drayage 


30 





26,370.00 5,076.46 
7,200.00 1,368.00 
31,635.00 6,077.25 
5,383.00 1,018.10 4,364.90 
200,00 125.00 75.00 
70,788.00 13, OA.81 57,123.19 
1,500.00 1,038.90 461.10 
100,00 57.07 12.93 
200. 00 192.36 7.64 
100.00 28.30 71.70 
325.00 18.08 276.97 
200.00 9.25 190.75 
50.00 2.67 7.33 
25.00 !5.00 
100.00 32.90 67.10 
150.00 108.06 41.04 
150.00 70.50 79.45 
100,00 20 BS 79.72 
50.00 50.00 
50.00 7.33 42.67 
50.00 50.00 
125.00 125.00 
200.00 00.00 
50.00 64.40 $ 14.40 
50.00 50.00 
125.00 98,29 26.71 
200.00 65.00 235.00 
98.00 98.00 
4,098.00 1,843.39 2,269.01 14.40 
50.00 60.00 
7,850.00 2 756.00 94.00 
1,080.00 360.00 720.00 
995,00 86.18 1238.82 
9,155.00 3,202.18 V52.82 
50.00 MO.00 
900.00 845.26 
150.00 104.71 
500.00 ; 73.70 
800.00 107.27 692.73 
250.00 58.72 191,28 
350.00 382.74 32.74 
500.00 508.65 8,65 
300.00 152.66 147.34 
150.00 64.75 85.25 
3,950.00 1,803.12 2,188.27 41.39 
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doz. small, scissors, sharp points 
doz. small Scissors, round 
_. paper of pins, state kinds 
balls of cotton cord. 
.knives. : 
‘'poxes of fasteners, staple form, ™% in. 
‘poxes of fasteners, staple form, % in. 


point Ss 
needed, 


Srhool oard Sournal 


School Printing List. 
sheets of alphabet cards 
report to parents, No, 1...., No. 2 » No. 3 
principal's weekly report blanks 
school supply orders, 
enrollment blanks, 
pupil’s report cards, per semester 


Laboratory Supplies. 


Chemistry. 
Supply List. 


‘quipment List. 
Art. 
Supply List. 


‘quipment List. 
Commercial, 








; ; ; oun as Supply List. Equipment List. 
eat .boxes of fastener clips, ‘ce’ or “o.k. kind, teachers’ monthly report blanks. ' Physics. we ’ 
pal, ..pkgs. Victrola needles, monthly schedules. Supply List. Equipment List 
esti- .boxes thumb tacks, temperature blanks Subite Snéakine. taot 1i ; 
y to -boxes Dennison gold stars, large principal's stationery. - ; oA Speaking, Including Play Materials, 
ring ‘boxes Dennison flag stickers. a small pad, 2%”x4”, white paper. Supply List, sed Equipment List, 
maps, here state kind, catalog description, ete, small pad, 3”x5”, blue paper, high school only - ly List Agriculture, ; ; 
_, globes, suspended. teachers’ record books, daily records, ee — i Seuipenens Sher. 
_.globes, desk. ; .small cards for seat charts, per grade a “—— Gymnasium, Girls, . 
in, Earnest number cards, primary, or above, accord certificates of promotion. Supply ist ; Equipment List 
hite, ing to color. assignment cards. . —se Gymnasium, Boys, 
uled, _,Maxson number cards, according to set number, plain white paper 814x111”, office and high school Supply sist. Equipment List. 
‘poxes Toy money. only. Dom, Science, 
yel- boxes colored pegs. identification tags, for books, high school only. S ly Li weed, — 
...boxes Dominoes for number work, .program blanks, high school only Supply List , Equipment List 
uled, _ cardboard dominoe sheets, teachers’ monthly grade averages, high school only. : : < afeteria. ; 
numeral frames for primary number work attendance sheets, daily reports, high school only. What the Board of Education should furnish, only, 
_.boxes for alphabet cards. should any new blank be needed send sample. Supply List Sewing. Kaul t List 
nixon itch instruments . , yay ist. “quipmen st. 
*-Paams music paper. Drawing Paper, Etc., Grade Schools. Grade Cooking. 
nary ‘hektographs. gray drawing paper, 9x12 in. Supply List. ai Equipment List 
-hektograph ink, color desired. reams gray drawing paper, 6x9 in é Manual Training, H. 8, _ , 
' dictionaries, name kind, reams white drawing paper, 9x12 in Supply List Equipment List, 
‘yard sticks. reams white drawing paper, 6x in ; Manual Training, Grades. 
‘book supports. reams manilla drawing paper, 9x12 in Supply List. Equipment List 
‘rolls transparent tape for mending books, reams manilla drawing paper, 6x in. Library Books, H,. 8. 
_.rolls linen tape for mending books, .Squared drawing paper, gray, % in Library Books, Grades. 
charts, bird...., Aldine...., History... squared drawing paper, gray, 4 in New and Replacement. 
eards, phonic...., sight word...., word & phrase manilla drawing paper, M% in. Grade. Title Book. Company, Price 
ecards, seat work No. 1.. No, 2.... , manilla drawing paper, %4 in. Supplementary Readers. 
phonic drill,. sheets of cardboard, give color Wanted for next year’s list. 
, encyclopedias, Ibs, ~ y 1 gre toe Grade Title Book. Company, Price. 
_.ink eradicator. .tubes of paste, adhezo, A . 
‘pencil sharpeners, kind.... jars of paste, adhezo. Medical Supplies. 
.pencil sharpener blades, .powder paste. ‘ thermometers, ; 
7) pencil or pen racks, ,water pans, individual water cups. medicated cotton, width. 
‘thermometers. .coffee pot or kettle to distribute water, gauze bandage, 
‘boxes colored lentils. boxes of water colors for teachers’ use. ou of cloves 
, ete ‘waste baskets. sheets tinted construction paper, 12x18 in. -Camphor, 
etc. " desk files desk supplies of any kind, sheets tinted construction paper, 9x12 in, poke gem 2 pt. bottles 
‘large desk blotters. : 4YSOl, pt. bottles 
aoe bottles of red ink. Primary Handwork. Adhesive tape for bandages, 
‘quarts of writing fluid for children’s use Here tell the kind and amount of material wanted as : ’ — 
; ot tease suited for problems the teacher is prepared to Janitors Supplies. 
"* paper cutters. handle, reams paper towels, 12x18”, 
reams paper towels, 9x12”, 
’ quarts of liquid soap, 
CONCLUSION_OF FORM FOR RECORDING EXPENDITURES. ....lvory soap, 
; ....-Gold Dust. 
Maintenance. .. Bon Ami. 
tepairs and Replacements eo — Sweeping compound, 
teplacement of Furniture . Ides 100.00 243.26 Or a7 143.26 Floor brushes. 
Repairs to Buildings and Grounds 2,000.00 1,853.63 196.3% mops. 
. ; = hn ai’ brooms, 
2,150.00 2,096.89 196.37 143.26 ladder 
Insurance Premiums .. . 500.00 123.00 564.00 ...Wire furnace brush, 
_— mrtce ...-dust cloth, 
luriliary Agencies. + sponges. 
Library Expenses * es il 15.79 ....Duteh Cleanser, 
Library Supplies, H. S.. <00,00 154.21 970 00 ....Soft soap. 
Librarian, H. S.. 300,00 30.00 of.) toilet paper. 
Library Supplies, Grades 100,00 69.04 30.06 : 
J —— —— Furniture Needed, Replaced or New. 
GOV.00 254.15 345.85 ... Teachers’ desks, room... 
Health Service— am A ...Pupils’ desks, room 
Salary School Nurse.. 810,00 —— 2 ....flags, in room, room 
oe ere ee ee : Ry Do a MK 219 59 .. chairs—teachers’, 
Disinfection ‘ ‘ ‘ 000.00 130.41 SLU high, 
1,196.00 332,23 863.77 ~ = i ula 
Other Services— re 75.00 rest room furniture, here tell what should be added 
Music for Gymnasium Classes 60.00 180.00 to equip room, 
Swimming Pool Attendant 180,00 ? blackboards needed for special teachers, 
265.00 255.00 anet for flag pole, 
Capital Outlay. -BOngs. 
-soap bowls, 
Grounds and Buildings , ial ey .tables, small 
Improvements . ‘ ry tte 2h 6 U9 yey .blackboards refinished 
‘ pinp 0” 
Special Assessments I, Ay (a) =o V7 "191.08 -teplace old boards with slate, room,, 
Flag Supplies , od —- perme .steel mats, 
t- > 208 . =o ¢ ..cocoa mats, 
6550.00 2 396.06 1,103.04 ‘leatherette to cover tables. 
New Equipment ; aia ont dust pans, 
New Furniture, H. 8 : ; UU.00 178.50 121,50 = 
New Furniture and Fixtures, Grades 200.00 201.57 es 1.37 Grounds. 
Man. Train. E., H. 8. ... 200,00) 15.50 154.50 ..fences repaired or new, underline, 
Man. Train. K., Grades = OW) 21.15 228.5% fountains, repaired or new, underline, 
Dom. Science K., H. S 100.00 16.39 84.61 .playground apparatus, new, what is most needed 
Dom. Science K., Grades 50,00 AS 49.57 iota 
See certs Se Se Se 0.00 i ont‘ an playground apparatus, repaired, 
Physics Lal a: a POO LOO &.40 91.60 " r 
Mace, Gab. 2. H. & 175.00 175.00 Buildings. 
. as ‘9 ee . ‘ Or nO Th , P @ 
Agriculture E., H. 8 150.00) 90.20 09.79 .What should be repainted? 
Physiography E., H. S 60.) ov .. glass replaced. 
Commercial Dept. E., H. S 300,00 a 300.00 furnace repairs. 
Gymnasium E., H. 8.. =U). 3.31 196.69 -new window shades. 
Equipment, Supt. Office . 200.00 200.00 electric lights, 
= aoe ae : — .doors to rooms that need repairs, keys, ete, 
2,475.00 534,28 1,942.00 134 walls need refinishing, room.... 
14.40 Bonds and Interest o here name improvements that teachers think ought 
! r 000.00 
Payment of Bonds 0,000.00 1907 5147 50 to be made, 
' Interest on Bonds oe 9,400.00 ed OW aad rth hey * 8 . 
ina on Weer Ronde 150.00 450.00 Disinfection. 
: . Sere - ree ..gal. sprayer fluid. 
— 14,925.00 1,327.50 10,597.50 4 gal. disinfection for water used for scrubbing. 
14.40 Totals : $123,873.00 $ 32,673.84 $ 91,449.58 $250.42 fumigating lamps, 
. = ¢ 9 ¢ 
60.00 Educational Fund, Bal, June 30, 191% $ 13,293.90 
Treasury Balances 
Received Tuition, Aug, 22, 1917....... . . 196.00 - 
teceived Urbana Transfer, Sept. 19, 1917 ; 2,235.34 THE RED CROSS WORKER. 
Received Tuition, Oct. 2, 1917.. ” pagel Interminable folds of gauze 
teceived Taxes, 1917 ‘ i etl hes For those whom we shall never see 
18,963.69 Remember, when your fingers pause, 
> ’ 
Warrants issued since June 30, 1917 21,524.47 That every drop of blood to stain 
. $97 429.99 This whiteness, falls for you and me, 
‘ lo ‘ 17 » el ie sy) 
Building 1 a , fal. June 30, 1917 12,477.96 Part of the price that keeps us free 
Received Urbana Transfer, Sept. 18, 1917 os 1,117.67 To serve our own, that keeps us clean 
Received of Collectors, Taxes, 1917 16,537.35 For shame that other women know 
32.74 80.182.98 O, saviours we have never seen, 
wee 132.5 
atid Warrants issued since June 30, 1917 11,149.37 Forgive us that we are so slow! 
2.908 61 God—if that blood should cry in vain, 
— Balance, Nov. 19, 1917 eereer And we have let our moments go! 
J : 
41.39 Total balance in Treasury on date $416,422.83 Amelia J. Burr. 
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WASTE IN SUPERVISION 


AN ANALYSIS OF SCHOOL SUPERVISION 
A. S. Martin, Superintendent of Schools, Norristown, Pa. 


The responsibility for good or for poor 
schools; for economy or for waste in popular 
education in the last analysis rests with the 
citizens. They directly or indirectly determine 
the personnel of the school board and the school 
board selects the supervisors and the teachers. 
The supervisors usually have an influence on 
the selection of teachers and directly determine 
the quality of instruction thru the school curri- 
cula, school organization, and professional in- 
spiration and guidance of the teachers. 

Reform in education is possible thru the 
supervisors. Usually its inauguration is in re- 
sponse to public demand for 
When there is evidence that a part of a system 
of popular education is defective, wasteful of 
material, time, or energy, it is the common right 
of the public to demand reform. Public schools 
exist for the children, for the future common 
weal; not for the teacher, principal, supervisor, 
or school director. 

Because supervisors have such vital directive 
force over the public schools, a discussion of the 
relative merits of typical systems which obtain 
thruout this country should be of general in- 
terest. There are at least three well defined 
types of supervision worthy of analysis: The 
system which places the function of supervision 
in a superintendent over all the schools and in 
an executive principal in every school building 
who devotes all his school-time to teaching; the 
system of supervision vested in a superintend- 
ent over all the schools and in a supervising 
principal who devotes half of his time to super- 
vision of teachers and half of the time to teach- 
ing in every school unit; and the system (com- 
mon to large cities) which administers its 
schools thru a superintendent, associate super- 


improvement. 


intendents, district superintendents, and super- 
vising principals who devote all their time to 
supervision. 

The chief functions of supervision are the 
interpretation of the needs of the children in 
terms of courses of study for the school board, 
the teachers, the community, and the children; 
to advise the school board of the buildings, 
equipments and supplies necessary to realize the 
ends set forth in the courses of study; to out- 
line the methods of operating the plant and of 
the physical control of the buildings for the 
jenitors and principals; and to explain to the 
principals and teachers the organization of the 
classes and the particular methods by which 
the teachers may classify and teach the pupils. 

These significant demands of supervision re- 
quire a supervisor who is larger than academic 
training and broader than a library recluse. He 
must know modern life and its demands. His 
insight into human nature must be keen and his 
personality must command confidence and r 
spect. He should be a man of vision and pre- 
vision and must know details of methods of 
control and teaching essential to all grades from 
the primary to the senior class. His scholar 
ship should be genuine and efficient. Academic 
degrees are not necessarily an index to it for 
only actual ability to accomplish ends is the 
real evidence of efficiency. 

Given a competent supervisor, his influence 
rises in importance with its directness on the 
teachers. His plans and his ideas should touch 
the teacher at first-hand when possible and an 
efficient school system will be organized on this 
basis. 
impossible for one supervisor to inspect all the 
schools and act as an advisor to all of the in- 
dividual teachers. Consequently it is necessary 


However, in large school systems it is 


to have some definite system of supervision. 
This has given rise to the different types of 
systems indicated above. 

Unity of aim and method is essential to the 
management of any large enterprise. This i: 
particularly desirable in a school system. The 
where the teacher 
She should be 
certain that both her aims and methods have the 


learning process obtains 
makes contact with the pupils. 


stamp of approval. This knowledge she obtains 
from her supervisor. Two supervisors perform 
ing the same function of supervision are not 
only a waste of energy but have a tendency to 
embarrass the teacher with conflicting sugges 
tions. On this basis—the detriment of con- 
flicting advice and the duplication of a parti- 
cular function—I will analyze the merits of the 
three systems of supervision. The criticism will 
be based on direct and indirect knowledge. 
Compromise has a population of possibly 
150,000 people. 
vides a superintendent for all the schools, an 


Its system of supervision pro- 


assistant superintendent for the first four grades 
(yearly grades), and a supervising principal 
(teaching one-half the time) for each school 
building. The superintendent is expected to 
visit each teacher once annually, the assistant 
superintendent visits the lower grades bi-month- 
ly, and the thirty-seven supervising principals 
visit the schools in their unit bi-weekly. 

The system is an example of a type common 
thruout this country. Many of the supervising 
principals hold _ their 
seniority. 


jobs on account of 
Their academie preparation in a 
number of instances is very limited and their 
supervision is largely based on their own ex 
perience. Originally they were not selected by 
the superintendent but were placed there by 


They 


were experienced teachers in the advanced ele 


their friends on the board of education. 


mentary grades when they received their pro 
motion to the principalship. ‘Their position is 
fixed by a long tenure of office and the quality of 
their supervision is little influenced by the 
superintendent. Many of their teachers are 
their superior both in academic attainments and 
professional training for they are of the type 
of the new thought in education. 

The supervision which the superintendent ad 
ministers thru these supervisors is of course 
expressed second-hand if at all. There are as 
many standards as there are supervising prin 
cipals and the teachers are placed in the anoma 
lous situation of responding to the direction of 
the supervisory principal, the assistant superin- 
tendent, and the superintendent. The inevitable 
result is a compromise and a lack of whole- 
hearted response to any one. 

The time devoted to supervision in these 
schools is equivalent to twenty supervisors who 
devote their entire time to supervision. The 
amount of money invested in supervision | 
approximately $28,000. 
differentiated 


supervision. It employs a 


Prodigal represents a highly 
paper system of 
superintendent over all the schools, six asso 
ciate superintendents, twelve district superin- 
tendents, and two hundred supervising princi 
pals who devote all their time to supervision 


None ot the schoo] 


units have more than fifty divisions nor less 


(are expected to do so). 


than twelve divisions. ‘The total money spent 
for supervision approximately amounts to $385, 
000. 

Inspection of this system of 4,500 teachers 


reveals remarkable possibilities. Teachers of 


one large unit informed the writer that their 
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work had not been inspected by the superintend- 
ent, any associate superintendent, or any district 
superintendent during the entire school term, 
In fact, they did not expect any visits from 
these supervisors. It was ascertained that the 
only source of professional inspiration and di- 
rection was the supervising principal who 
usually visited their schools for short periods of 
time once or twice a month. 

True the course of study came from the de- 
partment of superintendence but there was no 
evidence that its operation was checked up by 
any individual except the supervising principal, 
The promotion of teachers and the consequent 
increase of salaries is supposed to have for its 
basis the independent judgment of the district 
superintendent and that of the supervising prin- 
cipal. The district superintendent made no 
definite inspection and the teacher either was 
obliged to rest her case with the supervising 
principal and trust for his influence on the dis- 
trict superintendent or obtain the intercession 
of friends with the district superintendent for 
a favorable recommendation. In reply to a 
question, the supervising principal facetiously 
remarked that he did not do any teaching and 
had two clerks in addition. 

This particular system has for such super 
vision as does obtain more than two hundred 
standards. There is the tendency on the part 
of the principals to seek release from the duties 
of teaching and to solicit the privilege of be- 
coming compilers of statistics with the assist- 
ance of clerks, or to become nothing more than 
an office keeper. This is a tendency common to 
all types of school systems. The redeeming fea- 
ture in education in this respect lies in the fact 


that presidents of great universities and deans 


of colleges find it for the interest of their in- 
stitutions to teach at least a portion of their 
time. It is the only way in which a principal 
ean keep alive in sympathy for the learner and 
the teacher. 


Economy with a body of one hundred teachers 


represents a third type of supervision. Here 
the supervision is vested in a superintendent 
who has entire control of the professional diree- 
tion of the teaching and in eight executive prin- 
cipals who teach full time and control their local 
units in respect to discipline; distribution of 
supplies and books; operation of the heating, 
ventilating, and sanitary systems; calling and 
dismissal of schools; and professional study un- 
der the direction of the superintendent prior to 
and after the school sessions. 

The superintendent inspects at least monthly 
all the schools and meets the principals and 
teachers as a group to discuss principles in 


school management, discipline, and methods 
which are of common interest. He also meets 
at intervals the teachers of the different grades 
for the purpose of advising in matters peculiar 
in method and discipline to those grades. ‘The 
principals are convened monthly or oftener for 
the purpose of considering matters of common 
interest in the executive management of the 
schools; and the janitors are occasionally called 
together for the purpose of discussing the phy- 
sical control of their respective buildings and 
grounds. 

The virtue of this tem lies in the central 
head responsible for the management and pro- 
fessional guidance of the teachers. ‘There is a 
single standard of efficiency for all schools of 
the same type and the courses of study are 
definitely interrupted by one authoritative head, 


This system of schools is more closely super- 
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vised than either of the other types considered 
The executive principals are 
paid and teach well the subjects assigned then. 


reasonably well 


There is no oceasion to take up matters of dis 
cipline or executive control during the school 


sessions. Cases of discipline involving pupil 
and teacher and sometimes parent are con 
sidered at the close of the school session. To 
consider them during a teaching period would 
be a loss to the pupils of the school. 

All the essential elements of success in teach 
ing and supervision are common to large and 
small school systems. The superintendent of a 
small school system requires the same qualifiea 
tions as the superintendent of a large system 
The supervision which consists in a superintend 
ent and in executive principals will obtain as 
effectively in a large system as in a small sys 
tem. Instead of having supervising principals 
who spend part of their time in supervision and 
part in teaching; or supervising principals who 
do no teaching and who are responsible to a 
superintendent thru a district superintendent 
and thru associate superintendents; it is possible 
to have a superintendent and a sufficient num- 
ber of assistants who are the direct agents be 


tween the superintendent and the individual 
teachers. 

For example, a school system with two hun 
dred teachers can be adequately supervised by a 
superintendent and an assistant superintendent 
with an executive principal in each school unit 


schoo) 
sessions and executive prior to and after the 


whose duties are teaching during the 


sessions. ‘This arrangement would obtain for 


Compromise more effective Supervision becau c 
it would be administered by five or six assistant 
superintendents, particularly qualified agents of 
the superintendent, instead of forty or more in- 
Kach of the 


supervising principals could be made an exe 


differently qualified supervisors. 
cutive principal which would be a gain to the 
system of about twenty teachers at the salary of 
a supervising principal. The change would be 
made with a gain of $10,000 per annum allow 
ing a salary of $5,000 for the superintendent 
and $2,000 for each of six assistant superintend 
ents. The quality of the supervision would un 
doubtedly be improved. 

If the same principle were applied to the 
supervision of the schools of Prodigal, the num 
reduced from 218 
It would add about 200 high-grade 
teachers to the system whose services would be 
valued at $240,000. 


ber of supervisors would be 
to about 40. 


A superintendent and 40 
assistants would improve the supervision because 
the number of supervisors would be reduced and 
the indirect and inefficient supervision would 
be displaced by a direct service from the super 
intendent thru a single agent. ‘There would be 
no double standard of judgment and advice. 
The salaries of the superintendents, six asso 
ciates, and twelve district superintendents 
amount approximately to $80,000. The new plan 
would take the place of the supervision which 
now costs the city approximately $480,000 (the 
salaries of the supervising principals added to 
that of the superintendents). 
salary of $10,000 for the 
$3,500 for each superintendent the 
new and direct supervision would cost the city 
approximately $150,000. The net finan 
cially would be the difference between $320,000 
(salary of 4,200 teachers plus that of superin 
tendents) and $150,000 or $170,000. 


Allowing a 
superintendent and 


assistant 


grain 


To make the supervision of a large city more 
effective the should 
spend one-half of his time actually inspecting 
the schools. He should neither be 
of statistics nor a copyist Ie 


superintendent himselt 
a compiler 
should be an 
Original investigator and an original director 
and organizer. A school board has little confi- 


dence in a superintendent who tells them what 


Srhool oard Journal 


other school districts do and displays statistics 
without a suggestive constructive program. 
But his visits to the schools have a more im- 
portant function. They enable him to obtain an 
adequate estimate of the work of his assistants, 
of the value of their judgment of good or poor 
teaching. This information will be the basis to 
correct or commend the work of his assistants. 
The idea that the superintendent of a large 
school system must spend all his time in the 
office among his clerks is an argument in favor 
of no superintendent. It is his duty to control 
the system in the interest of the school children. 
No judge will think of trying a case without 
direct investigation of the matter and of the 
persons concerned. No doctor will prescribe for 
a patient except on the basis of a personal in- 
vestigation. And a good superintendent will not 
attempt to direct the schools except on the basis 
of knowledge of actual processes of learning 
which he observes at first hand where the teacher 
meets the child. I have in mind now a state 
commissioner of education who keeps himself 
informed of the actual needs of the public 
schools by visiting the rural and town schools. 


The writer is conscious that this article will 
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nvite the contempt and possible odium of super- 
intendents who live in the official closet and 
spend their time in directing the compilation of 
volumes of many pages which are printed at 
public expense and sent broadcast over the 
country; but which are seldom read by the 
members of their own school boards, by their 
own principals, and much less by those who 
receive them. If the volumes were never pub- 
lished, the school districts would be no less wise 
educationally and certainly somewhat richer 
financially. 

A superintendent’s report to be of value 
should be constructive and short enough to in- 
vite the busy man to read and study it. Office 
superintendents are so far removed from the 
real learning processes that they can have little 
sympathy for the suggested 
In fact, the isolation from the actual 
schoolroom and the want of contact with the 
actual teaching processes compel them to inter- 
pret statistics in terms of their experience of a 
score of years passed and from the imaginary 
built entirely from 
another decade. 


reconstruction 
abc ve. 


concepts experiences of 


WOMEN ON SCHOOL BOARDS 


By a Superintendent’s Wife 


When a businessman desires to fill a vacancy 
on his staff he looks for the person most com 
petent to handle that job. Thinking, public 
spirited men usually do the same in civic life. 
If, in selecting school trustees we always looked 
for the person most competent to consider the 
duties of the position with intelligence, would 
we invariably nominate men? One who cared 
to make the test would find it interesting to ask 
the next ten fathers he met, what grades their 
children have reached, the names of their teach- 
ers, how they are getting along, etc.; then ask 
the mothers of those same children the same 
questions, and compare notes. 

The women would not be able to answer tech 
nical questions of school administration—rate 
of taxation, proportion spent on equipment, 
- they 
have had no experience in these matters; but 
they know the other half of the problem— 
whether these expenditures are bringing ade- 


economical ways of securing supplies 


quate results. No matter how near the water 
in the boiler comes to being steam, it will not 
move the engine one inch until it 7s steam. No 
matter how economically nor how generously 
our schools are run, no matter how perfect our 
equipment, unless it functions in the mind and 
the life of the child it is not attaining the re 
“After all,” 
says a college woman of today, “the teacher has 
not taught until the child has learned.” By 


sult for which it was established. 


virtue of her position in the home, the mother 
has better opportunities for judging these re- 
sults than has the father. 

The average boy sizes up the new Superin 
tendent or the new teacher more thoroly and 
more correctly in two months than does the 
average man in two years. The mother takes 
little interest in pedagogy but she is vitally in- 
terested in her children and she has a hundred 
opportunities every week to know the teacher 
thru the boy. She knows whether the boy is 
interested in his work, the manner in which he 
and his chums speak of the teacher, she knows 
whether the teacher irks him or whether she 
“has a way with children.” A board composed 
of men only is likely to be stronger on every 
other side of school administration than the one 
v hich most directly touches the child—the edu- 
cational side. 


Women’s duties are such that they can fre- 


quently give attention to the school plant when 
it is actually working, and so learn, first hand, 
facts and conditions which can not be fully 
comprehended in any other way. They are more 
sensitive than men to the child’s and the teach- 
er’s needs in all phases of school house-keeping 
—matters that are small but important, such as 
artistid surroundings, cleanliness, and order. 
One superintendent urged and urged his 
trustees to spend several hundred dollars on 
sanitation, but without avail. The hours of the 
board meetings were packed full of other things 
and the men were too busy to look into the mat- 
ter during the day. The house committee of the 
parent-teachers’ association made one visit to 
that basement and one visit (perfectly harmon- 
ious) to that board. Result: three thousand 
dollars diverted from less pressing needs and 
spent on that basement. 

Women think and reason, or come to a con- 
clusion intuitively, in a very different way from 
men; that is one good plea for having a few 
women trustees. Every well organized school 
board is composed of widely differing persons, 
each assigned to the committee for which he is 
best fitted. How unfortunate it would be to 
have a board composed of nine men as nearly 
alike in powers, interests, and viewpoints as it 
were possible to find them! 

Women trustees would react favorably on the 
schools both directly and indirectly. If they 
saw the handicaps under which many teachers 
work; if they realized the pressure put on both 
teacher and pupil in order to meet requirements, 
there would be less petty fault finding and a 
more intelligent sympathy and co-operation. 
Experience in public affairs would broaden their 
vision. They would realize more fully than at 
present that, just as in the home, when we can 
rot have the best thing possible we must work 
for the best thing available, and yield our point 
at times. 

Some superintendent with 
whose work I am most familiar became asso- 
ciated with a school board composed of six men 
and three women. It was a new experience, 
but so gratifying that since then his influence 
has always been directed toward women repre- 
school boards both urban and 
rural, and he has never had cause to change his 
mind. His constant regret is that there are so 
few boards with women members. 
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RECENT PLAINFIELD SCHOOLS 


The Work of Messrs. Wilder & White, New York, N. Y. 


The City of Plainfield, N. J., has recently 
added thre notable school buildings to its spl n 
did school system. Thi 


the large addition to the high school represent 


ing an expenditure of $270,000, and more than 


doubling the size and capacity of the original 


structure. ‘The other buildings, the Evergreen 


and Kmerson Schools costing $100,000 and $30, 


OOO respective ly, are for the lower grades, and 


both are designed for future extension with a 


minimum of disturbance to existing conditions. 


Anticipating further the probable growth of 


these grammar schools, thi ground floors have 


been so designed as to permit their partial use 
as classrooms, and this has been made possible 
ata minimum ot expense At the present time, 


tho the buildings have been in use but about 
one year, one ground-floor room in each build 
ing has been converted into a classroom and is 


now so used. 


All of these buildings are fireproof thruout 
as Plainfield permits no other construction in 
its new schools. This requirement and other 
loeal ordinances relative to fire protection 


coupled with state regulations as to lighting and 


ventilating, have brought about a type of build 


ing in which 


any community might take justi 

fiabli pride. 
Aside from the many attractive feature ot 
plan and finish which these buildings possess, 


they wert constructed at 
All were erected within the 
tions, while on the high school addition and on 


school, 


mained after the 


very low unit prices. 


original appropria 
the Evergreen a substantial balance re 
buildings were completed and 
furnished ready for oceupaney. 
The High School Addition. 
The addition to the high school together with 
the original 


building, now provid S classroom 


capacity for 1.200 pupils. The laboratories ac 
commodate ninety pupils, the lecture rooms on 
hundred, the 
dred, the 


dred, the lunch room 350, while the 


manual training shops one hun- 


dome shie selence 


department one hun 
auditorium 


has a comfortable seating capacity for 1,200 


chief in importance is 























DETAIL OF 

persons, with a stage large enough to seat 200 
persons. 

The addition proper directly adjoins the old 

building having a frontage of 146 feet and a 

depth at the rear of 135 feet. It 


two recitation rooms, four 


provides 
eighteen classrooms, 
rooms for domestic arts and science, four rooms 
for the commercial department, two rooms for 
the science department, four rooms for manual 
training, seven locker rooms for pupils’ clothing, 
eleven store rooms, a hospital room, four teach 
lavatories, increased 


ers’ rooms, two private 
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AUDITORIUM, PLAINFIELD} HIGH SCHOOL, PLAINFIELD, N. J 
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MAIN ENTRANCE, EVERGREEN SCHOOL, PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


toilet facilities, an enlarged fireproof auditor- 
ium, gymnasium with two galleries, a swimming 
pool with two shower rooms, two physical direc- 
tors’ rooms, a stock receiving room, a janitor’s 
office, and a boiler house and fan rooms. 

The building containing the heating and ven- 
tilating equipment is a separate structure at the 
rear of the addition proper and is connected 
with the main building thru the basement. It 
is arranged so that the fresh air is driven to the 
ventilating stacks thru large flues under the 
gvmnasium floor. It is one story in height, 113 
feet long and 37 feet contains the 
boiler room, coal vaults, pump, engine and fan 
rooms, engineer’s room and toilet. 


wide and 


The completed building now contains in the 
basement, a gymnasium, boys’ and girls’ locker 
rooms, swimming pool, boys’ and girls’ showers, 
physical directors’ rooms, manual training 
rooms, main storage rooms and receiving room, 
lunch rooms, kitchen, and mechanical drawing 


room. 


On the first floor is the auditorium, stage, 
upper part of gymnasium, gymnasium galleries, 
nine classrooms, recitation room, toilets, teach- 
ers’ retiring room, coat room and lavatory, girls’ 
locker stock rooms, principal’s 
office, superintendent’s office and the room of the 
board of education. 


room, offices, 


*The second floor provides the baleony for the 
auditorium, ten classrooms, library and book 
storage rooms, the commercial department with 
rooms for bookkeeping, typewriting, banking, 
stenography and office practice; two recitution 
rooms, boys’ and girls’ locker rooms, hospital 
room, men’s retiring room, coat room and lava- 
tory, and stock rooms. 

On the third floor are six classrooms, domestic 
science department with rooms for cooking, sew- 
ing and dress-fitting, biological laboratory, two 
science lecture rooms, chemical laboratory, phy 
sical laboratory, 
stock 


» enki 


general science 


locker 


laboratory, 


drawing room, boys’ room and 


rooms. 
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At the ends of the corridors on all floors of 
the old building, doorways have been formed 
opening directly to the corridors of the addition. 
Fireproof doors are hung at these openings thus 
making it possible to separate the two parts of 
the building. Connection between the corridors 
of the various floors is obtained by means of 
four stairways extending from the basement to 
the third floor with outside entrances and vesti- 
bules on both sides of the building. These stair. 
ways in the addition are separated from the rest 
of the building by fireproof iron and glass parti- 
tions, thereby affording a maximum of safety to 
the pupils. 

The auditorium of the old building around 
which the addition was built is now 60 feet wide 
and 90 feet long. At one end of the room is the 
stage with a depth of 30 feet and a proscenium 
opening 35 feet wide and eighteen feet high, 
which fits it for use at graduation exercises and 
for all school oceasions. The scenery and stage 
equipment is thoroly fireproof. A skylight above 
the scene loft with special self-opening devices 
lights the rear of the stage and a sprinkler sys- 
tem provides further fire protection at this 
point. At the first floor level there are six exits 
to corridors and at the second floor level the 
baleony has four exits. Two in addition are 
provided for the stage. All lead directly to the 
main corridors from which there is easy access 
to the entrances at the sides and front of the 
building. 


The gymnasium is located at the rear of the 
building with its main floor at the level of the 
basement floor. It is 45 feet wide and 80 feet 
leng and has a ceiling height of 25 feet, the ceil- 
ing being on the level of the first floor ceiling. 
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SWIMMING POOL, PLAINFIELD HIGH SCHOOL, PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


The room is amply lighted by large circular 
headed windows at one side. It has galleries at 
each end and an arrangement of lifting windows 
whereby the corridor on one side may upon occa- 
sions also be used as a gallery. 
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PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR 














Directly beneath the auditorium and occupy- 
ing the space formerly occupied by the boilers 
and mechanical equipment, is located the swim- 
ming pool with boys’ and girls’ showers and 
locker rooms adjacent. The pool itself is 25 
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EMERSON SCHOOL, PLAINFIELD, N. J 
Wilder and White, Architects, New York, N. ¥ 


feet wide and 60 feet long, and has a graduated and tool room on one side of the building, all of room, compl te in all re spects, Nave been fur 


depth of from four and a half to eight feet. which are equipped with modern apparatus. On — nished with modern and scientific equipment. with 


The water is pumped thru modern filters each the other side of the basement there is an equal By the elimination, so far as possible, of brick inat 


day to ensure its purity, and is sterilized each amount of Space tor mé tal working and other piers at the windows, all classrooms have a max able, 


pose 


The manual training rooms, made possible by The commercial and domestic science depart biackboard space, a teacher’s closet and modern f ’ 
] 0 


the addition include a bench room, a lathe room ments, the biological laboratory and lecture furniture ‘| he lo er roon prov ice cl tor boys 


night to secure its hygie nic safety. manual arts. imum of light Each is pr wided with ample 
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and girls contain sanitary steel lockers for each 
student. 

By placing the boilers and other mechanical 
equipment in a separate building apart from 
the main structure fire risk from this source was 
removed, while the noise of operation, together 
with its consequent dirt and dust, was also elim 
inated. Furthermore, a large amount of desir 
able, well lighted floor space for educational pur 
poses was thereby added to the building. 

The building as already described was built 
of fireproof materials. The structural floors 
and roof are of hollow tile, steel and concrete, 
the outside walls of brick with fireproof wall 
furring, the interior bearing walls of brick and 
all partitions of fireproof blocks. All structural 
steel thruout the building is fireproofed. In 
addition to the fireproot doors hung at the 
openings between the new and old buildings, 
they were also provided at all doorways of the 
auditorium, to the stair enclosures and rooms 
and corridors opening therefrom. The doors 
and trim elsewhere are of ash. The finished 
floors of the classrooms, of the auditorium, gym 
nasium, and manual training rooms are of 
maple, with sanitary base. Cement floors are 
laid generally thruout the basement. In all cor 
ridors above the basement and in all locker 
rooms and toilets the finished floors are of com- 
position with sanitary base. 

In the exterior design, the addition followed 
of necessity the style of the original building 
and the same materials have been used in con- 
structing the exterior walls—namely, limestone, 
face brick and terra cotta. 

The exterior is simple and dignified. Every- 
thing of a decorative nature is of moulded terra 
cotta to match decorative work on the old 
building. 

The heating and ventilating apparatus in- 
stalled is of the most modern character. The 
building is heated by steam with direct and in- 
direct radiation, controlled by automatic tem- 


EVERGREEN SCHOOL, PLAINFIELD, N, J 
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perature regulators placed in all rooms. Two 
large fans located in the fan house force fresh 
warmed air, which has been cleansed and into 
which moisture has been introduced, to all parts 
of the building. 

Two exhaust fans located on the roof exhaust 





the vitiated air. By a simple system of con- 
cealed ducts the fresh air is distributed to all 
rooms and corridors in the required quantities 
and at the desired temperature; and in a similar 
manner the foul air is removed from the build- 


Continued on Page 84) 
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EDITORIAL 
LAST CALL FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 

On another page the reader will find an im 
portant invitation directed to the Boards of 
Education of the United States and a prelim 
inary ontline of the program for the most im 
portant educational convention of the year 191s. 
In connection with this meeting may we say 
again that: “Of the tasks which fall to the lot 
of the editor of the Journal none is more grate 
ful than the preparation of an annual call for 
the meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence. Of all educational conventions there is 
none which is more purposeful or more effective; 
none brings together a more earnest and eager 
group of workers; none is more genuinely in- 
fluential in shaping the administrative policies 
of American schools and none is a more potent 
force in upbuilding the schools. 

“Tt may or may not be of significance that 
the Department of Superintendence will this 
year go to Atlantic City where last fall two great 
organizations met to devise plans for co-operat 
ing with the government during the war. ‘The 
United States Chamber of Commerce met in 
Atlantic City in September to mobilize busi 
ness for the war, and less than a month later 
the American Bankers’ Association convened 
there to arouse the financial and banking in 
terests to their great duties. It may be con 
fidently predicted that the convention of super 
intendents will perform a similar service as 
related to the schools. 

“The conventions of the Department of Super 
intendence have one unique characteristic 
They benefit not so much the persons who 
attend as the school system which these per 
sons represent. The reason is that the good 
things which are brought back are usually so 
practical and applicable to city schools that they 
are readily translated into facts and are in 
corporated into the school system. School 
boards who send their superintendents are not 
really incurring an expense. They are making 
an investment for better administration. Doubt 
ful members of school boards may well ask 
themselves whether they can afford not to send 
their superintendents.” 


THE NEW SCHOOL BOARD IN NEW 
YORK. 

The prediction of educational pessimists who 
saw in the coming of what they termed a “Hylan 
board of education” a period of retrogression for 
the New York City schools appears to be fading 
away into thin air. The new board of seven, con- 
sisting of two women and five men, has taken 
hold in a businesslike way and has announced 
a most sane policy. 

Mr. Arthur S. Somers who has been chosen 
president of the new board, has had many years 
of experience as a board member. He is said 
to possess character, enthusiasm, common sense, 


and a capacity for large affairs which make him 
an ideal man to lead the board. Mr. Frank D. 
Wilsey, vice-president, is similarly experienced 
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in school board affairs. He has been a strong 
member of the building committee of the large 
board and his intimate knowledge of the build- 
ing problem will make him especially valuable. 

For the present the new board has announced 
that it will seek to build more schoolhouses, so 
as to provid a seat for every child, that it will 
not extend the Gary system but will permit it 
to be continued where it exists, that it will seek 
to secure the confidence and co-operation of the 
teachers in the conduct of the schools, and that 
it will leave to the superintendents the strictly 
professional problems. That the board means 
to eliminate red tape and delay in schoo] busi- 
ness is evident from the elimination of all stand- 
ing committees at its first meeting and from its 
determination to let contracts and transact all 
other necessary business as a whole. 

It will be interesting to watch the work of the 
New York board, especially during the first year 
of its existence when it will determine its gen- 
eral policies and consciously or unconsciously 
define the limits of its activities and its rela- 
tions to the community, the teachers and the 
superintendents. It is a stupendous task to con 
trol a system of schools with an annual expen- 
diture of $43,000,000. in which 7(€0,009 chil 
dren are taught by 20,000 teachers, and in which 


there are 5,000 miscellaneous « mployes. 


SCHOOL BOARD RULES. 
The work ot the Chadsey Committee on 
Superintendency Relations, which reported last 
year to the Department ot Sup rintendence il 


favor of clean-cut relations between super 

tendents and school boards, is bearing fruit in 
better school board rules. Several sets ot rules 
as adopted recently and based on the ¢ hadsey 
recommendations, are characterized by extren 
brevity and simplicity, Dy well detined limits to 
the functions of the school board and the supel 

intendent, and by bhi elumination I Vast 
amomuts of red tape 


The new type of school board rules reflect 


very splendidly the character of th | scho 
boards and their methods of conducting school 
business. Anyone who has attended meetings 
of large boards, with membership rolls of fittee) 
to 46, has been struck by the necess tr Tt strict 
parliamentary procedur nd tormalit 
conduct of business. The machinery tor 
lating for and controlling the schools could 
run smoothly without minute rules and regu 
lations to cover every ck tail ind ever elmel! 
gency. Large school boards almost ut ( | 
evinced a we ikness tor piling rule upo riuie, 
much as our legislatures pass law afte 

The small school boards universally have 


cepted the old Ke Pilsn prineipl ] ver to make 


a law until it is need 1. Their rules fix only tl 
general duties and responsibilities of the board 
and its officers, of the superintendent and h 
subordinates, the business manager, the build 
ing superintendent, thi Ipervisors and 
teachers. They permit, or rather require, each 
executive to regul h depal { 

ject to their general appro nd the lemand 


that he produce resul 
The ruies oO ‘ Ni Jersey Choo pourra 


flect very well thi tter idea ! hool board 
rules and deserve careful study for th 
principles which should underlie | su 


struments. 


FOOD PRODUCTION OF SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN. 

The importance of the service which childre 
of school age can render toward increasing the 
food supply, both for the people of the United 
States and the Allies, is reflected in a report of 
Mr. Fraser Metzger, 
war gardening for the school di partment of the 
state of Vermont. Reports from 61 of the 66 


d rector of farming and 


Sup rintendents of the state, show that 15,939 
children were engaged in some form of farming 
or gardening during the summer of 1917 and 
929 boys and girls were excused from high 
school to work on farms during the lat spring 


Cg ‘tables 


and early fall. To mention just two 
which the children raised—57,546 bushels 


: of 
potatoes and 5,925 bushels of beans re pro- 
duced, valued at current rates at about $100,000 


Over 30,000 bushels of garden vegetables were 


raised. In 34 school districts the boys anq 
girls canned 84,723 quarts of vegetables and 
fruit and in 32 other districts whi h Kept no 
records, canning approximating the same pro- 
portions was undertaken. It is estimat d that 
altogether 25,000 children were engaged jp 
gardening and farming altho the official] reports 
recorded only the amounts above. 

The work in Vermont was thoroly organized 
and carefully supervised but it is not impossi- 
ble that every state in the Union can equal this 
record. School boards may well give their 
moral support toward food production during 


the coming spring and summer. 


SOCIALISM RAMPANT. 


Thi socialist is ilways a super-man in his 
own estimation. At best he is never itraid to 
wake himself ridiculous for the sak of his 
cause, no matter how inept the application or 


how destructive of present 


governmental and 
educational needs. Wit 1e38s the following state 
ment issued by A. L. Hitceheock in explanation 


his action as a member, during the organiza 


ie Cleveland board of educa 


‘The OnILS Vil Ih vhich socialists Can im- 
press their ideals on the minds of the peopl 
l . 


DY drawing a clear line ol distinction be- 
tween themselves and those who support the 


industrial system which precipitated the 


. ' 
world war. l'o accompl| sn this end, and be- 
CAUst | Cannot vote tor any person who up- 
} ld +} . lict { 
noiads the Capitalist system, [ In nominating 
and voting for myself.” 
7 : . ’ . ; 
All of which may or may not nave a earing 
hie price of chee 2 ns il | 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT OF SCHOOLS. 


lhe function of the business department ot a 
board of edueatio1 frequently misunderstood 
nd is crit ed by people who hold radicalls 
pp sed views of its util by and service. On th 


ne extreme are certain teachers and persons in 


supervisory positions who look to the business 
ier and his associates for books, teaching 
aterial . classroom furniture, tools, ind even 
buildings for carrying on the teaching which 
they do. The y are like ly to be annoys d by any 


limitations which are put upon them, and they 


are Trequentl, loud in ¢ yndemnat on ot f 1ancial 
limitations which are placed upon them and 
commercial tests hich are applied Lo things 
The second extreme of crit { the business 
department frequently sign themselves “tax- 
1) ( 4 1} the ( rrespo dence Column of the 
a y pi gd tind fault with a 5 pparent 
they mii letect in 
houses, furniture or equipn . They 

CO | ( th par \ 
he alert, eflicient business department of a 
ol system ivarlably seeks ai sane poliey 
hich combines economy and efiicienecy in the 
highest degree. It is fully conscious of the edu- 


cational needs of the children and of the com- 


munity, and it places this need before al] other 


siderations. But, it is also alive to the fact 
it the finanei abilities of the school board are 


harply limited yy iaw, bx the economic condi- 
tion of the community and by other social and 


civic needs and desires. The department, there- 
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fore, harmonizes educational needs and finaneia 
abilities as perfectly as possible, somewhat lik 
an architect combines beauty and utility in th 
design and construction of a building 

The true business manager of a school systen 
iz as aggressive and progressive in the conduct 
of his office as any head of an industrial enter 
prise. He appreciates that, while the schools 
are not conducted for pront and his books can 
show no dividends in dollars and cents, every 
dollar saved is a dollar that can be applied to 
better the schools—to inerease and improve the 
value of the citizenship which is th immediate 


purpose of American educational institutions. 


MR. STEELE’S RETIREMENT. 


Educational journals, like the daily paper 
are prone Lo diseuss the doime's Ol choolmen 
who hold othcee in large e1ties and states, who 


conventions, 
who do 
the spectacular things in edueation. The labors 
of the 
how valuable or how far 


frequently address great national 


who write widely read books in a word, 
modest man in school work, no matter 
reaching in influence, 


1 


are too frequently forgotten in the haste to 
recognize the men who achieve unique success 
and even those men who attract attention by 
methods not unlike those of the mountebank. 


Still it is a far greater pleasure to record our 


appreciation of an edueator who has distin 
guished himself by ervice of truly lasting 
worth, in a modest, retiring manner and whose 
record is written in the permanent betterment 
of a comimunits and in the lives of thous ind ot 
its citizens. 

Mr. W. L. Steele of Galesburg, Ll, 3 uch 


rman. Kor thirty years he hy is labored as super 
intendent in Galesburg and hundreds of teach 
ers and thousands of men and women of that 
city can testify to his leadership and the influ 
ence of his exampl and of his instruction and 
supervision. 

Mr. Steele has been a truc lead r: he has an 
ticipated changes and improvements in organi 
zation, in methods, in the scope and content of 
the curriculum. He has influenced local policies 
and state policies and he has done so in a man 


ner that has been safe and sure. His leadership 


has extended not only to the spiritual and peda 
gogical affairs of the schools, but also to the 


; nave be en 


physical and the material. His id 
worked out in the school plant, in the business 
methods of the schools and in the finaneial af 
fairs of the school district 
It is a rare sign of strength and efficiency 

a school administrator to get along well with 
school boards, with teache rs, with ehildre n and 
with citizens and still to maintain an aggres 
sive leadership. It is the strong man who gath 
ers strength as he holds publie office, whose 
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as well as friend I ) t him and 
vh cenuine merit makes him secure in his 
position long as he cares to hold it. Mr. 
Steele | en of that type. His place will be 
a difficult to fill to the satisfaction of the 
people of Galesbia 
CLOSING THE SCHOOLS—A LAST 
RESORT. 
Qn January fourth, Dr. John H. Finley, 
Commissioner of FEdueat for the State of 


New York, sent Supt. F. D. ] 


a telegram which we believe 


joynton of Ithaca, 
should refleet the 
position of all school boards on th question of 
closing schools for fuel economy : 

“The holiday vacation for schools shouldn’t be 
extended for the 


purpose of economizing fuel. 
Of course, if the school authorities of any com- 
munity in the state are unable to obtain coal 
or other fuel for heating the buildings, it will 
be necessary to extend the vacation. But the 
last places in a city or village to be 
should be the school buildings. 

“Their closing would result in much suffer 


closed 


ing on the part of children who come from 
homes which do not have fuel. If the school 
buildings are heated, large numbers of children 
may there be made 
otherwise suffer. It 


comfortable who would 
would be better to close the 
saloons, theaters and other places which do not 
meet some public necessity, rather than close 
the schools.” 

While we are heartily in favor of every form 
of adjustment of publie and private 
to the needs of the 
tremendous work o 


interests 
federal government in its 
f prosecuting the war to vic- 
tory, the suggestion to close the schools appears 
to us to be ill-considered, unnnecessary and in 
a sense aeenrpcnacsees 

We do not mai 


is not enough of a \ 


itain that in cities where there 
isible supply of coal to keep 
tactories in operation and to maintain homes 
n comfort that the schools should not share and 
share alike with other corporations and indi- 
viduals. But we hold that the schools 


consideration with necessary industries and be- 


deserve 
fore they are interfered with the blaze of coal 
which turns our main thoro 
fares into day shall be shut off and cafes, thea 


consuming light 
ters, saloons and other unnecessary forms of 
amusement places shall be curtailed. Even day 
light saving by setting the clocks ahead an hour 

desirable for fuel economy, betore interfer 
enee with education. 

If our schools are at the very foundation of 
the modern, democratic state as we have boasted, 
shall we begin to cripple them in the present 
emergency? Shall 


than theaters, saloons and electrie 


we hold them less important 
advertising 


signs as a social and politieal foree ? 
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hor the present stringent economy is needed 
wards in the heating of 
schools. Every means of saving coal must be 
adopted. It is not too much to ask that single 
sessions should be adopted in the high schools 
to obviate long noon periods when heating is 
Night schools must be 
evening social centers must be 
cut to the minimum or even discontinued. But 
the day schools should be continued without in- 
terruption that we may more quickly and surely 
bring victory to American arms and make the 
ensuing peace more lasting thru the strength of 
an educated democracy. 


wasted on empty rooms. 
concentrated ; 


TO DISCUSS SCHOOL BUILDING 
STANDARDS. 

The Committee on Standardization of School- 
house Planning and Construction will hold 
public Round Table during the convention of 
the Department of Superintendence at Atlantic 
City. Chairman Frank Irving Cooper has an- 
nounced the following program which will be in 
a measure, a “progress report” 

Standard Colors for School Decoration, Supt. 
Albert Shiels, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Standard Unit in Schoolhouse Planning, C. L. 
Wooldridge, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Standard [ules for Measuring the School 
Puiding, Architect Wm. J}. Ittner, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


School Building Standards, 
Irving Cooper, Boston, Mass. 


Architect Frank 


Discussion by 
architects. 


leading superintendents and 


Summing Up—A. FE. Winship, Boston, Mass. 

The Round Table will be the first opportun- 
ity which has been afforded superintendents 
generally to come into close contact with the 
valuable work of the Committee. 


THE LESSON OF THE EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES. 

Commissioner of Education John H. Finley, 
of New York State, has brought this message 
from the Entente Allies to the schools of 
America. 

“Do not let the needs of the hour, however 
heavily they fall upon the men and women of 
the day, permit neglect of the defenses of to- 
morrow. Sacrifice everything to bequeath to 
your children the spirit that has made the in- 
stitutions which we would preserve and en- 
large.” 


Economy is the best form of patriotism which 
economy in the use 
labor. Waste is un- 


school boards can practice 
of public money, fuel, 


patriotic, it is disloyal. 
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Federal Aid under the Smith Hughes Law is 
apportioned to the States 


cepting Book Royalties. 


New York Educators are Criticized for Ac- Child Labor and Compulsory Education 
Laws are Rigidly Upheld. 


The Superintendents’ Gathering will be the 
School Convention of the Year. 
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State Publication of Books in Kansas 


H. L. Shirer, Topeka, Kans. 


Kansas is a progressive state. Its people are 
aggressive and something is always moving, 
altho not always in the right direction. 

Prior to 1897, the rural schools were working 
under a county textbook uniformity law. Be- 
cause of a large tenant class, moving from 
county to county and making necessary frequent 
purchases of textbooks, it was not hard to con- 
vince the state legislature of 1897 that state uni- 
formity of school books would cure many of the 
existing evils and so it came to pass that state 
uniformity of books for rural and grade schools 
with minimum prices established, become a law 
of the state. 

The law had not been in operation the first five 
year period before it was assailed as the child 
of the “Book Trust” and demand was made for 
state publication of school books and eternal 
divorcee from the “insidious trust.” 

Many reasons were put forth by the interested 
ones to sustain the argument for state publica- 
tion, but the one most persistently used has been 
the dollar and cent argument, the great saving 
to pupils by having the state publish all text- 
books and supply them to pupils at cost. 

This saving has been estimated as high as 
$500,000 per year, a ridiculous figure and one 
much higher than the entire annual schoolbook 
business of the state. Then, the people have 
been told that forty per cent was being saved 
on this book or that one. These early state- 
ments probably born of enthusiasm 
schoolbooks on the whole have not been sold in 
Kansas in the last twenty years at a price that 
would allow a reduction of forty per cent to 
reach cost. 


were 


These unwarranted arguments were sufficient 
for an uninformed legislature and with little op- 
position the law was amended to permit of state 
publication and generous appropriations were 
made for carrying out the will of the people. 

The present school year of 1917-1918 will tell 
definitely as to prices, as the years to follow will 
tell the educational value or lack of value of the 
books printed by the state because almost the 
entire list of books used in the grade and rural 
schools is being published for the first time this 
year. The Schoolbook Commission has estab- 
lished cost on these books, and it is possible to 
make a definite comparison which will follow 
and which does not measure up to the prospectus 
by any stretch of the imagination. 

The number of texts used in the following 
tables are the exact numbers that were sold when 
these books were introduced under the state uni- 
formity law, and in most cases this was the 
school year of 1912-13. The prices given are the 
retail prices as established under thut law and 
the exchange allowance was made by the pub- 
lishers in conformity thereto. 

It must be remembered that the state publica- 
tion law makes no provision for taking up the 
used texts in the hands of pupils. There is no 
exchange value of the old books which in this 
year of 1917-18, will be more than $50,000. 

It must not be argued that low prices could 
not be expected under the present high cost of 
paper and binding materials for the publishers 
willingly renewed contracts on both geographies 
and on a physiology. A new adoption was also 
made of a physical geography at the old uni- 
formity law price and the publishers offered the 
usual exchange established by that law. 

The following table gives exact number of 
books bought by pupils in 1912-13 at the estab- 
lished retail prices: 


Books 
sold 
200,568 

68,526 
58,946 
58,471 
79,117 
78,119 
100,691 
132,379 


85,182 


Retail 

price 
lle 
lle 
19¢ 
oe 
330 
44¢ 
28¢e 
39e¢ 
22¢ 
39e 
44e 


Total 
$23,052.48 
7,537.86 
11,199.74 
14,617.75 
26,108.61 
34,372.36 
30,713.48 
51,627.81 
18,740.04 
44,435.83 
17,683.60 
8,800.00 
8,327.40 
12,730.40 


Title of book 
Speller pie a 
First Reader 
Second Reader 
Third Reader 
Fourth Reader 
Fifth Reader 
Elementary Arithmetic.. 
Advanced Arithmetic.... 
English, Book One...... 
113,938 English, Book Two... 
40,190 Civies 

16,000 U. S. History veer 
27,758 First Hygiene ........ 30e 
254,608 Writing ; 05c 


Hie 


$309,947.25 
Against this total the pupils turned in on the 
exchange the following: 

Books 
sold 
88,200 
10,218 
14,077 
19,436 
20,626 
36,422 
47.269 
47,651 
16.940 
41,403 


54,778 


Exchange 

Title of book price 
Speller 5e 
First Reader 5e 
Second Reader 4c 
Third Reader 1llée 
Fourth Reader 15¢ 
Eee MOORE 5k6-50s e000 200 
Elementary Arithmetic... 124¢ 
Advanced Arithmetic ... 174e 
Civies aa eis 20¢ 
English, Book One 100 
Grammar 174e 


Total 
4,410.45 
510,90 
1,196.54 
2,235.14 
4,593.90 
7,284.40 
5,983 62 
8,338.92 
8.388.00 
4.140.230 
9,586.15 
$51,668.32 


While the gross sales amounted to $309,947.55, 
the pupils were paid for their old books $51,- 
668.32, making the net purchases by pupils, 
$258,279.08. 

Against this statement should now be placed 
the same quantities of books, ete., at state* pub- 
lication prices as established for 1917-18. It 
will be assumed of course that more books will 
be sold this year than were sold in 1912-13 and 
that the pupils thereby lose more because they 
eannot turn in for exchange the old books. That 
only increases the total cost to pupils. 


State publication 

Retail price Total 

i l6e $33,530.88 
: 23¢c 15 760.98 
Second Reader ... 27¢ 15.915.42 
Third Reader 21e 12,278.91 
Fourth Reader 25e 19,779.98 
Fifth Reader 29e¢ 22,654.51 
Elementary Arithmetic.. 28¢ 30,713.48 
Advanced Arithmetic ... 39¢ 51,627.81 
Language, Book One.... 23¢ 19,591.86 
Grammar 4c 88 738.92 
Civies 30¢ 12,057.00 
History §2e 8,320.00 
Hygiene 22c 6,106.76 
Writing 20,358.64 


Books 
sold 
209,658 

68,526 
58,946 
58,471 
79.117 
78,119 
10.691 
132,379 
85,182 
113,938 
40,190 
16,000 
27,758 
254,608 


Title of book 
Speller 
First Reader 


$307,434.43 


It will be seen from this tabulation that state 
published books have cost the pupils this school 
year 1917-18, a total of $49,155.39 more than 
they were paying for the same books under the 
uniformity law when the state had no invest- 
ment and the whole burden of financial respon- 
sibility was placed on the publishers. 

The above list does not include all the books 
being published by the state but only books pub 
lished for the first time this school year. It is 
safe to say, however, that the state has estab- 
lished no price that could not easily have been 
duplicated by contract and has produced no book 
from manuscript that has developed any parti- 
cular educational value beyond others of its 
kind. 

It is unfortunate that the textbook 
should be brought down to the sordid level of the 
dollar and the dollar alone. It is a crime 
against the boys and girls to shut off from them 
the best texts in an effort to save a few dollars. 

Under the state uniformity law and purchase 
of books by contract, the average cost per pupil 
per year for books was 56 cents and it is ridi- 
culous for intelligent people to make a large in- 
vestment and burden the people with a never 
ending tax in order to attempt to save some 
small portion of this small yearly outlay. 

This brings us to an interesting item in state 
publication—the investment. The state auditor 
says expenditures and appropriations from 1913 


ideal 


to 1918 inclusive amount to $637,680.37. Think 
What are the tax- 
payers getting for their money? The same olq 
books at a little higher cost. What will thoy 
get in the days to come?—More taxes? What 
do the poor boys and girls get out of it?—Np 
better books. 

The people would be better off if this Vast 


of it ye willing taxpayers. 


sum had been put out at interest and the yearly 
income invested in the betterment of rurgl 
school conditions. 

There is no argument in these cold figures for 
state publication—it demonstrates a financial 
failure. The outlook is not favorable for Say- 
The observer 
may well wonder how much enthusiasm there js 


ing money or bettering the texts. 


in the minds of the taxpayers of Kansas over gq 
proposition that makes them put up the capital 
and running expenses of a big business and then 
exacts from them an increase of nearly twenty 
per cent of the product of their own plant. 

The proposition was overeapitalized in the 
prospectus it is overcapitalized in its operation 
—it can never earn interest as a business propo- 
sition and it has little hope of producing any. 
thing of value educationally. 

The elephant belongs to Kansas—a_ keeper, 
it must be fed and the feed. 
ing will be the annual contribution of Kansas 
to a false ideal. 

Kansans are progressive and aggressive and 


must be provided 


they do move but sometimes in the wrong diree- 
tion. 


HYGIENIC SAFEGUARDS FOR SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 
Albert Earley, Principal High School, North 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 

The following precautions are taken to guard 
the health and well being of the North Plain- 
field High School students: 

It is a principle of the psychology of adver- 
tisement, discovered by Prof. Gale of Minnesota, 
that the attention value of a line decreases with 
its length. A line printed with eight point type, 
about the size of the ordinary newspaper print, 
The 
width of a regular newspaper column is thirteen 
The attention value depends also on the 
size of the type. 
type forty ems long has the same attention value 


should not exceed in length twenty ems. 


ems. 
For instance: sixteen point 
as eight point type twenty ems long. 

The point of all this for teachers and admin- 


follows: 


note books, blackboards or in any work should 


istrators is as Long lines, either in 
If a blank page is too wide it 
should be divided by a vertical line. Students 
working at the blackboards should not make 
As a gen- 
eral proposition, lines should not extend beyond 
the width of one section of blackboard. Careful 
attention to this will avoid eyestrain for stu- 
dents and teachers. 


not be allowed. 


lines which are excessive in length. 


Teachers are not to allow the direct sunlight 
to fall on any books or papers being used by the 
students as the reflection is injurious to the 
Since the windows are provided with sepa- 
rate shades for the upper and lower sashes it is 


eyes. 


easy to prevent this and still secure plenty of 
light. As we believe in the gospel of light, the 
shades are adjusted so as to give the maximum 
amount. Where necessary, the amount of light 
is increased by prism glass in the upper sashes. 

Careful experimentation by Burgerstein shows 
that the normal eye can see ordinary script on 
the blackboard at a distance of twenty-nine and 
one-half feet. Owing to the fact that are 
using a very old building which has been re 


we 


modelled several times, some of our classrooms 

are too long. In these rooms the students and 

teachers write larger and heavier on the black- 

board than in other rooms so that students in 
Concluded on Page 44) 
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The Victrola in a Kindergarten, Tokyo, Japan. 
and § ' —. dL: a ; : : : 
al H | In the education of the child it is just as important to direct his emotional develop- 
: | | ment as it 1s to direct his mental development. Music makes the strongest emotional 
OL | appeal to children; the problem of obtaining the right kind of music is solved for 
* | teachers who use the 
| 
| | Victrola and Vi 
ot ft t tor Record 
rm | ictrolia an ictor Kecords 
a | , ‘ . . 
= Hi | Here are a few of over a thousand selections which are being used with great success in the 
ota 1 | schools of 5500 cities and towns the world over: 
vith | | Stories for the Little Ones New School Marches 
ype, | iB : : i 
di | 35643 | Dog and the Kitty Cats, The (2) The Ay ay Patriotic Medley March No. 2 (‘‘Adjutant’s Call,’’ 
’ 9; 9 aie ; a y ; _ > 66 ‘ a 
The B) 788225 |The Little Bull Calf Sara Cone Bryant | 35687} gon "Kingdom Coming’ Dixie”) 
oon im | 35664 ‘Cinderella (Fairy Tale) Sally Hamlin 12 in.$1.25 ; e Victor Military Band 
the i] | 12 in.$1.25 | Jack and the Beanstalk (Fairy Tale) Sally Hamlin Standard Bearer March (Fahrbach) Conway's Band 1 
. || {IH Little Classics on Xylophone and Bells aoe iE 
oint | H | . : 
alue | i Dorothy (Old English Dance) (Seymour Smith) (2)Gavotte Singing Games for Little Ones } 
: | 18216 from “Mignon” (Ambroise Thomas) Wm. H. Reitz Let Us Chase the Squirrel (2) How D’ye Do My Part- 
| 10 j 75, | Moment Musicale (Schubert) (2)Mazurka(Chopin) (Ar- 17568 ner (3) The Muffin Man Victor Military Band 
nin- | | oo cena from Op. 33, No. 2) (with Orchestra, sccompant- 10 in. 75c| Soldier Boy, Soldier Boy (2) Did bi oan Dee a Las- 
—- ment m. H. Reitz sie ictor Military Band 
: i Menuett (Gluck) (2) 17567 (eames Eye, The (2) Jolly is the Miller 
ule | Menuett (Mozart) 10 in. 75c\Looby Loo (2) Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley Grow 
e it I] 17917 Bells Wm. H. Reitz 
ants | 10 in. 75c)Gavotte (Mozart) (2) Rote Songs for Teaching 
, Gavotte (Gretry) Xylo- 
ales | ’ Humpty Dumpty (2) To Market (3) Crooked Man (4 
ail | phone Wm. H. Reitz Tommy Tucker (5) Mother Hubbard a 
| Dawn of Love, The — 18076 Elizabeth Wheeler 
on i (1 eng (V — 10 in. 75c) Sing a Song of Sixpence (2) I Love Little Pussy (3) 
oful || 18296 aie” ute) sag me Georgie Porgie (4) Pussy Cat (5) Feast of Lanterns 
stu- | 10 in. 75e La Cinsnantaten (Gebel ae renee 
i} Marie) Xylophone Folk Dances 
ght ] | Wm. H. Reitz Dance of Greeting—Danish Folk Dance (From ‘‘Folk 
the iM) | Army Bugle Calls 17158 Dance Music’’) (Burchenal and Crampton) 
ne | | Bugle Calls of U.S.Army 0 in. 75c | 1 See You—Swedish Singing Game (From ‘‘Folk Dance 
be HI 18306 } Partl W.G. Johnston Book’’) Victor Military Band 
pa | 10 in. 75c | Ragte Cot ene 18356 1 Zip Coon—American Country Dance (Burchenal) 
t is Part Il W.G.Johnston 10in. 75c|Lady of the Lake (Burchenal) Victor Military Band 
a | ae | New Graded List’’ gives — oy — =_ descriptive notes, classified according to 
il | a Se grades. Ask your Victor dealer for a free copy, =F ‘ 
ght 1 : 
hes. | i | Educational Department 
| ° : ; 
ows l | Victor Talking Machine Co. / 
on 
1) i) 
and i] | Victrola XXV, $75 Camden, N. J. EE . 
y |] specially manufactured ie 
“= i for School use ie 12 
re | \l \E& 
; By wo en, he Victrola is notin use, th ra , . 
= ment Sate and Secure: from ‘danger, meen, “HIS MASTERS VOICI 
. eS eo wee” 
: ‘ y irresponsible people 
In > | To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
| i trademark, ‘His Master's Voice.” It is on all genuine 
a - products of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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called up, you must teach visually. 


finest aids to visual instruction. 


use up to the Automatic Sciopticon. 








“McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns.”’ 


Visual Instruction, 


the picture method of teaching, thru the 


sense of seeing; the convincing, showing, 
clinching way of illustrating the lessons, has passed 
the field of being desirable in the schools; it is a 


necessity. The original Washable Liquid Wall Paint, the 
Whenever you are trying to teach facts and have most pi wee ae finish for Walls of — Be- 
a mental picture correctly formed, easily and quickly ware of imitation. Anything offered like it is 


McIntosh educational slides are the first and 


They are strictly 
pedagogic, per se, and in arrangement and are higher in 


a + s gs 
teaching value than any other picture plan. They are Flastic Interior Finish 


practical and easily applied to any course. 


To project these slides there is no lantern for classroom is the varnish which is used in many schools, 


The best lenses, the even when being built, because when any 
high power Mazda lamp, and the automatic, no-eye-strain 


slide changer make it a big value at $38.00. 
Other lanterns $25.00 up. 


Send for Slide Catalogs 2 j & 0 } 4 N 
—Agriculture 


A 
E—Geography and Industries 
H 


History, Civics, Biography “Arnold-ized” Zinc paint 


McINTOSH 2auyrecrricon Send for circulars telling of this. 


427 Atlas Block, Chicago 


Be sure to visit our booth at Atlantic City 


Read what Prof. Ellis, of the University 
of Texas, the greatest student of Public 
Hygiene, says about 










FLAT FINI SH -<o-:: 
° hd 


an imitation. Send for book of tints, combina- 
tions, and Prof. Ellis’ suggestions. 


water or the sweating of a new building is on 
it, it is not affected. 


(non poisonous ) 


is the All-Zinc, No-Lead Paint for the outside. 


Keystone Varnish Company 
No. 17 Otsego Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














(Concluded from Page 42) 
the rear can see easily. When we purchase 
books we try to secure a good quality of paper 
and print which is not too fine. 

It sometimes happens on stormy days that 
students come into the building with wet feet or 
wet skirts. They are sent to the teachers’ rest 
rooms where they thoroly dry their clothes be- 
fore going into the classroom. We try to main- 
tain a temperature between 64 and 72 degrees 
in all classrooms. Students do not wear their 
overshoes in the classrooms. 

In recognition of the close connection between 
temperature and relative humidity, a sling psy- 
chrometer is occasionally used to ascertain the 
latter which should be not less than forty and 
not more than sixty per cent. The air coming 
thru the ventilating system is humidified by 
being forced thru a sheet of running water, 
hence the amount of water vapor can be de- 
creased at any time by shutting off this curtain 
of water. 

The school owns an anemometer so we can, at 
any time, ascertain the amount of fresh air coim- 
ing into the classroom and the amount received 
per student. If it is necessary at any time to 
lower a window sash, the students are moved to 
the other side of the room, if possible, to avoid 
a draught. 

The ages of the students range from twelve 
and one-half to nineteen years and their heights 
from four feet ten inches to six feet four inches. 
In most of the classrooms we have adjustable 
seats and desks but in the bookkeeping room we 
have adjustable desks and now adjustable chairs. 
In some cases we found students whose feet did 
not rest squarely on the floor. This should not 
be. We sawed off the chair legs so as to adjust 
the chairs to the students. Sometimes the chairs 


are taken out of this room to provide extra seats and is certain to receive a strong impetus thru 
in the auditorium. It is, of course, necessary the intelligent propaganda made by a commer: 
that the chairs be returned to the proper desks. ial organization, the Southern Pine Associa 
tion of New Orleans. 

In its fullest development the pavilion type 
school building is a one-story structure designed 
to be built around an open court, the several 
units to be connected by covered porches. The 
plan lends itself to communities in a mild 
If a chair tagged D6 is returned to the room we climate where ground space is not expensive 
know that it belongs in the fourth row and the and where economy is paramount. Among the 
sixth desk. particular advantages of pavilion schools may be 
mentioned the following: * 

1. Latitude in design of the various units, giv- 


To accomplish this we printed tags numbered 
Al, A2,—A8, B1, B2, ete. The tags are pasted 
on the under side of the seat. The first row is 
A, the second B, ete. The first chair in every 
row is number one; the last is number eight. 


We have a regular medical inspection by a 
physician, and a school nurse. Recently the phy- 
sician discovered some students with pediculosis 
and the nurse visited the homes and advised the practical. 
parents to remove this condition and it was 2. The units, being one-story structures of 
done. We are trying to break up the habit of moderate size and semi-detached. are readily 


ing the architect the opportunity to create struc | 
tures that are artistically pleasing, as well as | 


students moistening their lead pencils on their provided with ample light and ventilation, while | 


tongues. We have paper towels, shower baths lending themselves to the most economical 
and bubbling drinking fountains. In addition ™methods of construction, as small communities 
to the regular hvgiene teaching. we have had ™&yY erect one or more units at a time as needed, 
‘ 38. The various unit buildings, assembled 
about an open court, permit of larger play- 
ground space in an unbroken area, in contrast 
to the narrow and “eut up” playground space 
resulting from the common custom of locating 
states are to be found on the reading room table. the school building at or near the center of the 
PAVILION SCHOOLHOUSES. school grounds. . 

as: Gt: he 4. The unit buildings, being of one story 
. only, eliminate danger of injury or loss of life 
by fire. High buildings used for schools sub- 
ject pupils, teachers and parents to incessaml 
nervous tension, the uneasiness incident to con 
stant apprehension of fire. In the Pavilion 
Type school building there is not only no danget 
of children being cut off from escape from 4 


thirteen large charts illustrating oral hygiene 
on our bulletin board for one week. On a black- 
board, placed in the main corridor, health aphor- 
isms often appear. Health bulletins from four 


The pavilion type of schoolhouse which must 
be distinguished from the “cloister” school- 
houses of California, was first suggested about 
ten years ago by Mr. F. B. Dresslar, who at that 
time occupied the position of specialist in school 
architecture with the United States Bureau of 


Education. The Dresslar ideas which were burning building, but there is no danger o 
worked out in the shape ot plans and miniature fire panic- mad rushes in which children more 
paper models were not wide ly accepted becaus often are hurt than in the fire itself. There 18 
ol their rath r re volutionary character. The no record in this country of a school pupil losing 


type has, however, been slowly gaining ground his life by fire in a one-story school building. 
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Two Essentials of Modern School Equipment 


Bausch [omb 


BALOPTICON 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


When you select projection lanterns for your 
schools, remember these four distinctive feat- . 
superior illumination, built to meet 
clear brilliant images, low current consumption, 
and simplicity of operation. 
Note the new gas-filled Maz- 
da lamp, and the instant 
interchange (in the combined 
Model) from lantern slides to 
opaque objects. Anyone can 
operate the Balopticon. 


ures of the Balopticon 








Combined Model 


The Balopticon here illustrated, known 411 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


s the Combined Model, will project 
either lantern slides or opaque objects 
such is maps, dr iwinhg posteard ° 
ete. Price $135. Other models, $31.50 


up. Write for details, 


NEW YORK 


Models for every 
requirement. Let 
us quote you. 


Bausch £3 Jomb Optical ©. 


justment and 


struments at 


prices. 


WASHINGTON CHICAGO 


Strong rugged microscopes, 
the exacting 
demands of school work 
yet designed for precise ad- 
equipped 
with optical systems of ex- 
ceptional quality. 
plete line of high-grade in- 


moderate 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Photographic and Ophthalmic Lenses, Pro- proof, Price, $34. Write for 
jection Lanterns (Balopticons), Binoculars, and other High-Grade Optical Products. 


Bausch lomb 


Microscopes 


A ecom- 





Microscope FS 2 
Model FS2 (illustrated) is pro- 
vided with coarse adjustment 
and side fine adjustment, with 
positive stops, and with auto- 
matic take-up for wear, All 
parts of fine adjustment dust- 


catalogues, 





5. Stair climbing, often a serious hardship, 
especially for girl pupils, is done away with in 
the Pavilion Type school. 

6. The covered cloisters connecting the units 
of Pavilion Type school buildings provide con- 
venient spaces for holding outdoor classes in 
pleasant weather, an advantage tending to pro- 
mote the health and comfort of pupils and 
teachers. 


- 


7. The central playground, away from the 
street, is safer for the children and keeps them 
more directly under the eyes of supervising in 
structors. In addition, a portion of the open 
court may be roofed over, providing a covered 
open air playground in wet and stormy weather. 

8. ‘The Pavilion Type of school, while lend 


ing itself perfectly to the most economical frame 
ecnstruction with no sacrifice of serviceability, 
further saves the necessity of growing com- 
munities assuming a heavy indebtedness for 
large buildings designed to meet future, rather 
than present needs. 

The accompanying two illustrations represout 
prize designs gathered in a recent competition 
held by the Southern Pine Association. Both 
designs are suitable for small groups of two, 
three, four or six classrooms and may be de- 
veloped ultimately into complete groups with a 
central building for an administrative office and 
an assembly hall. A pamphlet containing ten 
such plans with descriptions, has been prepared 
by the Southern Pine Association and will be 
sent to school officers free on request. 


The First Girls’ Working Reserve in Indiana 


Helen A. Southgate 


On October 16, the first Girls’ Working Re- 
serve was formed in the Michigan City High 
School, following stirring appeals before the 
school in behalf of the Boys’ Working Reserve. 
The girls felt that they, too, could do work for 
their country, and were more than willing to 
sign the Girls’ Working Reserve pledge to de- 
vote at least two hours a week to some patriotic 
service. 

The first work that suggested itself was Red 
Cross work, and the girls began by devoting the 
proceeds from their annual Anti-masculine 
Party to help provide Christmas packages for 


_ soldiers in France. This money purchased 


three dozen khaki handkerchiefs and a few of 
the other articles which went into the packages. 
Most of the articles, chocolate, games, bachelor 
buttons. tobacco, ete., were furnished by the 
girls making up the package. Fruit cake for 


, Michigan City, Ind. 


all the packages was provided by two of the 
teachers, and most of the packages contained 
most attractive and entertaining scrapbooks of 
jokes, which a special scrapbook committee had 
prepared. 

Money being needed for the Red Cross work, 
the Girls’ Working Reserve instituted a whirl- 
wind campaign for Junior Red Cross members; 
three days later a very large proportion of the 
membership of the school was enrolled, and 
work was well started, six weeks before the local 
Junior Red Cross chapter was formally organ- 
ized. Sugar, containers, and a few grapes were 
provided from this fund for the seventy-five 
glasses of jelly made by the girls for hospital 
use. Most of the fruit was donated by farmers 
in the vicinity, and consisted of apples which 
otherwise would have gone to waste. 


At the same time, another group was making 
23 dozen trench candles. 

Still other girls in a Red Cross sewing class 
held during school hours, were making baby 
kits for Belgium or French relief work. About 
a dozen complete kits have been finished and 
sent down to Red Cross Headquarters, and the 
class is now sewing on hospital shirts and 
pajamas, and on petticoats and dress-aprons for 
French children. 

The girls have secured feather beds and tick- 
ing which have been made into pillows for hos- 
pital use; 26 pillows have been completed, and 
there are feathers enough for about twenty 
more. Some of the pillow slips have been made 
of flour sacks donated by the bakeries, and 
washed free of charge by one of the laundries. 
At the time when it was decided to make 
feather pillows, the girls also voted to make 100 
of the small comfort pillows, stuffed with rags. 
Rags were donated by the local shirt, glove and 
chair factories, and the work was started. Since 
the organization of Red Cross work in all the 
lower grades, the work of cutting rags and 
stuffing the pillows has been assigned to the 
primary grades, and the rags have been sent to 
them. Tho the Girls’ Working Reserve will in 
this way lose the credit for making the pillows, 
they will be completed quite as quickly, and the 
high school girls can devote their time to more 
difficult undertakings. 

The scrapbooks, containing as they did the 
cream of the newspaper and magazine jokes for 
the past few years, were so attractive and 
seemed likely to furnish so much entertainment 
to the soldiers that the local Red Cross Chapter 
asked the girls to provide them for the Christ- 
mas boxes to be sent to the Michigan City boys 
in the service who were still in this country. 

(Concluded on Page 87) 
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SEND TO US FOR A COPY OF 
OUR PAMPHLET ENTITLED 


COAL 








DIFFERENT 
KINDS. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





IT CONTAINS INTERESTING AND 
VALUABLE INFORMATION 
ABOUT THE PROBABLE 
SUPPLY OF THE 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 








The Most Up-to-date Sanitary 
Appliance for the School Room 


Dudfield’s Dustless All-Metal Chalk Rail. 
Ninety Five per cent of the Chalk Dust that floats in the 
air of the school room. 





Heavy wire screen, !; inch mesh. 


Cast metal return ends. 


No. 1 Nailing strip. 
No. 2--Main trough. 
No. 3-—-Movable dust tray. 
No. 4 
crayon out of dust. 
No. 5 Blackboard. 
No. 6 
No. 7-—-Dust flange. 


to fire proof buildings.) 
Have your Architect specify it. 
For 


Dudfield Mfg. Co., 


Eliminates 


DESCRIPTION 


Made in 10 ft. lengths. 
Made in 4 ft. lengths. 


Holds erasers and 
Ready eraser cleaner. 


Easily applied to any style blackboard. 


Holds firm to blackboard. (Adapted 


further information write 


Liberty, Mo. 
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THE NEW YORK BOARD ORGANIZED. 

New York’s new board of education, consisting 
of five men and two women took office on Janu- 
ary 3 and immediately organized by electing Mr. 
Arthur Somers president and Mr. Frank D. Wil- 
sey, vice-president. The remaining members of 
the board are: 

George J. Ryan, 
Prall, Mrs Isaac 
Emma L. Murray. 

Mr. Somers and Mr. Wilsey are the only two 
members of the old board to be reappointed. The 
new members, except Mrs. Russell, are altogether 
unknown in school circles and their attitude on 
educational problems, except as it may reflect 
the policies of the new city administration is 
unknown. The present organization of the board 
will continue temporarily until May when the 
annual elections will be held. 

Mayor Hylan in addressing the members of the 
new board said: 

“The people of this city elected a new adminis- 
tration to do three things for the schools: elim- 
inate the Gary plan; build more schoolhouses so 
that every child might be properly accommo- 
dated, and reduce part time. 

“You are all familiar with the importation of 
the Gary plan into our schools. It became a 
political issue, not because we willed that it 
should be so, but because holders of political 
office sought by use of the powers of their brief 
authority and by control of the funds of the city 
to dictate school policies. This the law never 
intended should be possible.” 

Mayor Hylan also urged the new board to con- 


Anning S. 
and Mrs. 


Yeska, 
Russell 


Joseph 
Franklin 


sult with the teachers freely, and make use of 
their practical experience. He denounced the 
former board for having ignored the Teachers’ 
Council, and recommended that the present board 
invite the president of that organization to at- 
tend all its meetings. “Again and again,” he 
added, “ have I been urged to name a teacher 
upon the board of education, but I have con- 
cluded that such special representation is not 
necessary. There is in the school system an ad- 
visory council of teachers, and it is within your 
power to authorize the president of that council 
to sit with you in meetings, with a voice but no 
vote.” 

On its first day the board voted to do away 
with red tape by eliminating committees and 
subcommittees and by acting as a committee of 
the whole. In the awarding of contracts it voted 
to abolish committees on buildings and commit- 
tees on finance and award the contracts directly 
by the board of education. 


ORDERS STRICT ECONOMY. 

Supt. R. J. Condon has issued a sharp order to 
principals in the Cincinnati schools concerning 
coal economy. The order reads as follows: 

Principals are again requested and directed to 
exercise the greatest care in the use of coal, gas 
and electricity. Cut off all activities that call for 
the extra use of fuel or lighting. Each principal 
will be held responsible for all activities con- 
ducted within his house without reference to the 
departments represented by such activities and 
must see that all waste is checked and that no 
expenditure is permitted that is not absolutely 
necessary. Consult with directors of depart 
ments, consolidate and eliminate wherever pos- 
sible. Keep me informed as to all use of your 
house outside of the regular day and night school 
activities. Friday night and Saturday sessions 
must be discontinued, unless the activity is of 
large importance and is such that the pupils can- 
not be taken care of on other days. This action 
is of great importance at the present time and, 
without doubt, will remain so during the entire 
winter. This cold spell will pass, but others are 
coming. It is of equal importance and more pos 
sible to economize during the mild days than 


during the severe ones. Save during such days 
in anticipation of those of greater necessity. 
Keep the lights turned off when not needed. 

These are standing orders. There must be no 
relaxation of effort. We must not use more than 
our share of the city’s light and fuel: and we 
must use every possible effort in order to keep 
the major activities—the regular day and night 
school classes—in operation. This will be possi- 
ble only by the greatest economy in the use of 
fuel during the entire season. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

A conference of high school principals was 
recently called by President Edwin Wolf of the 
Philadelphia board of education to consider econ- 
omies in the conduct of the schools. Among the 
suggestions which will be acted upon is one that 
provides for the re-arrangement of the roster of 
studies so that each teacher will have a larger 
number of pupils. Another was the possible re- 
duction of electives permitted students in high 
schools. The entire movement has for its pur- 
pose the most effective and the fullest utiliza 
tion of the teaching force and equipment. 

The local school board of district 42, Greater 
New York, is considering holding its meetings in 
the morning in order that fuel may be conserved 

Charges that a mysterious influence has con- 
ducted a persistent campaign to hamper the Min- 
neapolis board of education in securing coal de- 
liveries, with the result that costs have been run 
up thru delivery delays and demurrage charges, 
are to be investigated by the city council effi- 
ciency and economy committee. Statements by 
the city weighmaster allege that the coal supply 
of the board is not weighed or checked from the 


cars, that it is inferior in quality, carelessly 
stored and in the end unfit and unsuitable for 
school purposes. In the matter of quality, the 


weighmaster said that three loads of ashes were 
being hauled from schools where one was hauled 
last year and that several valuable buildings had 
been endangered because of the inferior quality 
of coal. 

The building and grounds committee of the 
Milwaukee school board has recommended that 


(Continued on Page 48 
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MUSIC at the morning exercises makes joyful hearts, smiling faces, 
uplifted thought. 








Are you a teacher to whom the inspiring strains of Columbia Educa- 
tional Records bring this glad experience? 
. | The Columbia New Graded Catalog of Educational Records belongs 
t on your desk. It includes records for 
le 
f Music Appreciation Marches 
| Devotional Music Folk Dances 
' Patriotic Music Recitations 
e Folk Music Kindergarten Stories 
; 
t Special: Thornton W. Burgess’s records—Nature studies in story form. 
if a 
r . 
: Send the coupon today for your complimentary 
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; copy of the New Catalog 
r Educational Department 
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Columbia Graphophone Company, Woolworth Building, New York 


Clip this coupon and mail today 





COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 
Educational Dept. 
Woolworth Building, New York City 





Please send the following literature: 
(Check subject desired) 


1e Special Price to Schools New graded catalog of Educational Records. . . 
ly $72.50 Music Appreciation Teaching Card 

or ‘ School Grafonola Catalog 

1e Columbia School Grafonola Music Appreciation Bulletin 

re with Pushmobile 
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4 Doors fitted with lock and key. 
“ ° Seven shelves for records. S h Town 
’ Reproducer, winding crank, and turn- C OO ra O n O a 

table may be locked on Pushmobile State 
1e Either Oak or Mahogany. 
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you untouched and uncontaminated. 


cannot injure them and they cannot get out of order, 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


information, It will interest you, 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. 


Cabinets 


1285 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





Is hygiene as important for the students in YOUR school as for 
those who attend the University of Michigan? 


HYGIENE 


is the toilet room equipment that is chosen first because it is so 
SANITARY, and second because it is so ECONOMICAL. SAVES 
from 15 to 50 per cent per user wherever installed. 

ONLIWON HYGIENE is the combination of an interfolded package 
of sanitary tissue sheets and a cabinet which protects each sheet from 
dust and germs, and serves just two at a time. 


ONLIWON Toilet Paper is made of the highest grade material 1,000 soft, firm 
sheets, cut and folded by machines in an inconceivably small package — reaches 


ONLIWON Nickel and Porcelain Cabinets are so simple that not a minute is 
required to insert the ONLIWON paper. They are attractive and durable—use 


State the number of fixtures necessary to fully equip your 
school building and we will submit our proposition and full 


Makers of ONLIWON Paper Towels and Towel 
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provision be made for penalizing contractors who 
refuse to fulfill their agreement after submit- 
ting low bids for school work. It is recom- 
mended that each bidder be required to file with 
his proposal either a certified check for fifteen 
per cent of the amount of the bid or a bond of 
30 per cent and a certified check for five per 
cent. Advertisements for proposals should in- 
clude a clause providing that five per cent of the 
amount accompanying the bid be retained as a 
penalty in case of failure to enter into contract 
and complete the work as agreed. The board has 
had a number of cases in which the low bidder 
after submitting his figures, discovered he had 
made a mistake and refused to enter a contract 
Inflicting a penalty for refusal to live up to the 
contract will, it is believed, make contractors 
more careful. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The school board plans a 
reorganization of the business department and 
an enlargement of the powers of the superintend- 
ent similar to fhat of the manager of a corpora 
tion. Among the proposed changes are the fol 
lowing: 

Abolition of all standing committees. 

Creation of the office of purchasing agent. 

Creation of the office of superintendent of 
buildings. 

The employment of a competent accountant. 

Enlargement of the powers of the city superin 
tendent in the selection, dismissal, assignment 
of teachers. 

Preparation of a schedule of teachers. 

Giving full authority to the city superintend- 
ent in all matters pertaining to the examination, 
promotion, transfer and discipline of pupils. 

Preparation of a schedule of business for each 
meeting of the board. 

Deputy Commissioner Finegan of New York 
State has given an opinion to President Willcox 
of the New York City board in which he holds 
that district superintendents have permanent 
tenure under the new state education law and 
that they need not be re-elected provided they 
have served the equivalent of the probationary 
period. The question had been raised in the 





Ten School Printing Outfits 
9 in Cleveland, Ohio 


are proving the educational value of printing in co-ordi- 
of nation with the academic studies. The Cleveland School 
Printing Equipment affords facilities for furnishing instruc- 
tion in the Junior High Schools to classes of 15 pupils. It 
enables the class in printing to print the school paper and 
the forms needed by the school. 


MR. W. E. ROBERTS, Supervisor of Manual Training, 
speaking of Printing in the Cleveland Schools, says: 


“We now have in operation ten quite complete printing 
plants in junior and technical high schools, all doing effec 


*‘Our purpose in introducing printing into the schools is 
two-fold: First, educational, in providing opportunity for 
correlation with and expression in other school subjects, and 
in giving opportunity for service in a great variety of school 
activities; and second, vocational, in presenting the possi 
bilities of printing as an industry to those who may wish to 
follow it as a life calling. The first is, of course, the import 
ant phase of the work, as the number of school children who 
will eventually become printers is far too small to justify the 
introduction of the subject into the school curriculum for 
vocational reasons only.’’ 


subjects. Per capita costs for supplies are 


You assume no obligations by writing and re- 
questing detailed information regarding school 
printing outfits and their installation. Address 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
American Type Founders Co. 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


cost less than outfits for other manual 
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board whether it would be necessary to re-elect 
each superintendent at the expiration of his or 
her present term. 

Abolition of the recreation commission of De- 
troit and the placing of recreation under the 
direct supervision of the board of education has 
been recommended by Dr. John S. Hall, president 
of the board. Dr. Hall declares that the larger 
part of the playground space is school property 
and that much duplication of work results that 
causes useless expenditures. Given the same 
amount of money for recreation purposes, it is 
the opinion of Dr. Hall that the board could show 
better results than the commission. 

New Britain, Conn. In order to conserve fuel 
and keep the schools in operation, Supt. S. H. 
Holmes has requested janitors to exercise econ- 
omy in the use of coal and has advised teachers 
and pupils to wear warm clothing where rooms 
are not heated over 67 degrees. 

Terre Haute, Ind. The school day has been 
shortened by one hour in order that fuel may be 
conserved. 

Drastic reconstruction of the school plant of 
Bay City, Mich., is called for in a report of Supt. 
Frank A. Gause presented to the board of educa 
tion on December 14, 1917. Mr. Gause presup 
poses as a standard for judgment that the school 
plant should approach the following eighteen 
qualifications: 

A modern school pbuilding for elementary 
grades will have, (1) at least one classroom for 
every 35 pupils, (2) will be about thirty feet long 
by twenty-two wide, (3) lighted from the left 
with glazing surface of 1 to 4 of floor surface, 
(4) electric direct and indirect lighting, one c. p. 
to every two square feet of floor area, (5) ceiling 
about 12% feet high, (6) slate blackboards, (7) 
cloak rooms with well ventilated lockers, (8) 


hall and stairway capacity of at least three linear 


feet to each 100 pupils, (9) toilet facilities on 
each floor, well lighted and ventilated, (10) a 
rest room, (11) a gymnasium, (12) an audi’or 
ium, (13) shower baths, (14) fireproof halls and 
stairways, (15) well lighted, well ventilated man- 
ual training rooms, (16) well lighted, well venti 
lated domestic art rooms, (17) mechanical ven 


tilation with thermostat control, (18) at least 
five acres of playground 

Not a single elementary school in Bay City, 
Mr. Gause shows, measures up to more than two 
of the qualifications and nine of the eighteen do 
not meet a single qualification. He recommends 
that four schools be replaced by new buildings, 
that two be combined with neighboring schools 
and that ten be altered or added to. 

The school board of Chaddock, I11., has leased a 
farm of 137 acres, which it plans to use as a farm 
for boys who are working their way thru school. 
The boys will do the work and will receive the 
proceeds from the sale of crops. 

New York, N. Y. The study of foreign lan- 
guages in elementary schools was discontinued 
beginning February first. 

Chisholm, Minn. The citizens have voted to 
purchase a site for the future expansion of the 
school system. 

Supt. R. H. Wilson of Oklahoma has recently 
issued a very complete statistical report on the 
independent school districts of the state which 
include all of the cities and larger villages 
There were during the school year 1916-17 149 
such districts in the state with a total school 
enumeration of 169,169. The elementary schools 
enrolled 130,714 and the high schools 22,927. 
These children were taught by 2,901 grade teach- 
ers and 1,020 high school teachers. The total 
expenditures for education during the period 
were $5,611,652.31 and the total receipts were 
$6,752,046.29. In the elementary schools the aver- 
age annual cost, per pupil, was $19.22 and in the 
high schools $42.41. The school properties of the 
independent districts were valued at $15,161,694. 
08 and the total outstanding bonds were $12,120,- 
223.94. Against these bonds there were held by 
the several communities’ sinking funds, amount- 
ing to $2,287,778.91. 

The St. Louis board of education has sold $500,- 
000 worth of school bonds at 90.53. 

The alumni, teachers, home and school asso- 
ciation and leading citizens of the town of Rock 
ledge, Pa., have collected $1,000 with which to 
complete the interior work on a new four-room 
addition to the school building. The fund was 
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and handling. 
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HAVE BROUGHT AN INCREASED DEMAND 
FOR THE 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


The use of these DURABLE COVERS secures 
100 per cent service from School Text Books by 
making them LAST TWICE AS LONG AS 
USUAL. Conserve your resources by protecting 
the books NOW IN USE from the daily wear 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President 
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raised to supply a deficit in the board’s funds 
due to the increased cost of labor and materials. 

The school board of Harrisburg, Pa., has aban- 
doned its $1,250,000 school building program un- 
til after the war. The board’s action is intended 
to give preference to the government in the com- 
mandeering of men and materials for the conduct 
of war work. It is planned to rush to completion 
the construction of a junior high school and the 
remodeling of another building for the same 
purpose. 

The five schools comprising the public-school 
system of Eveleth, Minn., during the early part 
of the fall semester, deposited a total of $466.60 
in the school savings bank. The largest amount 
deposited by a single school was $130 and the 
smallest $40. In the high school the largest 
amount was $18.70 and the smallest $0.25. The 
Fayal School had a high mark of $19.55 and a 
low mark of $2.70. In the Lincoln school the 
largest deposit was $16.85 and the smallest $1.55. 
Lincoln annex had a high mark of $13.75 and a 
low mark of $4.05 In the Spruce School the 
highest amount was $7.70 and the lowest $0.35. 

Dr. John S. Hall, a member of the school board 
of Detroit, Mich., has voiced his opposition to the 
proposed closing of schools as a conservation 
measure. Dr. Hall declared that education is of 
first importance and that pupils are better off in 
schools, in many cases, than they are in their 
own homes. He has pointed out that closing of 
high schools would give students opportunity to 
Obtain work and sufficient excuse for leaving 
school. 

The school board of Cleveland has taken over 
the control of the hospital school which has for- 
merly been conducted under private auspices. It 
is planned to offer opportunities to additional 
pupils in hospitals and to provide a large teach 
ing fore Classes will be established for older 
patients who may wish to spend their time in 
profitable study. 

Lowell, Mass. Janitors in the schools were 
given instructions relative to starting fires in 
School boilers previous to the opening of the 
second semester. 

Lynn, Mass. The school board plans to base 
the compensation of janitors on the measurement 


Wages will be figured on the number of 
square feet of floor space, walls and ceiling, glass 
surface, ete., yards and grounds to be cared for. 
The general adoption of the plan will mean that 
the board will deal with none but those to whom 
the contracts for school building care are 
awarded. Janitors will engage their own help, 
pay them, and hold themselves responsible for 
the care of the buildings. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Confronted with depleted 
funds, the school board has decided to cut down 
on the amount of instruction given by special 
teachers in sewing and manual training. Sewing 
by special teachers will be discontinued in the 
fourth grade and manual training will be limited 
to the fifth and sixth grades in certain schools. 
Sewing will be continued in all the grammar 
grades, handiwork for boys in grades seven and 
eight will be continued in the shops and girls in 
these grades will receive instruction in sewing 
and cooking. The change went into effect Feb- 
ruary first and releases thirty sewing teachers 
and twelve handiwork teachers for other work. 


System. 


A protest against the proposed closing of the 
schools at Washington, D. C., or running them 
part-time because of the coal shortage, has been 
registered by Representative Albert H. Vestal of 
the House Committee on Education. Mr. Vestal 
declares that this action would be tantamount to 
rating the schools less essential than all the non- 
essentials suggested by the Railroad War Board, 
He says: 

“The proposal to close the schools, or run them 
on part time, should not be considered for one 
moment while all the non-essential industries are 
in operation. If it is ever necessary to let the 
coal shortage affect the educational system, this 
time should come after less fundamental factors 
in life have been affected, and not before. 

“We should see that theaters, big art galleries, 
moving picture houses, candy factories, and a 
thousand-and-one other things are sacrificed, be- 
fore even touching the schools. No matter what 
else has to be suspended during the war, the 
school system should be maintained unimpaired. 

“The proposal to keep the schools open next 
summer is absurd. In the first place, it is too 


hot over most of the country to permit children 
to sit in small, ill-ventilated rooms. Sanitary 
conditions would be impossible. And in the sec- 
ond place, children of school age, especially the 
boys of the country districts, are needed in farm 
work during the summer. They will be needed 
more than ever this year, because of the shortage 
of farm labor due to the draft. 

“Under government control of the railroads, it 
may be possible to bolster up the coal situation, 
so that schools need never be shut down for want 
of coal. But if it is not, the schools should be 
the last thing affected instead of the first, as gen- 
erally proposed.” 

A saving to the Minneapolis schools of $1,324 in 
the one item of hauling costs in the removal of 
ashes from school buildings has been effected 
thru the co-operation of the street commissioners 
of the various wards with the business depart- 
ment of the schools. The ashes are used for fill- 
ing up holes in the grading of streets. 

The school board of Central Falls, R. L, has or- 
dered that pupils discontinue membership in 
iraternities and clubs connected with the schools. 

West Springfield, Mass. Owing to a large in- 
crease in the number of first-grade children, it 
has been necessary to put the pupils on part-time 
and to reduce the hours of instruction from five 
to 3%. 

A course in firing and use of fuel has been in- 
troduced in the evening schools of Indianapolis 
for the benefit of engineers, firemen and janitors. 
Among the subjects studied are fuels, heating 
value, combustion, flue gas analysis, smokeless 
combustion, methods of firing, smoke prevention, 
and types of furnaces. 

An evening class for janitors on the care of 
schools and the operation of boilers has been 
added at the Worcester Industrial School at Wor- 
cester, Mass. , 

Pittsburg, Kans. A course in fuel conserva- 
tion has been inaugurated at the Manual Train- 
ing Normal School for the benefit of janitors in 
schools. The local board of education has voted 
to pay the tuition of eight janitors who have been 
unsuccessful in keeping their buildings at a uni- 
form temperature. 
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Students’ Biology Laboratory Table 


A College Superintendent, writes: 
been using your chemical class desk for three 
years and I am satisfied with its qualities of 
freedom from the ordinary diseases of chemical 
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gue Laboratory furnitures 
is made to render long and satisfactory service for 
Ask for the Kewaunee Book. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE YG Ce 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Chicago General Sales Office, 460 E. Ohio Street 
New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 


Kansas City 
Baltimore New Orleans El Paso Minneapolis 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


Pioneer Designers and Manufacturers of 


High Grade Laboratory Furniture 








For Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Physiography, 
Domestic Science, Domestic Art and Manual Training 
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School District Government. 

Under the Michigan constitution, art. 16, 4 2, 
district school officers must subscribe constitu- 
tional oath before entering upon duties of the 
office.—People v. Anderson, 164 N. W. 481, Mich. 

The board of education of a school district is 
a corporation created by statute, and can exercise 
only such power as is expressly conferred or 
fairly arises by necessary implication:—Dooley 
v. Board of Education of Cabin Creek Dist., 93 
S. E. 766, W. Va. 

School District Property. 

The board of education of a school district can 
dispose of property not needed for school pur- 
poses only as prescribed by the West Virginia 
code of 1913, c. 45, § 10 (section 2047), by a sale 
at public auction to highest bidder after notice of 
time, place and terms of sale.—-Dooley v. Board 
of Education of Cabin Creek Dist., 93 5S. E. 766, 
W. Va. 

The state schoolbook commission, created by 
the West Virginia code of 1913, c. 45, § 155a (secs. 
2216-2229), has no power after adjournment sine 
die to reconvene and cancel contract duly exe- 
cuted.—State v. Shawkey, 93 S. E. 759, W. Va. 

School District Taxation. 

One hundred and thirty-six affirmative votes, 
out of a total of 214 cast in school district elec- 
tion as to whether school building bonds should 
be issued, being exactly two-thirds of votes cast 
on proposition, were sufficient to authorize issu- 
ance of bonds, under the Missouri constitution, 
art. 10, 912.—Franklin v. Hume Consolidated 


School Dist., 197 S. W. 345., Mo. 
The New Mexico code of 1915, { 1977, applicable 








Superior quality, strength, solidity, and durability 
are built right into our furniture. 
well worked out. 
approval of hundreds of educators thruout the 
United States, Canada, Porto Rico, and China. 


Send for domestic science and manual training cata- 
log No. 8, and laboratory furniture catalog No. 9. 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


GUARANTEED LABORATORY FURNITURE 


1234-48 Fullerton Ave. 
New York Office: 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Every detail is 
Our furniture has met with the 
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to municipal school districts, requiring notice of 
election to be given by publication “ten days be- 
fore the election” is directory, and such notice is 
sufficient, even tho first insertion is made more 
than ten days before the election Board of Edu- 
cation of City of Roswell v. Citizens’ Nat. Bank 
of Roswell, 167 P. 715, N. Mex. 


Teachers. 

Where a district school was designated as a 
county high school under the Kentucky acts of 
1916, c. 24, § 212, the county board of education 
had, under subsection 2 thereof, the exclusive 
power to appoint teachers for the entire school, 
altho the grades previously taught therein were 
retained.—Moss v. Eubank, 197 S. W. 425, Ky. 

There being no constitutional requirement that 
taxes levied for general public purpose must be 
disbursed in taxing district, there can be no ob- 
jection to the North Dakota Comp. laws of 1913, 
1515, as amended by the laws of 1915, c. 140, 
providing for a teachers’ pension fund, as taxes 
are collected thruout the state and pensions are 
not always paid to teachers residing in taxing 
district.—State v. Hauge, 164 N. W. 289, N. D. 

The establishment of the state teachers’ pen- 
sion fund is a public purpose and enterprise, 
within the power of the legislature.—State v. 
Hauge, 164 N. W. 289, N. D. 

Schools and School Districts. 

Under the Iowa statutes where all parties, in 
undertaking to organize school district and in 
selecting officers thereof, acted in good faith, dis- 
trict is “de facto corporation.’’—Nelson vy. Con- 
solidated Independent School Dist. of Troy Mills, 
164 N. W. 874, lowa. 

Under the Georgia civil code of 1910, § 1531, 
laying out of school districts is a matter to be 
determined by the board of education, and a 
court of equity will not entertain jurisdiction of 
a subject where there is no abuse of discretion.— 
Beckham v. Gallemore, 93 S. E. 884, Ga. 

Where a railroad is made the boundary line 
between two school districts, it is no more in one 
than the other, and the line is the center of the 
railroad midway between the rails of the main 
track.—Beckham v. Gallemore, 93 S. E. 884, Ga. 


Where territorial limits of city school district 
are enlarged, under the Kansas general statutes 
of 1915, § 9114, the situs for taxation of all prop- 
erty in territory annexed for school purposes is 
changed to city school district 
tion of City of Wichita v. 
Kans. 


soard of Educa- 
sarrett, 167 P. 1068, 
Pupils. 

It is the established legislative policy of Ne- 
braska to furnish free high school education to 
all the youth of the state without distinction or 
discrimination.—School Dist. No. 15 of Furnas 
County v. Wilson, 164 N. W. 709, Neb. 

The Nebraska revised statutes of 1913, § 6831, 
require each county to establish a high school, 
if necessary, so that the youth may have free 
high school privileges; but there is no statute 
requiring that parents of children, entitled to 
high school privileges, shall be required to pay 
therefor.—School Dist. No. 15 of Furnas County 
v. Wilson, 164 N. W. 709, Neb 

In view of the Nebraska revised statutes of 
1913, {/{| 6813, 6831, 6784, a parent residing in a 
district, having no free high school, and obtain- 
ing certificate for free high school education in 
adjoining district, and whose children attended 
without objection by school officials, did not im- 
pliedly agree to pay therefor.—School Dist. No 
15 of Furnas County v. Wilson, 164 N. W. 709, 
Neb. 

Several millions of dollars in bonds issued by 
invalidated township high school districts are 
valid according to a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of Illinois. The decision of the 
court ends a controversy begun before the last 
general assembly of the state where the bill to 
validate the bonds issued by the defunct districts 
was bitterly attacked 

The Supreme Court of Nebraska has ruled that 
high school education is free to all patrons with- 
out discrimination. In its decision the court 
pointed out that each county is required to main- 
tain a high school in order that all may have free 
education. The case arose in District 15, Harlan 
County, where the trustees sought to recover $3 
@ month tuition from each of the three children 
of A. K. Wilson, who lived in a district where 
there was no high school. 
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CICERO-STICKNEY HIGH SCHOOL, CICERO, ILL. 
Ashby, Ashby and Schultz, Architects, Chicago. A. J. Ensinger, Plumber, Berwyn, Ill. 


One of the Representative American Schools 
equipped throughout with CLOW SCHOOL PLUMBING FIXTURES 
and CLOW MARBLE. The list of plumbing fixtures includes every fix- 
ture required for the Modern School. The Water Closet and Shower 
Stalls and the Wainscoting were produced by the CLOW MARBLE 
MILL. A finer example of School Sanitation does not exist. 





M-3666 


M-3618 
Overhead Showers for Boys. 


Shoulder Showers for Girls 





M-3048 
Auto-Projecto Jr. 
Water Closet 
Madden's Patent) 
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TYPICAL TOILET ROOM M-4535 
Clow Adamantose Lavatories, Marble Closet Bubble Cup Fountain THE SWIMMING POOL 
Stalls and Wainscoting Madden's Patent Clow Swimming Pool Fittings and Wainscoting 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1878 
534-546 So. Franklin St., CHICAGO 


Sales Offices: New York Detroit Milwaukee St. Louis Works: Chicago, Ill. Newcomerstown, Ohio 


Minneapolis San Francisco Coshocton, Ohio 
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they embody 


Perfection in Design and Sanitation 


Glauber Bubblers are used in schools all over the United 
States and in all corners of the earth. Why? 


Because the mechanical principle is “‘right.’’ And what’s more the 
line is complete —-a bubbler to meet every condition. Regardless of the type 
of fountain you are using or want to use; one of the Glauber Bubblers will fill 
the bill. And we have the complete fixtures, too. 

The flow regulator which is a part of every Glauber Bubbler permits 
adjustment to suit any pressure. 

Now is the time to investigate before building in spring or before install- 
ing new fixtures in your present building. 

You'll have opportunity to inspect “our line” at Atlantic City at the 
N. E. A. Convention. Look for the Glauber Booth in Hall 
“B.” Just follow the crowd. 


‘‘Glauber Bubblers’’——-the kind that are sanitary 
and therefore a protection against communicable diseases. 





For catalog and our 1918 patriotic calendar, ‘‘From 
Freedom’s Heights,’ write 


GLAUBER BRASS MFG. CO. 


CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS 
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General Offices: 601 W. Lake St. 


~ | MONUMENTS TO 
WOLFF PLUMBING 


The following buildings on this world famous ave- 
nue are equipped thruout with Wolff Plumbing: 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago, from Seventh Street north to Washington Street 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of Plumbing Goods Exclusivelv 


CHICAGO 


1. Blackstone Hotel 10. Orchestra Hall 

2. Congress Hotel 11. Pullman Building 

3. Congress Hotel Annex 12. Theo. Asher Company 
4. Auditorium Hotel 13. Edson Keith & Co. 
5. Studebaker 14. Gage Brothers & Co. 
6. Chicago Club 15. Chicago Athletic Club 
7. McCormick Bldg. 16. Tower Building 

8. Stratford Hotel 17. Ward Building 

9. Railway Exchange 18. Public Library 


Showrooms: 111 N. Dearborn St. 
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SCHOOL BOARD RULES. 

A model set of rules for a small city has been 
adopted by the East Orange, N. J., board of edu 
cation. The rules reflect two interesting princi 
ples in school administration 

First, action by the board as a whole. All 
standing committees have been discontinued, and 
all business is transacted by the board, which is 
made up of five members, as a whole. 

Second, centralization of authority in the super 
intendent. The executive functions are central 
ized in three departments, instruction, business 
and buildings and the superintendent who is the 
head of the first named is the final authority over 
all. . 

The rules are worthy of study: 


RULES OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
Article I. The Board of Education. 

Section 1. Organization and Election of Offi 
cers. The Board of Education of East Orange in 
the County of Essex shall organize on the first day 
of February in the Board Room, unless such first 
day shall fall on Sunday, when the Board shall 
organize on the following day. 

At that meeting, there shall be elected from its 
members, by a ballot, a President and a Vice 
President, which officers shall serve for one year 
and until their respective successors shall be 
elected unless their term of office shall have ex 
pired. 

At the same meeting, a Secretary shall be ap 
pointed by the majority vote of all members of 
the Board. 

During the month of January, the Board shall 





appoint two of its members to the Board of 
School Estimate who shall serve one year and 
until their successors shall be appointed unless 
their term of office shall have expired. 

Section 2. Regular and Special Meetings, Reg 
ular meetings of the Board shall be held in the 
Board Rooms on the second and fourth Tuesdays 
of each month at eight o’clock P. M., unless such 
regular meeting shall fall upon a legal holiday, 
in which event the regular meeting shall be held 
the following night at the same time and place. 

Special meetings shall be called on not less 
than twenty-four hours’ notice, by the Secretary 
in writing, upon the order of the president or on 
the written request of three members of the 
Board. 

All notices of special meetings shall state the 
object for which such meetings are called. 

Quorum. Three members shall constitute a 
quorum at all meetings (See Article VI, Section 
75, of School Law). 

Any member may at any time call for the aye 
and nay vote, and when called for, same shall be 
recorded by the Secretary. 

Section 8. Duties of President. The President 
shall preside at all meetings at which he is pres 
ent. He shall preserve order, enforce these 
rules, appoint special committees and perform 
such other duties as directed by law and this 
Board. He shall be ex-officio a member of all 
committees. 

Section 4. Duties of Vice-President. The Vice 
President shall, in the absence of the President, 
perform all duties of the President He shall 
sign warrants ordered to be drawn at a meeting 
over which he presides. 

Section 5. Provision for Chairman. In the ab 
sence of both President and Vice-President a 
Chairman shall be elected to preside 

Section 6. Duties of Secretary. The Secretary 
shall have the custody of the records, books, and 
papers of the Board, and transfer them to his 
successor in office. He shall mail to each mem 
ber of the Board and to the Superintendent a 
copy of the minutes of each regular Board meet 
ing at least one week before the next regular 
meeting of the Board. Minutes of special meet- 
ings shall be mailed as soon as possible. 


He shall file all reports, resolutions and docu- 
ments addressed to or acted upon by the Board. 

He shall obtain estimates and prepare adver- 
tisements for bids. He shall make out all orders 
for supplies, apparatus, furniture and repairs 
which have been requisitioned by the Superin- 
tendent and approved by resolution of the Board. 
In the interim of regular Board meetings any 
urgency repairs or orders that are made must 
bear the sanction and signature of both the 
superintendent or supervisor of Buildings and 
Grounds, and the Secretary, and be separately 
reported by the Secretary to the Board for rati- 
fication at its next regular meeting. 

At the close of each fiscal year he shall submit 
a report of all receipts and disbursements to the 
Board, and shall render a statement of his acts 
to the Board when and as required. 

He shall have charge of the rental of school 
property at the scheduled rates and in accord- 
ance with the established policy of the Board, 
and shall perform such other duties as are re- 
quired of him by the State law, or by this Board. 

The compensation of the Secretary shall be 
such as the Board may prescribe. 

Section 7. Order of Business. 

(a) Roll Call (members present and absent 
noted by the Secretary). 

(b) Approval of the minutes. 

(c) Report of the Secretary. 

(d) Communications. 

(e) Report of the Superintendent. 

(f) Consideration of Superintendent's report. 

(g) Report of the Special Committees. 

(h) Unfinished business. 

(i) New business. 

(j) Adjournment. 

Section 8. Regulations, Bills. All bills shall 
be read at a regular meeting of the Board before 
warrants are ordered drawn for the payment 
thereof; and the vote for the payment shall be 
by roll call. Warrants for payrolls may be 
signed when due by the President and Secretary, 
but they shall be read at the next regular meet- 
ing of the Board. 

Section 9. Providing for Amendments to, or 
Suspenson of Rules. These rules and regula- 
tions may be altered or amended at any time, 
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infection in this manner. 

Your school should be fully equip- 
ed with “20th Century’’ Bubbling 
Teanteine to prevent the spread of 
dangerous diseases in your schools 
and to prevent HEALTHY children 
being infected from the diseased and 
UNHEALTHY, through the drinking 
cup at school 

We can equip your schools with 
pesotenty any ad ep style of bub- 
sling fountain at comparatively low 
prices. 

The “20th Century” is durably 
made from solid brass, positively non- 
squirting, saves water, easily regu- 
lated and attached, gives a steady 
flow with an even volume, fully guaranteed, self-cleaning 
and absolutely sanitary. 

“20th Century” Sanitary Bubblers and Drinking 
Fountains have been giving perfect satisfaction in thous- 
ands of American Schools for many years 





Not only do we guarantee them to give satis- 
faction, but we will gladly furnish you with a list of 
satisfied users, and send you a sample for examination 
If it’s not satisfactory, send it back and it will not cost you 
a cent. We can ship your order the same day it is 
received. May we send you a sample for examination? 


today. 





BELLEVILLE, ILL. 





20th Century Sanitary Bubbling Fountains 


Make the Drinking Place Germ Proof 


The public drinking cup is the greatest known distributor of 
dangerous disease germs among school children 
Bubbling Fountain is the only POSITIVE PREVENTION from 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 


We have just issued a new entalog, 
ind you should have it on your desk 
It shows an 
Sanitary Bubbling Fountains at prices 
that will save you money, 


Your name and address on a postal 
card is all that is necessary, 


Twentieth Century BrassWorks 


he Sanitary 


‘+... » 
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extremely large line of 


Mail it 


52 Second St. 








CLEAR-- COOL-—-BUBBLING WATER 
FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 





RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


This is just the thing 
for your school. Your 
boys and girls can enjoy 
clean, clear, cool water at 


all times. 


Are you going to get 
along indefinitely with 
drinking equipment which 
breeds germs and diseases? 
Isn’t it worth the small 
expenditure to know you 
are protecting the health 
of your pupils ? 


Our Bubblers are 
correct in design and are 
guaranteed to give the 
best of service. 


Write for 
our latest 
catalog 
TODAY 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








provided such alteration or amendment shall 
have been proposed at a regular meeting of the 
Board and adopted at the next regular meeting 
by the vote of a majority of all members of the 
Board; but any or all of them may be temporar- 
ily suspended at any meeting by a vote of the 
majority of the entire Board. 

Cushing’s Manual in all cases, when not in 
conflict with the rules adopted by the Board, 
shall be considered and held a standard authority. 
Article II. Organization of the School System. 

Section 1. Departments and Their Functions. 
There shall be three departments, to be known as 
the Department of Instruction, the Department of 
Records and Finance, and the Department of 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Instruction. The Department of Instruction 
shall comprise all the activities that directly af- 
fect the welfare of the pupils, such as teaching, 
discipline, attendance, and medical inspection. 
The Superintendent of Schools shall have charge 
of this department. 

The Department of Records and Finance shall 
comprise the more strictly business activities 
of the Board, such as keeping records, the mak 
ing of contracts, purchases, and the custody and 
expenditure of funds. The Secretary of the 
Board shall have charge of this department 

Buildings and Grounds. The Department of 
Buildings and Grounds shail be responsible for 
the physical upkeep of the school property, in- 
cluding repairs, renovation, and new construc- 
tion. The Supervisor of Buildings and Grounds 
shall have charge of this department. 

Article III. Executive Officers and Duties. 

Section 1. The 
Superintendent of Schools shall, under the direc 
tion of the Board of Education, and in accord 
ance with its rules and regulations, have the gen 
eral management of the school system. 

Duties. He shall, unless excused by the Board, 
attend all regular and special meetings of the 
tjoard of Education, and of committees, and shall 
have a right to speak, but not to vote. 

All communications to the Board from princi 
pals, supervisors, teachers, or other employes 
shall be submitted thru the Superintendent of 


Superintendent of Schools. 


Schools. Communications from teachers shall 
also be first submitted to their respective princi- 
pals. All such communications shall be referred 
to the Board at the next regular meeting by the 
Superintendent with or without recommenda 
tions. But nothing in this paragraph shall be 
construed as denying the right to appeal to the 
Board of any member of the school system. 

The Superintendent shall recommend to the 
Board for appointment principals, supervisors, 
teachers, and others to be engaged in the work of 
instruction or discipline, also school doctors, 
nurses, and attendance officers. With the advice 
of the Supervisor of Buildings and Grounds, he 
shall also recommend for appointment, engineers, 
janitors, mechanics, and other assistants. In 
the same manner he may recommend the removal! 
of any employes whose services are no longer 
required. All. recommendations provided for in 
this section shall be made in writing, excepting 
in the case of substitutes for temporary periods, 
where no action by the Board is necessary. 

The Superintendent shall assign principals, 
teachers, and others employed in the Department 
of Instruction to their duties, and make 
sary transfers, reporting such action to the Board 
at the next regular meeting. 

He shall, with the co-operation of principals 
and supervisors, plan courses of study, time sche 
dules, ete., for all departments, and supervise 
their operation; but he shall submit to the Board 
for its approval any important changes which 
call for a radical departure from accepted poli 
cies, or which require increased expenditure of 
money. 

With the co-operation of principals and super 
visors, the Superintendent shall recommend ap 
propriate text and reference books, sup 
plies, apparatus, and furniture for the use of the 
schools, and shall submit such recommendations 
to the Board for its approval. 

He shall prepare the annual 
April first and submit it to the 
next regular meeting. 

He shall submit a report to the Board in 
ing at least once a month, with recommendations 
for action. This report shall be mailed to each 


neces 


schoo] 


budget before 
Board at the 


writ 


member of the Board at least forty-eight hours 
before the Board meeting, and any further par 
ticulars may be submitted in writing at the 
meeting He shall prepare a general report on 
the condition of the public schools at the close of 
the school year. He shall prepare and submit 
to the Board any special reports which may be 
required. He shall attend to all other necessary 
details of administration, and shall faithfully 
perform such other duties as may be required of 
him by the Board of Education or the laws of 
the State of New Jersey 

4 Board. 
defined in 
Section 1. 


The duties of 
Article I, 


Necretary of 
have been 
Article IT, 


Supervisor of Buildings and Grounds 


Section 
the Secretary 
Section 6, and 

Section 3 

The Supervisor of Buildings and Grounds shall 
be appointed by a majority vote of the Board of 
Education 

He shall attend all regular meetings of the 
soard; and shall submit a report to the Board, 
thru the Superintendent of Schools, at least once 
a month 

He shall recommend thru the Superintendent 
of Schools suitable persons to act as engineers, 
janitors, mechanics, and other assistants in his 
department, but the salaries of all such employes 
shall be determined, and their appointment made, 


by the Board of Education. He may, however, 
assign substitutes for temporary periods, and 
shall report such assignments to the Superin 


tendent of Schools. 

He shall direct all work of 
struction of school buildings and have charge of 
the installation and removal of school furniture 
and apparatus He shall keep an accurate in 
ventory of all furniture and equipment belong 
ing to the Board of Education, and shall store in 
a safe place all property not in use 


renovation or con 


The Chicago Boys’ Club has undertaken tailor 
ing and knitting for war relief 

Knitting has been undertaken by the pupils i 
the McPherson and Ravenswood Schools, Chicago 

Davenport, Ia. The board has ordered that 4 
class in radio and signal work be opened 
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of consideration. 


Our experts are at your service. 

















drinking is from the top of the stream of water that flows from the jet. 


The Nelson Vitreous china bubbling jet is entirely open and easy to keep clean. 


NELSON PRESSURE TANK CLOSETS are ideal for schools because there is a 


certain completeness about each fixture that challenges criticism. 


Complete information may be secured by writing today. 


A NELSON MFG. CO. — 


IDEAL 
MODERN 
SANTTARY 


You are responsible for the health of the 
children in your school. 
that responsibility ? 


The 


It.is not possible 
for the user’s lips to come in contact with any part of the china jet. This is a matter worthy 


Are you shirking 






















HIGH SCHOOL 


ADMINISTRATION 
NOTES = 


AN AAA 
A SCHOOL SURVEY OUTLINE. 


The following outline for a school survey 
which may be undertaken by school authorities 
in their own communities has been prepared by 
Mr. W. D. Armstrong, assistant professor of edu 
cation in the Kansas State Manual Training 
Normal School at Pittsburg. The outline ap 
peared originally in The Techne, the house organ 
of the school. 
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I, Business Administration. 
(a) Expenditures: High School; Elementary 
1. Expenses of general control: Board; 
census; elections; compulsory education 
2. Expenses of instruction: Teachers; prin 
cipals; supervisors; textbooks, ete. 
3. Expenses of operation: Janitors; fuel; 
water; supplies. 
4. Expenses of maintenance: 
surance; furniture 
5. Cost per capita of population. 
6. Cost of instruction per pupil—average 
daily attendance 
7. Comparison with former years. 
8. Comparison with other systems 
(b) Receipts. 
1. Source of revenue 
2. Comparison with other systems 


Repairs; in 


(c) Inventory. 
1. Supplies 
(d) School budget 
1. Method of estimating needs 
(e) Improvements within the system 


Il. School Organization. 
(a) School reports. 
1. Distribution of enrollment by grade and 
age. 
(a) Relation of this number to number of chil 
dren of legal age. 
(b) Number of children in school below legal 
age; above legal age; of legal age. 
2. Distribution of attendance. 
3. Distribution of truancy. 
4. Distribution of withdrawal; age and 
grade; age and cause. 
5. Nonpromotion by grades and Causes; by 
studies and grades. 
6. Per cent of promotions in comparison 
with previous years and other systems, 
(b) Regular classes. 
1. Distribution of pupils per teacher 
2. Accomplishment of pupils. 
3. Frequency of promotion, 
4. Relation of teacher and pupil. 
) Special classes. 
1. Enrollment. 
2 Method of selection. 
Accomplishments. 
(d) Health of school children 
1. Physical education. 
2. Playgrounds 
3. Inspection. 
1. Definite results 
(e) Supervision of teachers, 
1. Rating of teachers. 
2. Number of teachers per supervisor. 
’. Teachers’ meeting. 
4. Salary of teachers distributed. 
5. Means of improving teachers in service 
Course of study. 
1. Relation to needs of children 
2. Formation, 
3. Required, alternative, optional. 
III. School Plant. 
(a) Location, 
(b) Construction. 
(c) Interior. 
1. Lighting 
2. Ventilation. 
3. Heating. 


4. Water supply. 
5. Toilet facilities. 
6. Drinking fountain, 
7. Lockers. 
(d) Playgrounds and their equipment. 


VOCATIONAL AND EMPLOYMENT IN- 
FORMATION. 

As a means of gathering information to assist 
teachers in guiding students toward a life’s voca- 
tion, Principal A. J. Fry, of the Dunkirk High 
School, Dunkirk, N, Y., has prepared two cards. 

The first of. these gives information on the 
summer and the after-class employment of boys 
and girls and is intended to bring out facts con- 
cerning their earnings. Incidentally the card ‘s 
used in placing students with local business peo 
ple who may be looking for part-time help. The 
card reads as follows: 

Dunkirk High School. 


PRIIOROINE i kde ice vane Residence 
Parent or Guardian’s Name..........ccccccecees 
At_ what were you employed during the Summer 
VROREIORT svisvsesced ov 4a eee eee 
How much did you earn at this employment?.... 
Will you continue this employment during the 
school year? 


Specify the employment for which you would be 
available during the school year and the wages 
CEMOCTOR oc rccccccibescvens 604G0eseneREe DERaEe 

The second card contains a rather comprehen 
sive vocational questionnaire and enters into the 
personal aptitudes, economic condition of the 
family, physical characteristics and occupational 
inclinations of the students. The card is ag fol- 


lows: 
Dunkirk High School, 


POP rrr.” 
Name...... 090. Mee ceeun Nationality......... 
Are you a resident pupil?........... to rr 
Number of years in 7th Grade.......... In 8th 
RS Im Bolg BOROGks.«octckeskan 
COBRRG . sss canubicnsceueee What vocation or pro- 
fession have you in mind?.............. Do you 
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their health. 


germs. 
coefficient of 10, 5, 3, and 2. 


Brushes, etc. 





INSURE CLEANLINESS AND SANI- 
TATION IN YOUR SCHOOL 


You owe it to your pupils to protect them as 
much as possible from the germs which will injure 


ROBERTSON’S KOTAR 


the wonderful Germicide and Cleanser reaches the 
Used in solution and sold with a carbolic 


ORIGINAL 20TH CENTURY SOAP 


is the most economical soap for school use. Can 
be used with the very best results for cleaning 
woodwork, furniture and finished surfaces — the 
ideal soap for cleaning slate and blackboards. 


We manufacture a complete line of Liquid 
Soaps, Cleansers and Disinfectants and are head- 
quarters for Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, Mops, 


Send for our new catalog—it’s free upon request. 


THEO. B. ROBERTSON PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
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THOMAS 
Secondary Clocks 


FOR SCHOOLS 


HERE uniform time through- 

out a building is desired, a 
Secondary System is the modern 
and efficient method to employ. All 
clocks are synchronous with the 
| master clock and confusion and loss 
| of time arising from difference in 
| self contained clocks is 
| avoided. Catalog, specifications and 
| suggestions on request. 
| 


| SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY 


SETH 


Established 1813 























od ce r | Factories: Thomaston, Conn. 
700-704 West Division St., Chicago, Ill. NEW HICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK , AG SAN FRANCISC( 
BOSTON KANSAS CITY DENVER LOS ANGELES EW YORK ( AG a 

* | 
TC. 64's ss aa-9 6.0 For what course?.........-+. POGTOREION GO VOU TRO BOGE cc ccc cctwecscsesescs That the community offers opportunity for even 
Is your father living?...... Mother living?...... COR FOUR CWI ss ccccccns What is there, if any young children is also evident. 
How many brothers and sisters have you?....... thing, other than ill health, which interferes with For certain kinds of work permits are required, 
Give the name and age of each one who is 14 your progress in SChOOl?........+.seeeeeeeeeees these are issued to boys and girls above 12 years 
years old or over and state what each one of What musical instrument do you play?.......... of age and under 16 years of age. During the 


cS eee os ie 6 ae eg boo v6 6 08-6 086 « 


Which have finished High School?.............. 
Which have finished or attended College?....... 

TE IEEIGL  ciwcassconecccvavece Did he 
complete High School?............ Go to College? 
hn Wied ene Graduate from College?........Mother’s 
econo 56.040 686 0%0 6 Did she complete 
TN Perr 10 0 ConlemeT.....cec. 
ee 

For what ocupation or profession do your parents 
en ne NT oth bs weebececeeseeves Do 
they want you to finish High School?.......... 
INT o's bs 0 60:04:00.0: If they want you to 
go to College are they able and willing to finance 
CO GUCOTITIOOT. ccc cccccce Would you be obliged 
to earn all, or part, or none of your College ex 
ESP eT SETEETT. PETTEEECTETETT EE 
What School subjects do you like best?......... 
Cds cp RCEIEN OS Cen ve For what School subjects have 
Ce re ee Where 
Cass oi pdstoedbeveseccos Where was 
I os as 06 6.006 00600-006 Where was 
I I ee ee ee ee eee eee ee 
icy ed uhiveebetse Pr detwhevex¥ ess 


While attending school what other regular work 
do you have and how much time does it require 
PCL Cec  cChGu se wekce ee ds bes 6bckbboeevceer 


rc peey TT Tere What method of spending your 
spare time gives you most satisfaction?......... 
Dib dwnh he «6.00 Have you good health?.......... 
EN ce ha b.0s edad beeedecennees 
De tne 6666400000 bees How do these defects 
influence your studies in school?................ 
Cabsbaebweocapes How do they influence your study 
Ee re 
How do they influence your recreation?......... 
DRE chayedeesecsessccevoors What form of 


My voice is soprano, alto, tenor, bass (underscore 
proper part) What do you propose to make your 
ES 6 a ee 

The cards have been used in a survey of 400 
high school students, nearly 500 junior-high 
schoo! students and 60 vocational pupils. The in 
formation obtained is to be used in shaping the 
policies of the school and in adopting the courses 
of study. 


BULLETINS TO PARENTS. 

An interesting form of bulletins to parents has 
been developed by Supt. J. W. Groves of Ontario, 
Cal. The Ontario elementary schools include six 
scattered buildings with a teaching force of forty 
instructors and a total average daily attendance 
of about one thousand pupils. 

As a means of bringing the schools and the 
homes closer together and of conveying import 
ant messages from the superintendent, from the 
teachers and from the school board to the par- 
ents, Mr. Groves issues a weekly mimeographed 
bulletin, a copy of which is placed in the hands 
of each child. In the present war emergency the 
bulletin is being used to obtain food pledge sig 
natures, Red Cross memberships, to arouse in 
terest in the war savings stamps, Liberty Bonds 
and similar necessary government activities. 

A recent bulletin urged home reading for chil 
dren and presented a list of books which every 
child should be familiar with. Below is repro 
duced a typical bulletin. It reports to the par 
ents the summer earnings of pupils: 


What Elementary School Pupils Do During the 
Summer Vacation. 

A systematic investigation into the summer 
activities of the boys and girls of the community 
reveals many things that might interest the com 
munity at large. That the children will work 
when there is a suitable opening is apparent 


summer season just closed there were 242 per- 
mits issued in Ontario. Most of these were is- 
sued to work in the canneries. Permits are not 
needed to work in the dry yards and there is no 
age limit; it depends upon the employer and the 
ability of the employe to make good. 

Sixty-two of the permits issued were to pupils 
who left the grammar schools in June and en- 
tered the high school in the fall. The number of 
days they worked and the amount earned has 
been reported as earned by high school pupils. 
We do not include that data in our report. We 
only report for those pupils who re-entered the 
elementary schools in the fall 

We note that pupils of the elementary schools 
worked for wages during the summer of 1917 a 
total of 7,889 days, earning $10,720.36. 

It will be readily noted that this will average 
between $1.00 and $1.50 per day. In some cases 
individuals were able to earn as much as $5.00 
per day. There were several who earned more 
than $100.00 each during the vacation period. 

The total amount earned was distributed by 
grades as follows: 


First Grade ...$ 65.90 Fifth Grade ...$1,057.36 
Second Grade.. 77.00 Sixth Grade ... 2,158.70 
Third Grade... 136.80 Seventh Grade. 2,930.06 
Fourth Grade.. 650.05 Kighth Grade.. 3,644.51 


The community problem in this study is not 
one that needs to be greatly concerned about the 
larger pupils who are willing to work and who 
do so when the opportunity is present, but rather 
with the pupils of the lower grades and those be- 
low the school age. The economic problem is 
how to properly care for these while the older 
children and parents work. 

Should war conditions continue even for an- 
other summer it would be good business for the 
community to establish summer schools for those 
children who need care during the time the par 
ents and older children are occupied earning 


(Concluded on Page 59) 
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American Quality 


As a nation, we are great believers in quality. We 
have a quality government. We look for quality in the 
thing we make and have, but above all, we want quality 
in the things that make for our personal comfort. The 
development of the American home illustrates the point. 


Then, when we think of our children the best is 
none too good. We want them to go to school, want 
them to have the best of education and we very often 
forget to give them the equipment that will make for 
quality results. 


At home our children sit in comfortable chairs. In 
school the cheapest is very often the best the school 
board will furnish. Should not quality education mean 
quality equipment, and do not the results justify the 
expenditure? 


American Quality School Furniture is nothing new 
to the American school man. American quality has 
pioneered the way to scientific and hygienic seating for 
the classroom. The child has been made the ideal for 
whom the desk must be designed and built. 


And just as American school furniture is today 
recognized as the finest school furniture in the world 
just so American Quality School Furniture is recognized 
as the last word in that which is best and latest for the 
children of our nation. 


When you, Mr. School Official, go to Atlantic City 
be sure to visit our exhibit and ask to see the American 
Quality Line. We should like to tell you a few of the 
fundamentals that make American School Furniture 
just what it is. May we? 


| 
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GENERAL OFFICES /@ 
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Adjustable Desk and 
Yhair 


Cc 


Movable Desk 









SENSIBLE 
SANITARY 


Schoolroom and Auditorium 


SEATING 


Early purchases of materials, now worked up into 
LARGE STOCKS, enable us to make PROMPT 
SHIPMENT of orders. Nevertheless, on 
account of slow movement of freight, 
EARLY BUYING is respectfully 
suggested. We offer a 
SPECIAL LOT of 500 
Movable Desks 
at reduced 












prices. 


Auditorium 
Stationary Desk Chair 


STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


1480 Buchanan Avenue, S. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 














Sanitary Steel Furniture 
Modern Equipment 





A Sanitary Adjustable Movable Chair Desk 


LET US BID ON YOUR REQUIREMENTS, 
DELIVERED TO YOUR SCHOOL 


The Columbia Catalogue is just off the press. Have 
you received a copy? If not, kindly write for one. 





Note the Two-Piece Steel Adjustable Desk below 


mw PSST 


COLUMBIA S&&t© Indianapolis, Ind. 


Wj DOD 





THE “STANDARD STEEL” SCHOOL DESK 











Patented 


SUPREME IN STRENGTH 


One-piece steel standards doubled and pressed forming four right angle walls, 
a construction undeniably the most rigid of all shapes. 


SUPREMELY SANITARY 


Plain in design with no dust crevices.* Book-shelf, unusually ample, pierced at 
ends to free dust All woodwork finished with shellac only, not a high lustre 

Solid cherry woodwork, the best of all woods Metal parts entirely of steel, 
japanned an olive green shade—soft to the eye Metal pen groove saves ink from the 
wood and makes the top more easy to refinish, Noiseless close-folding seat 


This desk has made many friends during the three years it has been gradually 
put on the market i 


A sturdy desk of light weight with special packing is accessible to customers at 
long distance at a low cost of freight in excellent order direct from the oldest s hool 
desk factory in this country 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL-CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 
Trenton, New Jersey 


* Counting the numerous diseases carried by dust should not all desks be plain 
and smooth? 


























Heywood Wakefield 


TRADE MARK 


Single Pedestal Desk 


Built for those who desire the best in School Furniture 
Nine Novel and Exclusive Features 


1. Wedge adjustment which (B) 
cannot loosen or work down } 
2. Square section solid steel (4 
desk and chair supports. Desk 

and chair cannot twist from 
their front facing position. 

3. Desk standard fitted to 
base by a standard taper and 
pinned Cannot twist or 
loosen 






4. Individual support for 
desk and chair. Prevents seat 
ed pupil jarring desk. 

5. Base carried forward under 
chair, giving ample foot room 


6. New process perfect level 
base, making dust proof joint 
with floor. 

7. New process perfect leve 
desk bracket 

8. Independent and non- 
interfering desk and chair 
adjustment. 

9. Weight of pupil directly 
over the center of the sup 
porting base, giving no lever- 
age to loosen the base from 
the floor Patent Applied for 


~~ 
(6 


Write for our Single Pedestal Booklet and General School Furniture Catalog 


HEYWooD BROTHERS ana W AKEFIELD COMPANY 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Pressed Steel School Furniture 


Indestructible Pressed Steel Combination Desks, 
Stationary and Adjustable Desk and Chair Sets, 
Commercial Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs, 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera 
Chairs, Library Chairs, Cocoa Mattings, Reed 
and Rattan Furniture for the Rest Room 
516-520 W. 34th St., 174 Portland St., 244-254 S. Sth St., 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass Philadelphia, Pa. 
113-123 West Conway St., Wells and Carroll Sts., 2653 Arlington St., 
Baltimore, Md. Buffalo, N. Y Chicago, Ill 
737-743 Howard St., 148-154 Tenth St., 211-217 East 6th St., 
San Francisco, Cal. Portland, Ore Los Angeles, Cal 
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DO NOT BUY SCHOOL DESKS 


until you have investigated the 
Empire Movable and Adjustable 
Chair Desk. 












Progressive educators realize the 
value of exclusive adjustments on this 
desk for group and social center work 
as well as regular graded classes. The 
desk can be entered from the front by 
means of lifting desk top, and desks 
can be placed side by side in close 
formations. 






TR Aug. 22, 1916 
PATENTED - 


July 3, 1917 


All five adjustments are very simple and can be operated 
by the child under the supervision of the teacher. 


Write your nearest representative for catalog and prices. 






The E. L. Grover Co. 
111 E. Hanover St. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Kenney Bros. & Wolkins 
224 Congress St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Southern School Supply Co. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


Northwestern School Supply Co. 
1401 University Ave., S. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


J. H. Wilde 
CHICO, CALIF. 


Aug. 22, 1916 
July 3, 1917 





Southern Seating Co. PATENTED 
121 Chartres St. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


EMPIRE SEATING CO., Inc. 


Superior School Supply Co. 
19th & Campbell Sts. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





ELM ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








(Concluded jrom Page 56 
means to sustain the family and at the same time 
assisting in saving food supplies. 


a 


munseaitnonenindss uli 


Such a summer school would have to be a spe | 

cial organization, adapted to climatic conditions | 

and the needs of those attending. There are too 

many small children living on the streets during 

the vacation period. 
Ontario needs a day nursery for young children — | 

whose mothers work away from home and a sum } . —eeee oe 

mer playground for those children too old for the ; 

nursery and too young for work for wages. 

There are other needs but these two are among 

the greatest needs of the community. 


A SCHOOL CALENDAR. 

A practical method of listing school events has 
been devised and used by Mr. F. 8S. Hitchcock, 
Principal of the New London Vocational school, 
New London, Conn. The device is a school calen 
dar similar to the illustration below. , — ~ | 

i 








Calendar devised by Mr. | ‘ 
The original calendar was prepared by a stu F. 8. Hitchoock aad used to eae - 
dent in the mechanical drawing class on tracing 
cloth, from which a Van Dyke negative was 
made, and from which in turn prints are pro 
duced at the beginning of each school year. 
The prints are mounted on a board measuring 
mr a 81", ‘ 
One side contains the calendar for the first ‘ ° aa ee a} 
five months of the school year and the reverse aa oe ’ 
has the calendar for the last five months. When bd 
4 school event of any kind is scheduled, it is 
noted in the space following the date and its 
title and time are listed. - : 





Schedule and Record Spec- 


ial School Events 








In use the calendar has been found to prevent 












































4 bs 
duplications of effort, to prevent conflicting use 
of the school auditorium and to provide a per ——— — ++—— _ ——— 
manent record which can be referred to at the > ; a ] re 
end of each semester and at the end of the schoo] a 1 
year in making up records of school happenings ea “ . bs 
On the calendar are listed not only such special = . - pate: 
school events as entertainments, theatricals, ae “ " 7 
special student programs, and lectures, but also aia, 
the use of the school facilities by outsiders, such : | = Re 


a8 Neighborhood clubs, etc. 
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Correspondence invited. 


Manufacturers 


Boston, Mass. 
KENNEY BROS. & WOLKINS 
224 Congress St. 





The Thompson Movable and 
Adjustable Chair-Desk 
for Schools 





EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


Affording the widest possible range 
of adaptability to the ever vary- 
ing needs of present day schools. 


Let us send you illustrations and 
detailed description. Write 


THE QUAINT ART FURNITURE CO., Inc. 
102 So. Clinton St., Syracuse, New York 


N. SNELLENBURG & CO. | 
llth and Market Sts. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








The New York Study Chair 





Look for our exhibit at the N.E.A. Convention. 
Atlantic City, N. J. We will have on display 
our 1918 models. 


Write for catalog and information. 


EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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MINNESOTA SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Standard Requirements in Regara to Plans and 
Specifications. 

It was customary for years in Minnesota, as in 
all other states in the Union, to leave the matter 
of completeness of plans and specifications of 
schoolhouses to the judgment and integrity of the 
architect who secured a commission to draw 
plans. Four years ago, however, the legislature 
provided for the approval of plans and specifica- 
tions of school buildings by the superintendent 
of education and authorized the making of rules 
in regard to school buildings which would have 
the force of law. 

An office was established, the incumbent of 
which was designated Commissioner of School 
Buildings, and to him was delegated the power 
to carry out the provisions of the law. Under 
his direction a set of rules were formulated and 
published in 1915. As these rules in some re- 
spects undertook to formulate procedure which 
was an innovation of the previously undefined 
customs of architects, engineers, and others who 
had furnished schoolhouse plans, it was deemed 
advisable to print only a small edition of the 
rules in order that criticisms might be obtained 
as to their propriety, and in order that experi- 
ence might demonstrate to what extent they 
could be enforced. 

After two years of trial, during which time 
more than fifty architects and engineers in Min- 
nesota and elsewhere have worked out more than 
four hundred plans according to these require- 
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ments, there has been no serious criticism at any 
time, it is stated, in regard to them. They are 
now to be republished by S. A. Challman, Com- 
missioner of School Buildings, St. Paul, for gen- 
eral circulation, and will have the force and 
effect of law within the state of Minnesota. 
These requirements are of more than passing in- 
terest to school authorities and architects who 
are interested in better school architecture. They 
read: 
“A”—Plans. 

1. Plot plan of site at a scale given, showing: 

(a) The boundaries of the site. 

(b) The block plans of the proposed new 
building as it will be located on the site, together 
with outline of any existing buildings and their 
location on the premises in relation to the pro 
posed new building. 

(c) The block plan of the new building shall 
be hatched, so as to clearly distinguish it from 
other buildings or data shown on the drawing. 

(d) The grade at each corner of the premises 
and the proposed finished grade at building. 

(e) Compass. 

2. (a) There will be required a plan of each 
floor of the building and of the roof. For build 
ings less than 100 feet in greatest dimension 
these drawings must be made at one-quarter inch 
scale. For buildings of greater length these 
drawings may be made, if desired, at one-eighth 
inch scale. A plan of the foundation walls and 
footings will be required in addition to those 
above mentioned, unless this can be shown on 
basement plan. 

(b) If the building is of steel skeleton con 
struction, structural plans of each floor and roof 
where steel is to be used will be required and 
may be drawn at one-eighth inch scale. ‘These 
plans to indicate location of all columns and 
girders with sizes clearly marked, or a schedule 
of sizes may be made on each drawing and col 
umns and girders numbered, for easy reference 

(c) If concrete construction is to be used, 
plans of all floors and roof where concrete is to 
be used will be required and may be drawn at 
one-eighth inch scale. The plans to indicate the 
location of all columns, girders, joists, and a 


schedule of sizes of each, properly numbered, 
must be given on each drawing. 

(d) -On all floor plans, all rooms, windows and 
doors must be numbered consecutively, as: Sub- 
basement, B-1, B-2, B-3, ete.; ground floor, 1, 2, 3, 
ete.; first floor, 101, 102, 103, ete.; second floor, 
201, 202, 203, etc.: third floor, 301, 302, 303, ete. 
And thruout all sections and elevations, and in 
specifications and correspondence, reference to 
any or several rooms, windows or doors must be 
made by its number. 

(e) All plans must be completely figured so 
that sizes of rooms, thickness of partitions and 
walls, ete., can be readily determined. 

(f) On floor plan there shall be a note of the 
kind of floor and base, material of wainscot finish 
of room, and, if the building is not of fireproof 
construction, the direction and size of joists in 
each ceiling should be indicated, unless shown on 
structural plans. 

(g) Indicate on each floor plan: 1. Section 
lines, indicating planes parallel to which draw- 
ings called for in “B” are made. 2. Level of all 
finished floors, stair landings and roof. (See “A” 
1 (d).) 3. Furred ceilings. 4. Swing of all 
doors; mark size of each and note glazing and 
transoms. 5. Blackboards. 6. Cupboards. 7. 
Location of master clock. 8. Location of second- 
ary clocks and bells. 9. Location of fire alarm 
boxes and gongs. 10. Location of vacuum clean- 
ing outlets. 11. Location of hose connection in- 
side of building and sill cocks outside of build- 
ing. 12. Location of all plumbing fixtures. 18. 
Hateh all tile, brick, stone and concrete shown 
in section on plans. 14. On ground or first floor 
plan, a key to materials and a compass must be 
indicated. 

(h) A schedule shall accompany all floor 
plans, showing (1) number of room, (2) name of 
room, (3) dimensions of room, (4) designation 
of windows of each room (as 101-107), (5) net 
glass area. If preferred, these data may be given 
on plan and schedule omitted. 

“B”—Sections. 

1. There shall be at least two sections thru 
building at same scale as plans, and at least one 
section line must pass thru the main stairway 
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The people of the State of Michigan enact: 


Section 1. Any city, village, county o1 
recreation and playgrounds; acquire, equip 
recreational facilities; employ a superintendent 
expend funds for the operation of such system. 


enumerated in section 1. 
(Sections 3 and 4 of this bill give further 
furnished on request.) 


“EVERYTHING 


Make our Booth your headquarters at the N. I 
Mar. 2, 1918 








township may 
and maintain 
of recreation and assistants; vote and 


Section 2. Any school district may operate a system of public recreation and playgrounds, 
may vote a tax to provide funds for operating same, and may exercise all other powers 


details of interest 


Lots of ‘‘Fun-Ful’’ Playground Apparatus is in use in Michigan. Much 
more will now be used. Whether you live in progressive, wide-awake Michigan 
or not, you will need ‘‘Fun-Ful’’ Equipment in your community. 


FOR THE 


Write for free catalog today 


HILL-STANDARD CO., 116 Fun-Ful Avenue, Anderson, Indiana 


MICHIGAN TO THE FRONT— 


FOR PLAYGROUNDS 


In recognition of the 
necessity for playgrounds 
the following bill was 
passed by the Michigan 
State 


the 1917 session: 


A BILL 


Authorizing cities, villages, 


Legislature during 


counties, townships and 
school districts to operate 
systems of public recrea 


tion and playgrounds. 


operate a system of public 


land, buildings or other 


Complete bill will be 


We have 
PLAYGROUND” 


A. Convention at Atlantic City, Feb. 25 to 














from the lowest to the highest level. All sections 
must show the finished floor and ceiling levels 

2. If there are floors or ceilings at various 
levels, such sections or notes must be made as 
will adequately show them and their relation to 
the levels of the main floors and ceilings At 
least one end of each section line must pass thru 
the windows of each story 

3. If the boiler and coal rooms are in a sepa 
rate building, sections will be required as in “B” 
1, 2,5 and 6 

4. If there is a study room or an auditorium 
or a gymnasium, or if there are any rooms for 
mechanical equipment or moving picture ma 
chines, that cannot be shown on the two main 
sections, then such other sections as may be nec 
essary must be made 

5. On all sections, the rooms thru which the 
section line passes must be numbered as on the 
plans, and doors and windows thru or in front of 
which the section line passes must be numbered 
ason plans. (See “A” 2 (d).) 

6. Indicate on all sections, either by eleva- 
tions or sections: (a) All of the items under “A” 
2(g). (b) The different materials used for wall 
and ceiling construction or finish; as, plaster, 
wood, brick, marble, tile, ete. 


“C”—Elevations. 

1. Four elevations of each building must be 
shown, drawn at the same scale as plans, and 
one-half of each may be in outline only if desired 
The finished half must show cornice, windows, 
belt courses, ete., and the material used for the 
various parts of the exterior of the building, such 
as stone, brick, metal, wood, ete., must be clearly 
indicated 

2. If the boiler room is in a separate building 
elevations will be required in accordance with 
“C” 1 and 3 

3. The floor levels must be clearly indicated 
On at least one end of each elevation, and all win 
dow and door openings must be numbered as on 
plans. 

“D”—Details. 

1. Details, at one-half inch, three-quarter inch, 
one and one-half inches or three inches, of all 
construction, finish and equipment. Typical win 


dows, except steel frame and sash, must be shown 
by plan, elevation and section at a scale of not 
less than one and one-half inches, and all dif 
ferent types of windows must be detailed at a 
scale of not less than three-quarter inch; these 
details must be completely figured so as to per 
mit clear glass opening of each type to be readily 
determined, together with the distance of the 
stool above the finished floor and the head helow 
the ceiling 

2. The elevation and plan of the various types 

of doors must be shown at a scale of not less than 
three-quarter inch, and, in addition, full size de 
tails of doors, frames and trims. 
3. Details of cupboards, instrument cases, ap 
paratus room and pantry equipment, ete, at a 
scale of not less than three-quarter inch should 
be shown, the elevations of which may be mad 
at one-quarter inch scale 

4. Complete details at a scale of not less than 
three-quarter inch of a main stairway must be 
shown, indicating clearly string, newel, tread, 
riser and platform construction, and all com 
pletely figured 
5. Moving picture booth, if any, must be com 
pletely detailed in respect to construction and 
finish, and comply with the requirements of th: 
state fire marshal. 

6. The character of blackboard installation in 
tended to be used must be drawn at a scale of not 
less than one-half inch, showing also the shape 
and construction of chalk rail. A schedule of 
chalk rail heights in the various rooms should 
be given on plan or in specifications. 

7. A typical detail of the finish of the floor 
and wall of vent ducts in schoolrooms should bi 
shown at a scale of not less than one-half inch 

8. Other details required, and their scale, of 
such things as are not clearly indicated on other 
drawings will be determined by this department 

“E”—Plumbing. 

For all plumbing installations in school build 
ngs, there will be required: 

l Plan of basement at a scale of not less than 
cne-eighth inch, showing the complete drainage 
system inside building, together with indication 
of points at which stacks and rain water leaders 


rise. The size of all pipes, location and type of 
traps, location of cleanouts, etc., must be shown, 
as well as the connection to main soil line of all 
basement fixtures and their vent lines. 

2. Plumbing section at one-eighth inch scale, 
showing all fixtures, roof and floor drains in 
building and their connections to stacks. and 
vents and type of trap, sizes of each to be clearly 
marked. Indicate rain water leaders; mark size 
of each and designate each stack and leader by 
letter, as “A,” “B,” “C,”, ete., for convenience in 
referring to any one Hach single fixture and 
every group of fixtures should be identified by 
same number as that of room in which they are 
to be installed. 

3. Typical installation of each plumbing fix 
ture, at a scale of not less than one-quarter inch, 
showing all pipe connections, traps and vents: 
all to be properly lettered and sizes noted. 

4. Where school is to be erected in a locality 

that has no plumbing ordinances, the ordinances 
of any city of the first class in Minnesota shall 
govern, and such city shall be designated in the 
specifications. 
5. Where sewage disposal plant is to be used, 
an application shall be made to the state board 
of health for inspection of site, location of and 
type of plant to be installed. Approval of a sew- 
age disposal plant will depend entirely upon com- 
pliance with regulations and directions of the 
state board of health 


“F”—Heating and Ventilation. 

For all heating and ventilation installations in 
school buildings there will be required: 

1. Plan of basement and all floors, including 
attic, at a scalé of not less than one-quarter inch 
to the foot, except in buildings more than one 
hundred feet in greatest dimension, in which a 
one-eighth inch scale may be used if desired. 
The plan must show exact location and all con- 
nections of all mechanical apparatus pertaining 
to the system. 

2. At least one cross section of the boiler room 
and fan room, showing all connections to and 
from boiler, heater, and fan with piping, valving 
and dampers 


od 


3. Each floor plan must have a detail in one 
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on Locker equipment. 





half inch scale to the foot, showing construction 
of walls. 

4. Plans must show in detail any feature or 
connection concerning which there may be any 
doubt as to construction. 

5. ~All valves must be specifically designated 
on plans and described in specifications. 

6. All valves in boiler room or wherever steam 
is to be used at a pressure greater than five 
pounds must have brass tags with an explanation 
of their use. 

7. All dampers in ventilating systems must 
have brass tags with an explanation of their use. 
Plans shall show, or a schedule shall contain the 
following data: (a) total square feet of exposed 
wall, including glass, of each room; (b) total 
square feet of glass in each room; (c) total 
square feet of floor space in each room; (d) cubic 
eontents of each room; (e) amount of direct 
radiation in each room; (f) amount of indirect 
radiation at base of flues in a gravity system; 
(g) sizes of all heat ducts and ventiducts; (h) 
amount of radiation in tempering heaters and 
reheaters in a fan system; (i) size of fresh air 
intake opening. Specifications must state: (a) 
type and size of boiler or boilers; (b) type and 
size of fans and normal speed of such fans; (c) 
velocities thru heater, horizontal ducts and ver- 
tical risers in a fan system; ({d) type of air- 
washer and humidifier, if any; (e) type of ther- 
mostat control, if any; (f) type of vacuum sys- 
tem, if any. 

8. A key to all symbols used must be given 
on each set of plans. 


TAX ON SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


School authorities will be interested in the fol- 
lowing explanation of the admission tax to en- 
tertainments, prepared by Mr. Burt Williams, 
collector of internal revenue for the Western Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin. The statement was prepared 
at the instance of the Wisconsin State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for the benefit of 
teachers and school authorities. 

“Many organizations of pupils and teachers 
thruout the state are not fully informed of their 


Berger 
Steel Lockers 


Offer many advantages of strength, permanence, appearance and 
perfection of detail. Perhaps the greatest of these advantages is 


Unit Construction 


All like parts are interchangeable and any number of Berger Lockers can be 
built together, side by side or back to back, to form a strong, handsome, prac- 
tical unit, at the same time effecting a big economy of parts This inter- 
changeable feature is also a big advantage when conditions make rearrange- 


ary. 
Send at once for our big new Catalog Y.A.S. It’s a complete Textbook 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio 


Chicago St. Louis 


Branches: Boston New York Philadelphia 
Minneapolis an Francisco 
Export Dept.: Berger Bldg., New York City, U.S. A. 
































A St. Claire, Mich., School finished with Liquid Velvet 


SCHOOLS--AND CLEANLINESS 


Absolute cleanliness is possible at all times when Liquid Velvet is 
used for walls and ceilings. Liquid Velvet is washable. It may be 
kept spotless by the use of soap and water. It will not fade, chip 
or peel. There is no odor while applying. 


Is an oil base, flat wall enamel that dries without glare. It is econ- 
omical because of its great spreading qualities. 
comes in white and 24 colors. Write for Booklet and Color Chart. 


Other O’Brien products especially adapted for use in schools are 
Master Varnish, Flexico White Enamel and Pyramid Floor Finish 


THE O’BRIEN VARNISH CO. 
1301 Washington Ave. 
Varnish Make rs for More Than 40 Years. 
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Liquid Velvet 


South Bend, Ind. 








obligation to the United States in relation to the 
tax that is upon admissions to entertainments, 
athletics, dances, etc. The new United States 
law requires every person paying admissions to 
pay in addition one-tenth as a tax, and this ap- 
plies to all events except those which are given 
for charitable, religious, or educational organiza- 
tions. Washington authorities have ruled that 
where tax is exempt for educational organiza- 
tions it is only when the money goes direct into 
the regular school or town treasury; that where 
the proceeds of admissions go into the treasury 
of an organization of teachers and pupils that is 
not part of the official funds of the school, that 
tax must be levied on such admissions. This tax 
must be collected and reported once each month 
to the Collector of Internal Revenue, by the per- 
son or organization receiving such admissions 
The law has been in effect requiring the tax on 
admission on all events since November 1. 

“It will be seen that this tax is not a tax on 
the organization but it is a tax upon the admis 
sion paid by persons buying an admission ticket 
and where people are admitted free to enter other 
than bonafide employes for such entertainment 
they must pay a tax for the same amount as is 
paid by the person paying for a regular ticket.” 


URGES FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE. 

Independent control of the collection and ex- 
penditure of school moneys by the Rochester, 
N. Y., board of education, and salary increases 
for school teachers and principals were the chief 
recommendations made by J. Warrant Castle 
man, president of the board of education, in his 
annual report to the board on December 31, last. 

Calling attention to the fact that many cities 
in the state already have adopted the plan of 
permitting the school authorities to levy their 
own taxes and to control the expenditure of 
money for school purposes, Mr. Castleman ur- 
gently recommended the adoption of such a plan 
for Rochester. The single possible objection to 
such a plan—the possibility that the board 
would be extravagant in its expenditures for 
school purposes—Mr. Castleman answered by 


saying that no such condition has followed adop- 
tion of the plan in other cities and that the board 
of education’s direct responsibility to the people 
would prevent any misuse of power. 

With respect to teachers’ salaries, Mr. Castle- 
man urged that the need for radical increases is 
imperative to prevent depletion of the school 
teaching force, particularly its staff of voca- 
tional training teachers, by withdrawals to posi- 
tions in industrial life which now pay much 
larger salaries. He called attention to the fact 
also that altho the city requires each teacher to 
spend two years after graduation from high 
school in preparation no teacher receives more 
than $1,000 a year. This salary, as well as that 
of high school teachers, which he said does not 
exceed $1,800 a year, is very much inadequate. 
He particularly urged increases for grammar 
school principals who he said should receive sal- 
aries sufficient to enable them to become and re- 
main leaders in their communities. 

In discussing the financial control of the local 
schools, Mr. Castleman wrote: 

“In 42 cities in the state of New York today 
boards of education have independent financial 
control. In fourteen cities only do municipal 
authorities have the power to decide what funds 
are necessary to meet the demands of the public 
schools. The board of education of this city be 
lieves that independent financial control is the 
only sound way of financing a public school sys- 
tem. The present city administration has been 
most sympathetic toward the work of the schools 
and generous in the funds which it has appro- 
priated for school purposes. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the present administration 
has served continuously for more than a decade. 
With but one exception this has never happened 
before in the history of our city. Under the 
usual conditions that prevail with frequently 
changing administration the continuity of the 
work which a public school system is attempting 
to do may be destroyed. The damage done by 
the inability of the board of education to make 
its school courses continuous and uninterrupted 


Concluded on Page 65) 
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THE NEW WASHINGTON, D. C., HIGH SCHOOLS 


USED MEDART GYMNASIUM APPARATUS AND STEEL LOCKERS EXCLUSIVELY 











WHEN THE BEST IS WANTED 


in Gymnasium and Locker Equipment it is not an uncommon practice to specify MEDART PRODUCTS as a 
standard for quality. Such specifications provide for the best possible service as well as efficient equipment. 
Our Engineering Department is at the service of School Boards planning buildings with Locker Rooms, 
Gymnasiums or Swimming Pools. There are some features of construction which we have made the subject 
of considerable thought and study with a view of developing Gymnasium and Locker Equipments to the 
highest standard of efficiency. 
Our book, ‘‘The Planning of a Gymnasium,” covers the subject of Gymnasium and Locker Room construc- 
tion and equipment in a general way and will be mailed free to school officials contemplating new buildings. 
Our catalogs ‘‘K’’ of Gymnastic Apparatus and ‘‘A4”’ of Steel Lockers are mailed tree on request. Our 
booklet ‘“The New Sanitary Locker System’’ describes the locker system 
installed in the Washington, D. C., High Schools, the Kansas City, 
Mo., High Schools, the New Haven, Conn., High 
Schools, as well as many others. 










Send for the literature in which 
you are interested and when ready 
to consider Gymnasium or Locker 
Equipment let us assist you with 
your plans. 
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View of Boys’ Locker Room View of Girls’ Locker Room 


FRED MEDART MEG. Co., ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
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Mischief-proof rs 


Even in the most carefully managed school 
room “young America’’ occasionally runs 
wild. 


And waste baskets often receive his 
attention. 

Their usefulness"is quite likely to end sudden'y 
unless they are 


VULCOT sisnzrs 
Guaranteed 5-years 


Strength is the big feature of these unusual 
baskets 


But combined with durability are all those other 
essentials of a school basket solid sides and Used by schools like 
bottoms — sanitary construction absence of these : 

sharp corners——ease of keeping clean —lightness 
fire-resistance——good looks 


And Vul-Cot Waste Baskets cost no more than 
many other baskets with less than one-half the 
wearing qualities. 


Culver Military Aca- 
demy, Culver, Ind. 
Public Schools of 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Public Schools of 
Altoona, Pa. 
Board of Education, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Board of Education, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Board of Education, 
Boston, Mass 


Write for descriptive literature and sample of 
material. Please mention name of dealer or 
supply house. 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


510-520 Equitable Bldg. Wilmington, Del 


Canadian Distributors, A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd 
266 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 


and many others 

















IMPROVED 
SECTION FOLD 
PARTITIONS 


Patented) 








DAPTED to all 
conditions requir- 
ing division of space. 
Adopted by the lead- 
ing Architects for 
Schools, Churches, 


Clubs, Gymnasiums, 
Office Buildings 








Sole Owners and Manufacturers 


FOLDING PARTITION COMPANY 


200 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 














HOW MANY BARS OF SOAP DOES 
YOUR SCHOOL REQUIRE? 


This may be a blunt way of putting the 
question, but few people really realize the 
amount of soap actually used in a school in one 
day. 








Every man, woman and child to be clean, 
must wash daily and even many times during 
the day. 


For instance at schools where showers and 
swimming pools are installed, a considerable 
amount of soap is needed daily. It is often diffi- 
cult to secure the right soap and the proper way 
of distributing without going to considerable 
trouble. For swimming pools and showers some- 
one must be in charge to distribute soap and 
towels. This runs into quite an item in addition 
to the cost of soap. 


We can solve the soap problem for you, also dis- 
tributing. What’s more, without cost for soap to 


the School Board. An economical, individual, 
sanitary method of supplying soap to the boys 
and girls. 


Tell us the number of cakes required, also 
whether you have showers or swimming pools. 
This absolutely places you under no obliga- 
tion to us. Address 


‘THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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ENGRAVING COMPANY 
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WE Specialize in making 

Halftones, Zine etchings, - 
Electrotypes for Annual Re- = 
ports, School Magazines, Col- = 
lege and High School Annuals. 


We are ina position to give 
expert advice and assistance in 
purchasing engravings effect- 
ively and economically. = 


Write us for quotations. 


1O5 VLIET STREET PHONE GRAND 1231 
mm! b&b WA YY KR BB Bas 
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its 


locker has 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Building 
Chicago 


HE pupil who goes to a school where 
neatness and order prevail will acquire 
neat and orderly habits. 


Durand Steel Lockers are more than a 
They are a good influ- 
They teach care, cleanliness, and 
respect for one’s own and others’ property. 


Besides which, Durand Steel Lockers offer 
protection against fire and against the 
spread of colds and sickness. 


Durand Steel Lockers are made with 
the best materials and the finest work- 
manship that we can obtain. 
individual Yale lock. 


Send for catalogue showing styles 
of lockers for all purposes. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


Every 


921 Vanderbilt Building 
New York 
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is not easily measured but it is none the less 
real. In a city the size of Rochester the only 
body that can possibly know the financial needs 
of the public school system is the board of edu 
cation. This body should accordingly have the 
power to determine the funds that are essential 
to meet these needs. 

“The only objection to such a plan which at all 
impressed one as that it lodges too 
much power in the board of education and en 
courages extravagance in school expenditures. 
The best answer to those who may raise such an 
Objection is that this has never been the experi- 
ence of those cities in which the plan is in 
operation, nor is it apt to be an objection to the 
operation of the plan in the city of Rochester 
To the contrary, the opposite effect might be ex 
pected. The members of the board of education 
in this city are elected by the people of the city 
at large. Under a plan of independent financial 
control there would be no possible shifting of 
responsibility for school expenditures. The board 
of education would go directly to the people for 
the funds with which to carry on the work of the 
schools and it would give account directly to the 
people for its stewardship in the use of these 
funds. The tax collected for schools might well 
be collected at a different time in the year from 
that collected for other municipal expenditures 
This would not only divide the tax burden but it 
would also, to the advantage of both the schools 
and municipal authorities afford a time when the 
entire municipality would devote its attention to 
the work of the schools only.” 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

The school board of Binghamton, N. Y., has a 
deficit of $10,500 due to unusual and unexpected 
expenditures The education department has 
kept the schools up to the usual high standard 
with the funds allowed in the budget for the year 
1917, except for the deficit mentioned, altho the 
amount allowed was more than $60,000 less than 
asked for. 

A policy of financial economy in keeping with 
war-time conditions has been prepared by Presi- 
dent Edwin Wolf of the Philadelphia board of 


serious is 


education. Two inventories are planned, one to 
include everything owned by the board and not 
in use, and another to include the accumulation 
of supplies which have collected in attics and 
basements of schools in all parts of the city. It 
is planned to establish a central office and to 
make provision for the transfer of supplies wher- 
ever needed. Another economy is an increase in 
the size of the high school classes. This can be 
done without the dismissal of teachers, by delay 
ing appointments where vacancies occur 

The people of Ladysmith, Wisconsin, have 
made good use of the new high school building 
since its occupation. The building has a large 
gymnasium which can also be used as an audi 
torium. The room has a separate outside en- 
trance making it possible for evening use with 
out passing thru the rest of the building, or for 
day use without interruption to classes. 

The gymnasium is well equipped with suitable 
apparatus, lavatories, shower baths, locker rooms 
and natatorium. In addition to serving the high 
school students of both sexes, arrangements have 
been made whereby boys and girls of the upper 
grades have the use of the room and its appa- 
ratus. Five separate classes of businessmen meet 
during the week for physical exercise and classes 
for single and married ladies meet regularly. 

The auditorium is also used for various com- 
munity purposes In addition to the regular 
school programs, the city entertainment course 
numbers are given here. Church entertainments, 
socials, dances, musicals, lectures, ete., are held 
from time to time. The Home Guard and the 
Boy Scouts use the room as an armory. During 
the early part of December a section of Sousa’s 
Band visited the city and gave two programs in 
the auditorium 


Supt. L. F. Rahr and the board encourage the 
use of the building whenever possible. During 
the month of November there were onlv two 
nights when the building was not open for some 
community purpose. An excellent school spirit 
has been maintained among the pupils and a 
community feeling developed 

Mason City, Iowa, has in process of erection 
three new buildings, comprising two grade build- 


ings and a high school. It is planned to utilize 
the old high school building as a departmental 
building for the seventh and eighth grades. The 
new high school will offer added opportunities 
for elective courses. 

The city of Lansford, Pa., recently dedicated its 
splendid new high-and-grade school building. The 
building has a large auditorium, a public library 
room and a high school library and cost $200,000. 

Mr. Olof Z. Cervin has announced the admis 
sion of a partnership with Mr. Benjamin A. Horn 
for the practice of architecture. The new firm 
will take the name of Cervin & Horn and will 
have its office in the Safety Building, Rock 
Island, Ill. 

The immediate construction of ten new schools 
in Manhattan, Brooklyn and the Bronx in New 
York City to relieve the congestion now preva- 
lent will be the first step to be undertaken by 
the new board of education. In outlining the 
plans for the new work it is the purpose of the 
board to formulate a constructive building pro- 
gram. About $6,000,000 are available for the 
work which will be used fn its entirety if nec- 
essary. 

The school system of Brockton, Mass., needs 
$44,000 more in 1918 than in 1917 for the opera- 
tion of the schools. The amount asked is $470,- 
000 as against $426,300 in 1917. 


To house properly the children of school age 
now in the Philadelphia school district, approxi- 
mately 268 new schoolrooms are required, accord- 
ing to the annual report of Dr. John P. Garber, 
Superintendent of Schools, which was presented 
to the board of education on January 8th. 


Because of inadequate facilities there are fully 
18,000 children of school age denied the usual 
full-day sessions in the schoolrooms, and Dr. 
Garber strongly urges the erection of new build- 
ings to meet the increased demands of the city’s 
school system. 


New Castle, Pa. Upon recommendation of 
Supt. G. A. Dickson, the board of education has 
purchased a twelve acre tract of land for a new 
Junior High School building. The site will af- 
ford space for a large playground and athletic 
field. 
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Measure the Penmanship of Your Pupils in Position, Movement, Speed and Form with the 
Standards for the Evaluation of Efficiency in Palmer Method Handwriting 
By A. N. Palmer, Author of the Palmer Method of Business Writing 


_ There are eight standards, one for each of the eight elementary school grades. The 
eighth grade standard may be used for measuring adequately the penmanship of high 
and business school pupils. The fac-simile reproductions of pupils’ penmanship—grade 
by grade—used in the standards were selec from more than five thousand specimens 
written by pupils under the observation of skilled Palmer Method Instructors. Thus, 
these standards represent in their classification consideration of the elements of posture, 
movement, speed and form, and exactness in their tabulation. 


The Palmer Method Tabulating Pad 


reduces more than one-half the time usually taken to survey and grade a class in 
penmanship. 
The Palmer Method Standards for Evaluating Penmanship 

are actually filling a long felt want. Superintendents, supervisors of penmanship, prin- 
cipals, and teachers of practical penmanship everywhere who have seen them are en- 
thusiastic in their praise. This is because the Standards are so simplified that they 
are easily unde , are easily used, and EVALUATE the important basic things in 
practical penmanship. 

PRICES: One standard, any grade, ten cents, postpaid. 
standards (one for each grade), fifty cents, pestpesd. 
twelve sheets, fifteen cents each, postpaid. Ta 
postpaid, sixty cents. 


One full set of eight 
Tabulating pads containing 
ulating pad with one set of standards 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place........ New York, N. Y. Palmer Building ......Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
625 Widener Building. — Philadelphia, Pa. 120 Boylston Street....... Boston, Mass. 
32 So. Wabash Avenue...... Chicago, IIL. Forsyth Building. . . .Atlanta, Ga. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


PUBLISHED IN 1917 
ALDINE THIRD LANGUAGE BOOK 
By Spaulding, Bryce, and Buehler. 

For Grades Seven and Eight and Junior High Schools. 
books covering the work in Grades Three to Eight. 
ALDINE LANGUAGE METHOD: PART THREE 

A manual for teachers using the Aldine Third Language Book. 


PUBLISHED IN 1916 
ALDINE READING METHOD, Revised Edition, 1916 
By Spaulding and Bryce. 
Primer, Book One, Learning to Read—A Manual for Teachers, Charts, and Cards, 
THE ALDINE SPELLER 
By Bryce and Sherman. 
Four-Book Edition and Two-Book Edition. Grades One to Eight. 
BUEHLER’S MODERN ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION, 
Revised Edition, 1916 
Employs the Nomenclature recommended by the Joint Committee of the Nationa] 
Education Association. 
WEBSTER’S ENGLISH FOR BUSINESS 
An important contribution on the subject by an expert. 
and other Secondary Schools. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





Completes the series of three 


For Commercial, Technical, 








Pitman’s Modern Language Series 


Hugo’s Russian Simplified. An Easy and a Rapid Way of Learning Russian. 
Cloth, $1.45. 


Hugo’s Russian Reading Made Easy. 130 pp., cloth, $1.10. 


Pitman’s Commercial Spanish Grammar. 249 pp., cloth, $1.10. By C. A. 
Toledano. 

Hugo’s Simplified Spanish. An Easy and Rapid Way of Learning Spanish. 
Cloth, $1.45. 


Hugo’s Simplified French. An Easy and a Rapid Way of Learning French. 
Cloth, $1.45. 


Dictionary of Commercial Correspondence in French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Russian and Portuguese. 718 pp., cloth, $3.00. Containing the 
most common and ordinary terms and phrases. 

Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence in Spanish. 

Spanish Commercial Reader. 170 pp., cloth, $1.10. 

Manual of Spanish Commercial Correspondence. 328 pp., cloth, gilt, $1.50. 
By G. R. MacDonald. Contains an extensive selection of commercial letters. 

English-Spanish and Spanish-English Commercial Dictionary. 660 pp., $1.50. 

By G. R. MacDonald. A complete work of reference for students and teachers. 

Taquigrafia Espanola de Isaac Pitman. Being an Adaptation of Isaac Pitman's 

Shorthand to Spanish. $1.30. 


For Further Particulars write 


267 pp., $1.10. 


For Industrial and Vocational Work 


Werremeyer’s 


ARITHMETIC BY PRACTICE 


Much useful information can be given in the teaching 
of mathematics. This book contains an unusual number of 
practical problems, many of which require the pupil to work 
with his hand as well as his brain. The emphasis on indus- 
trial and vocational work has led to its adoption for use in 
the Cantonment Schools of the Y. M. C. A. 


For further information address 








ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 


in Touch Typewriting,” 


adopted by the New York Board of Education. 





Publishers of ‘Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” $1.50; ‘‘Practical Course 
85c; “Style Book of Business English,” $1.00; 


* wach 
2126 Prairie Ave., 








| THE CENTURY CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 


353 Fourth Ave., 
New York City 
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An Experimental Study in the Psychology of 
Reading. Monograph No. 2. 

By William Anton Schmidt. Paper, 126 pages; 
illustrated. Price, 75 cents, net. The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago. 

The present scientific movement in education 
is now directing its attention to reading. Men in 
many of our universities are studying rate in 
reading, in comprehension, differences between 
silent and oral reading. It is not enough to know 
that the rate of reading is variable. These men 
wish to know what factors condition such a varia- 
tion, to what extent speed efficiency is dependent 
upon the number, and to what extent upon the 
duration, of the fixation pauses of the eye. 

In the historical sketch is noted the gradually 
improved technique for studying the movements 
of the eye in reading, the results obtained by 
different investigators with reference to number 
of pauses and their duration per line of a given 
length. In one experiment four distinct groups 
of subjects were chosen; adults, high school 
pupils, elementary pupils, primary pupils. Suit- 
able selections were given each group. It was 
found that the rate of silent reading was mater- 
ially faster than that of oral reading. It was also 
found that the rate of the most rapid reader was 
three times that of the slowest. The rapid read- 
ers, too, either in oral or silent reading, were the 
quickest in comprehending the matter read. 

As one of the time-honored three R’s, and as 
until lately the results obtained from teaching 
reading have been proverbially inefficient, the 
time and effort spent in this form of research is 
well worth the while. The records of results as 
shown in plates and tables disclose the painstak- 
ing character of this research. 
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New Common-School Song Book. 

By Laura R. Smith, Arthur Schuckai, Clark 
Leaming, Clarence L. Riege and Anna H. Hamil- 
ton. Boards, 174 pages. Price, 40 cents. Beck- 
ley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 

In the first twenty lessons is a delightful com- 
mon-sense way of teaching the staff, place and 
length of notes, practicing the absolute pitch of 
Middle C, meaning of tetrachords, changing from 
a C scale to another scale. 

This group of collaborators has musical ability 
as well as musical training. A glance at the table 
of contents shows that each member of this group 
has contributed to the songs or the melodies. 


School Entomology. 

By E. Dwight Sanderson and L. M. Peairs. 
Cloth, 356 pages; illustrated. Price, $1.50. John 
Wiley & Sons, New York. 

Only the scope, aims-means used to secure 
these aims of this valuable book on entomology 
can be mentioned in this notice. Since it is de- 
signed for use in secondary schools brevity has 
been secured by omission of the relatively unim- 
portant rather than by condensing topics deemed 
worthy by presentation. 

Part I is devoted to general entomology. As 
this work attempts to make students acquainted 
with only the more important groups, special at- 
tention is given, after an explanation of the struc. 
ture of insects, to six major orders of the twenty 
orders named. Full tables aid in the determina- 
tion of the families under each order numbered 
points under many of the illustrations—there 
are 233 of these illustrations—making their 
meaning very plain. Clearness of style in de- 
scription and direction rises to elegance. 


Part II is economic in character. According 
to experts in the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the ravages of insects upon grains, 
live stock, tobacco, fruits, forests is simply stu- 
pendous. Insects carrying germs of grave dis- 
ease cause losses that cannot be estimated in dol- 
lars and cents. Still, the work of some species is 
highly beneficial. These give us honey, silk, and 
fertilize many varieties of our flora. 


Since every form of plant life seems to have 
its special enemy, the preventive measures given 
are many and full. From these the housewife 
may learn how to guard against ants, roaches, 
moths, flies; the gardener, to protect his vege- 
tables; the fruit-grower, to defend his trees and 
vines from blight, borers, scale. Clean gardening 
and farming with early precautions are con- 
stantly urged. The authors’ pointed remarks 
show that all this economic knowledge is but one 
result of a scientific study of the life histories 
of insects. 


Ein Anfangsbuch. 

By Laura B. Crandon. Cloth, 306 pages. Price 
96 cents; with illustrations by Alida Clement. 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Experience counts. This author has had seven 
years’ experience in working out the problems 
of junior high school German in the Horace 
Mann School, Teachers College, New York. One 
result is this book for beginners, finished and 
published within the last few months. 

Some individual features are: correct pronun- 
ciation, hence a systematic drill in the pronuncia- 
tion of German sound; ear-training first; then, 
and then only, eye-training; reading before writ: 
ing; questions merely types of other questions to 
be asked by teachers until new words are prac 
tically learned; one difficulty, in either grammar 
or vocabulary, taken at a time. 

Large, clear type, good spacing, make reading 
easy and pleasant. 


The Avoidance of Fires. 

By Arland D. Weeks. Cloth, 128 pages; illus 
trated. Price, 60 cents. D. C. Heath & Company, 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 

When press and platform are decrying waste 
in food and fuel, this little textbook on fire pre 
vention is most timely. 

Its aim, the author says in his preface, is to 
create a mental attitude as well to impart in 
formation. That from cities reporting fire 1088 
in 1913, the per capita loss in Scotland was 36 
cents, in England, 33 cents, in France, 49 cents, 
while in the United States it was $2.25 shows 
that a better mental attitude on the avoidance of 
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A NEW BASAL SERIES! 








A NEW METHOD SERIES!! 








A NEW LITERARY SERIES!!! 





Selling on 


No Merit 


Canvassers! 

















2-6 West 45th Street 





Now ready. 


THE FOX READERS 


In six volumes with Teacher’s Manual. 


Phonetic Primer from Mother Goose---First Reader---Second Reader 
(Profusely illustrated.) Each volume 50 cents net. 


By 


FLORENCE C. FOX, Ed. B., Ph. D. 
Specialist in Educational Systems, U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Confident that this IMPORTANT SERIES will stand on its own merits and realizing that Publishers’ 
Representatives do not, of necessity, always arrive at the most convenient time to discuss books with teach- 


ers, to say nothing of the fact that they often annoy, by their persistence, we have planned to have repre- 
sentatives call on special occasions and then only on request. 


us by writing direct for examination copies of these books or Complete Catalogues with full information. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Educational Department 


We hope that teachers will cooperate with 


NEW YORK CITY 











fire is most desirable. Each chapter is a unit on 
some form of fire danger or fire prevention. That 
in over 150 causes of fire defective flues rank 
third in number, is significant of lack of care 
and need of care among householders. 

Related facts have been put into well-arranged 
tables, questions for use in recitation are found 
at the end of each chapter and a bibliography at 
the end of the book. 


American Patriotic Prose. 

By Augustus White Long. Cloth, 389 pages. 
D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago. 

Merely the titles of the ten divisions of this 
book are inspiriting. Beginning with “The 
Streams of American Life,” “The Cglonies,” and 
ending with “Gallant Youth,” “Responsibility” 
and “Opportunity,” why should they not be in- 
spiriting? The names of writers for “The Feder- 
alist,’ of presidents—from George Washington 
to Woodrow Wilson—of essayists, statesmen, his- 
torians, philanthropists, appear in the table of 
contents. Owing to their importance or beauty 
a few of the selections are given entire; but the 
Major part are extracts. At the beginning of 
each selection is a paragraph telling under what 
circumstances the selection was written or 
spoken. At the end of the book are admirable 
biographical sketches of the authors. 

Perhaps the motive of this book is finely put in 
this sentence, taken from its preface: “If our 
people fully realize the great cost, the great 
value, of our heritage—its great possibilities and 
opportunities—they will willingly, even joyously, 
square their own shoulders and carry the weight 
over the crest of the next great hill.” 


She Stoops to Conquer. 

By Oliver Goldsmith, edited by Dudley Miles. 
Cloth, 99 pages. Price, 36 cents. Ginn & Com- 
pany, Boston. 

This pertinent editorial work upon “She Stoops 
to Conquer” has two well-defined aims. The ques- 
tions and topics for study make this comedy 
available for class use. A list of helpful books 
will aid a study of the text as an illustration of 
English literature and English drama in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century. 





The unfailing success of this comedy for over 
one hundred and forty years is largely owing to 
the fact that the well-drawn characters do not 
moralize and that many situations arouse natural 
laughter. 


In Fairyland. 

By Emma Serl, with illustrations by 
Barnhart. Cloth, 163 pages. Price, $0.40. 
son & Company, New York. 

What are better than “Once-upon-a-time” 
stories? In natural talk, fine sentence structure, 
effective arrangement of action, these stories are 
delightful. Little folk will find in them models 
of English. 


Readers are told the author has made these 
selections with a view of acquainting children 
with the fairy lore of many countries, so most 
of these stories are new. Those not new are old 
friends and there’s nothing like old friends. 


The Call of the Wild. 
By Jack London. Cloth, 132 pages. Price, 
$0.25. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Dogs have a noble place in legend, literature, 
life. In their own way authors and artists have 
expressed their idea of named or nameless dogs. 


In “The Call of the Wild” Jack London has 
given us in Buck a peer of these famous dogs of 
the past. The title suggests the central idea of 
the book. Buck, a huge dog, partly St. Bernard, 
partly Scotch shepherd, has been finely trained 
in body and in brain. By stealth and treachery 
he is dragged to the life of a husky in the Klon- 
dike. Here memory-seeds of the wild or half- 
tamed dog begin to germinate in Buck’s brain. 
For a time he is held to civilization by his devo- 
tion to John Thornton who has defended and be- 
friended him. After the death of Thornton the 
call of the wild becomes stronger and he becomes 
the leader and improver of other wild animals— 
wolves. 


The Little Tailor of the Winding Way. 
By Gertrude Crownfield, with illustrations by 


Willy Pogany. Cloth, 132 pages. Price, $0.60. 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


Nancy 
New- 


A tale of life in other times when class distinc- 
tions were marked when the dress of kings and 
princes was bright with color and ornament. 

Every incident centers upon a little tailor who 
puts artistic skill into his cutting, serving, de- 
signs for embroideries. These embroideries were 
done in rich and rare threads by the deft fingers 
of the tailor’s wife. This fine work brings prefer- 
ment. It also brings the envy and enmity of 
pretended friends. But the honest, modest, 
kindly lives of the tailor and his family defeat 
the wiles of these secret enemies and finally 
make them friends. 

This small book is the first of the Opening-door 
series. May its successors open to us equally 
wholesome and interesting lives! 


Out of Their Own Mouths. 

Cloth, 254 pages. $1, net. 
New York. 

The aggressiveness of the German military 
caste, its materialism and its supreme chicanery 
are set forth in this unpleasant volume by means 
of extracts from documents, books, speeches, etc. 
The book is not suitable, in our opinion, for 
school libraries or for classroom use. 


Holidays in Mother Goose Land. 

By Mary M. Higgins. 172 pages. 
son & Co., New York. 

A wide vocabulary, natural language, a series 
of stories that are centered about child interests 
and fairy land, and beautiful illustrations are 
characteristics of this charming book. The book 
is intended to supplement the Aldine second 
reader, but it will be found valuable in any 
second grade. 


D. Appleton & Co., 


$0.40. New- 


Golden Numbers. 

By Kate D. Wiggin and Nora A. Smith. Cloth, 
686 pages. Price, 80 cents. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 


This collection of poems was first published in 
1902 and is here reissued for school use. With 
the single exception of the old ballad on pages 
576-578, which is unfit for children, the poems are 
the choicest in the English language. 
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Study the Country—tts Shores and Interior ARE YOUR PU PILS | 


Its approaches and barriers already have a present and momentous : —_ 

; a Seg ‘ ; ‘ ; who are r } 

interest that_exceeds the historic. In . _ eading Caesar and Virgil well grounded 
in noun, adjective, pronoun and verb forms? 


THE FOSTER HISTORICAL MAPS Is Latin alive to them? 


the pupil sees these approaches, how the discoverers entered the country, people? Try 
how the explorers blazed their way along the lines of least resistance. 


He sees territorial and administrative expansion. The drainage system Forsythe and Gummere’s Junior L atin 


of the country is pictured, and the military campaigns of the Revolutionary 


and Civil Wars. Book One 


Important in your history and geography classes. 


yong ieladilade CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers] 
Chicago New York 124 NO. EIGHTEENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATING EXERCISES 


Are rendered Attractive and Impressive by the use of 


CAPS AND GOWNS 


An economical uniform, saving time and money at 





Are the Romans rea] 























CAPS and GOWNS 


is the satisfactory answer to the 
question what shall we weur at 


COMMENCEMENT 


Reasons 





busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and dauseptiate ‘ 

" -° a ° a « 4° 7 

in its academic significance A trial will convince you cf its Economy 

practical value to your school Uniformity 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL Dignity 


Write for purchase or rental outfits 


COTRELL & LEONARD COX SONS & VINING 


ALBANY, N. Y. 




















72 Madison Avenue NEW YORK 
The National Agricultural Series Lecture Charts and Slides, | 
68 pages. Size, 30x40 inches Price, $37.50 per set. Stencils and Booklets 
for 


Gray’s Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene 


The Facts of Physiology and Hygiene Presented in Narrative Form 





Teaching Agriculture in Schools 














of WEBSTER’S 10) pages. Size, 30x40 inches ‘ . Price, $25.00 per set. Semple ? Practical, Impre: S7U¢ | 

‘ ‘ a . ‘ . Successful Teaching o griculture 

NEW INTERNATIONAL McConnell’s Combination Series Success hing of Agricultur | 
DICTIONARIES are in use by business 72 pages. Size, 30x40 inches. . . . Price, $37.50 per set. ie cniauien at wena 

men, engineers, bankers, judges, archi- 


MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLY Co. ea sen Denn | 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
327-331 South Market Street : : CHICAGO, ILL. or N. J 


HARVESTER Bu!LDING, CHicaGo 


CEDAR CHESTS: HOW TO MAKE THEM | | 525, 074"¢ Rapids 


tects, physicians, farmers, teachers, li- 
brarians, clergymen, by successful 
men and women the world over. 


ARE YOU EQUIPPED TO WIN? 


The New International is an all-knowing 
teacher, a universal question answerer. 

400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 2700 Pages. 6000 
illustrations. Colored Plates. 30,000 Geograph- 
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ical Subjects. 12,000 Biographical Entries. S c h oo ] S urvey 
Regular and India-Paper Editions. RALPH F. WINDOES 
Write for Spe I) iclor of Manual Training, Davenport, Ja It Tells You All About The 
spetrations.cte, ik Rleasinl of Chest Comsvdetion fox deedente. teachers Grand Rapids Schools 
Pocket Maps if ind others interested in Cabinetmaking. Contain chap Educational Department ( 
you name this ters on Red Cedar, the Construction of Chest (chest Instruction and Supervision 
peper. Designs, the Finishing of Cedar, Artistic Metal Trim Business Department i 
G.&C. mings, the Making of Matting Boxes Fully illustrated Finance, Building Construction 
MERRIAM ind handsomely bound in cloth Price, postpaid, $1 und Supplies 
It You Only $1.10 Postpaid. i 
sudethen THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY | «| agoarp of EDUCATION 
Mass. 202 MONTGOMERY BLDG. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
| KSXOxXEXeXaxexaxexexexm, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Record Forms for Vocational Schools. telligentiy used it should enable any principal t schools It recognizes the need for drill in th 
By Joseph J. Eaton. Cloth, 56 pages. Price, 60 work out a satisfactory accounting and recordings fundamental processes but interweaves these with 
cents; illustrated. World Book Company, Yon system, with a minimum of red tape practical exercises from the very beginning 80 
kers-on-Hudson, New York. The Spy. that the student’s interest is promptly aroused 
The author’s name is ample guarantee of the By James Fenimore Cooper. Cloth, 339 pages and maintained. It presents problems which ar 
practical character of this work. An examination Price, 64 cents; illustrated. Ginn & Company, ¢tually taken from modern business and whieh 
of the book more than verifies this estimate. The Boston. reflect accurately present day practices and con 
author is director of the Yonker’s trade school What American boy of the past 75 years, who ditions in every important branch of commere 
and head of the vocational department of the city has read this tale, has not thrilled at the adven and industry rhis last statement may seem 
schools and he has compiled the forms as the tures of Harvey Birch, the spy of the neutral ather broad but it is correct, and the result has 
result of twenty years of experience ground? And what boy has not had impressed een obtained without spreading too thinly over 
The book aims to cover all the permanent and on his memory a lesson of supreme patriotic sac m Taree anes ' ‘ } 
temporary records which a vocational school r rifice for home and country? The reviewer con The book divides itself into 55 chapters, each 
quires and to suggest only outlines for the most fesses that the book has lost none of its charm taking up a specific topic Che method of presen 
necessary information. This information may) and none of the strength of its lesson since he tation is formal but the language is free and 
be roughly classified under (1) pupils’, (2) in first read it twenty years ago terse and in spots even picturesque The written 
structor’s, (3) supplies and maintenance, (4) The present edition is carefully edited and and oral problems are carefully graded and 
shop production, (5) building and grounds, (6) much superfluous language has been judiciously chosen to impress principles as well as illustrat 
power plant, (7) cost and production, (8) reports eliminated Mechanically, the volume is typical them. A large number of tables is included, not 
. Ss . of the best school bookmaking of the Athenaeum so much for memorizing, as for acquainting and : 
Se a» Pewee GS iaeremers appears to press familiarizing students with fundamental facts < 


elementary in these days of elaborate teachers 

rating schemes. The outlines for inventorying Arithmetic of Business. 

machinery tools and supplies and for preparing By Oliver S. Smith. Cloth, 448 pages Lyons 

budgets are especially complete, simple and easy & Carnahan, Chicago | 

to compile. The book ought to be in every schoo This book is distinguished by two features that In connection with numerous exercise s the author 

board office and in every vocational school. In will make it a strong favorite in progressive high has indicated the time limit for solving problems ' 
Continued on Page 70 


and figures used in the greatest diversity of call 
ings. The modern tendency of objective tests in 
common branches is well illustrated in the book 
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yA (GEN No Hangers 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. a 
} * 
n ee | 
Insure safety and 4 
ere provide security 
— by the use on school 
S buildings of Sargent Fire 
| Exit Door Bolts. They 
operate instantly when 
| slight pressure is applied 
to the cross-bar and thus 
permit the quick exit that 
. is needed in case of fire or <a Partition Drawn ery Shuttle Door. 
— panic; they give complete 
security when the doors 
i are closed. 
ols The use of safety devices 
ive of this kind will go a long 
~ i way toward providing for the 
protection of the lives of pupils 
vw which is one of the responsibilities 
| that goes with membership on 
—a school boards. 
ids | | 
e 
<t Partition Folded. 
he Wilson Folding Partitions as installed in the Watchung 
Is School, Montclair, N. J. 
Architects, Starrett & Van Vieck, New York 
r The bolt shown in the 
a illustration is one of a 
= number of types, suiting 
a different conditions and 
oused requirements, in which 
aia we make 
1 con 
= | SARGENT | 
al Fire Exit Door Bolts 
Naor Wilson Folding Partitions in High School, Chester, Pa. 
strate Architect, Clyde S. Adams, Philadelphia, Pa. 
cd, not argen ardware 18 solid by representative ; ¢ a+ 
A LELT sateisihes eons in ail jo Fi ig Seg can be operated 
a Sargent & Company, Bi ciilteains All bearings with friction easy to adjust. 
pook New Haven Conn Send for catalog to 
1uthor . 
blems | THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 
New York Boston Chicago 8 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Srhool Board 


that your classroom is 
exempt from the rays 
of the sun during the 
winter months. 


On the contrary, the rays 
of the sun are just as pen- 
etrating and harmful to 
the eyes in the winter time as any other time 


of the year. 


DRAPER’S COTTON DUCK 
ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 


can be adjusted so that you will get the full benefit 
of the sunlight, minus its bright piercing rays, 


which are disastrous to the eyes. 


Let us know the number of windows in each 
room. Our experts will then make suggestions 


and will quote you for your building. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 















EVER 


SHADES 
BUT 
DOES NOT 
DARKEN 





CAN BE 
LAUNDERED. 
DOES NOT 
BREAK, FRAY 
OR RAVEL. 





If your school 
supply house can- 
not furnish sam- 
ples or quotations, 
write us direct. 


LAS TING -TRANSLUCENT 











E. L. T. 
SHADE MATERIAL 


Mounted on 


Self - Balancing Adjustable 


Shade Fixtures 


We Say 
IT’S DIFFERENT 








It costs money to 
equip a school build. 
ing. 

Any part of this 
equipment, which 
may prove inferior 
or of atemporary na- 
ture, represents an 
actual waste of 
money. 


Our shade depart- 
ment devotes its en- 
tire energy to pro. 
ducing shades made 
with but one quality 
of material, because 
we believe that 
E.L. T. stands for 
honest economy in 
shade buying. 


aie AEB w 


218-219 West Ohio St., Chicago 











CORRECT SHADES FOR SCHOOLROOMS 


Should give maximum light 


with good ventilation 


Two 





SHADES AT 
CENTER 


OF WINDOW i 








PERMIT i 
PROPER 


REGULATION 























OF LIGHT 


SPECIFY 


OUR SPECIAL 


BRACKETS 


No. 86 & No. 87 


ARE 


DESIGNED TO 


ASSIST 


IN CORRECT 


RESULTS 


OSWEGO TINTED CAMBRIC OR TRIPLEX OPAQUE 


with 


HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 


(Send for special sample book) 


Oswego Shade Cloth Co. 


Stewart Hartshorn Co. 


General Office 250 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Office 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 











HERE’S A REAL ADJUSTABLE SHADE 
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HIS is something entirely new and in a class of its own. Shuts 
off the dazzling rays of the sun and at the same time admits 


plenty of daylight. 


One Superintendent says, “Perennial Shades seem to be the most 
efficient and practical shades that I have ever seen.”’ 
We receive complimentary letters almost every day from satisfied users. 


We shall be pleased to give you more information. 


Write 


PERENNIAL SHADE CO. 


FARIBAULT 


Or, J. W. HULME CO. 


MINNESOTA 


338 Minnesota St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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“DON’T GRIND YOUR SEED CORN” 
Keep the children well 
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Jobbers and Dealers given 
special inducements. 








The Waterbury ‘“B”’ Style-Heating and Ventilating System. 
The good health of its citizens is the most valuable asset of a nation. 
Pure air is the first essential to good health. 


THE WATERMAN-WATERBURY COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














(Continued from Page 68) 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 

By Lewis Carroll. Edited by W. J. Long, with 
illustrations by Oliver Herford. Cloth, 224 pages. 
Price, 56 cents. Ginn & Company, Boston. 

One of America’s keenest literary critics and 
one of her most delightful illustrators have col- 
laborated in preparing this edition of Dodgson’s 
classic. Quite logically the foreword which ex- 
plains the origin of the story and the life of the 
author follows the text so that children may read 
it after they have become very well acquainted 
with Alice and topsy-turvy land. The book is 
beautifully made. 


An Elementary Study of Chemistry. 

By Wm. McPherson and Wm. E. Henderson. 
Cloth, 576 pages; illustrated. Price, $1.60. Ginn 
& Company, Boston. 

For ten years this book has been a widely used 
text in normal schools, first-year college classes 
and technical high schools. Its chief merits have 
been its clearness and simplicity and the judi- 
cious combination of the practical with the the- 
oretical fundamentals and the very thoro labora- 
tory exercises. 

The present edition contains several radical de- 
partures from the original book. The chapter on 
carbon and carbon dioxide has been brought to 
the front of the book and chapters on sodium and 
sodium hydroxide—-a metal and a base—and on 
chlorine and hydrochloric acid—a non metal and 
an acid—have been introduced at an early point 
for the benefit of one-year classes. A splendid 
chapter on colloids and several on rare elements 
have been added. The new edition deserves, we 
think, a wider sale than its predecessor. 


Hans Brinker. 

By Mary M. Dodge. 
Cloth, 355 pages. 
pany, Boston. 

If Mary Mapes Dodge had written only the 
present book her fame as an author would be 
secured. For the adventures and hardships of 
Hans and his sister Gretel, which culminated so 
happily in the winning of the “silver skates” 
have charmed millions of children in the United 
States and in Europe and will continue to charm 


Edited by Orton Lowe. 
Price, 64 cents. Ginn & Com 


them for many years to come. To the reviewer, 
who first read the book nearly 20 years ago in 
the shape of a dirty, dog-eared and much abused 
cheap edition, the present volume has been a de- 
light as it must be to every young reader who 
will be privileged to see a copy in the school 
library or at home. The editing has been care- 
fully done and the illustrations are as quaint as 
they are appropriate. 


The Man Without a Country. 

By Edward E. Hale, edited by Norris H. Laugh- 
ton. Cloth, 108 pages; illustrated. Henry Alte- 
mus Company, Philadelphia. 

October, 1863, was the darkest period of the 
Civil War. Reverses on the battle field, uncer- 
tainties over the November elections, made the 
unionists of the North most anxious. At this 
time Edward Everett Hale wrote “The Man With- 
out a Country,” to stir and strengthen the almost 
discouraged country. Its realism is so great, that 
it has been said letters poured in upon the War 
Department, after its publication, asking why 
such a man as Philip Nolan had not been par- 
doned. The sale of this book was greater during 
the Spanish War than in the “60's,” proving that 
its message has a permanent value. 

When our country is fighting for the principles 
of liberty at home and across the seas, a new edi- 
tion of this classic of patriotism is most timely. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

The Virginia High School Literary and Ath. 
letic League. Vol. III, No. 2, of the University of 
Virginia Record Extension Series, University, 
Va. The Virginia High School Literary League 
was organized in 1913. The present bulletin is 
one of a series published each year to enable 
high school students to write intelligent argu- 
ments in debating and reading contests, and to 
give a few guiding principles to follow in ath- 
letic contests. 

Fuel Conservation by the Economical Combus- 
tion of Soft Coal. Gustus L. Larson, University 
of Wisconsin. Price, 25 cents. The University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. This bulletin was pre- 
pared at the suggestion of J. G. D. Mack, State 
Chief Engineer, and Vice Chairman of the State 


Council of Defense, and J. C. White, State Power 
Plant Engineer, to call attention to the need for 
fuel conservation and to means for attaining it. 
I. offers a collection of principles and sugges- 
tions in a form which can be widely distributed 
and followed by those who have charge of fur- 
naces in industrial plants, schools and homes. 

A Patriotic Bulletin. Josephine C. Preston, 
State Supt., Olympia, Wash. The pamphlet con- 
tains a number of patriotic poems, songs, procla- 
mations and the most recent addresses of Presi- 
dent Wilson to the Congress of the United States. 

The Arithmetical Abilities of School Children 
as Shown by Courtis Tests. Bulletin No. 1, No- 
vember, 1917. CC, W. Sutton, Division of Refer- 
ence and Research, Cleveland, 0. The pamphlet 
gives the results of the Courtis tests in grades 
four to eight in 36 schools. Numerous charts 
and tables are used to illustrate the text matter. 

School Grounds, School Buildings and Their 
Equipment. W. F. Doughty, State Supt., Austin, 
Tex. Published by the State Department of Edu- 
cation at Austin. The bulletin offers practical 
advice relative to the school plant in general and 
to school trustees, superintendents and others 
interested, suggestive plans for the construction 
of small schools. Among the subjects discussed 
are school grounds, school buildings, school 
equipment, water supply, sanitation, remodeling, 
and teachers’ cottages. 

Plan for the Organization and Administration 
of the Smith-Hughes Act. J. A. Churchill, State 
Supt., Salem, Ore. The pamphlet gives the plan 
of the State Board of Vocational Education for 
administering the vocational work of the state 
under the Smith Hughes Law. 


United States Civil Service Commission's Re- 
port for the year ending June 30, 1917. Pub- 
lished by the government printing office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The year ending June 30, 1917, im- 
posed upon the commission the largest volume of 
work in its history. The effective coordination 
of the civil and military branches of the govern- 
ment was possible only by the enforcement of 
the merit system as provided under the civil ser- 
vice law. The calling out of the National Guard 
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An Economical Solution——— 
MORE WEAR 


—of a Most Difficult Problem 
THA 210 4 ORDINARY BRUSHES 


What a prominent educator says, in writing of the 
OR 241036 CORN BROOMS 








Sengbusch Self-Closing School Inkwell No. 50 


“The Inkstand is a successful 
invention, and will satisfy any 
school system. It prevents the 
losses by evaporation, and 
therefore, keeps the ink clean 
and of the right thickness. It 
is an economical solution of a 
most difficult problem of 
school management.”’ 


















Sets Flush with the Desk 


View 
; : Center float 
The way the Sengbusch is installed in the automaticall 
Merely reach under and pull out the dust. desk keeps the well securely in place—pre- } 


closes inkwell 
air-tight on 
withdrawal of 
pen. 


venting noise, jarring and spilling of ink. It 
is ‘‘the inkwell’’ you want for movable chairs 
and adjustable desks 


The brush being ‘‘Self-Moistened’’ the dust is caught by the 
brush and carried into the aisle. Absolute control of dust at 
all times and no ‘‘compound”’ or “floor oil’? to buy. Saves - : a " : : 
you $10 to $15 on every brush you are using. See guarantee below. Saves Books, Desks, K loors, Irritation 
because the pen is always dipped to a uniform depth 
too deep and overload your pen. 
pen-holder, fingers, desk and floor. 


Simple to Install-_-For New Desks or Old 


We loan, without cost, a set of tools that will install our school well 
in five minutes, whether a new hole must be bored or an™old one 
enlarged. 


you can’t dip 


Will sweep easier, faster and cleaner than any ordinary brush You do not get ink all over the 


or broom’ See guarantee below. 


GUARANTEE 


Satisfactory allowance on the price of a new brush 


will be made if one of our brushes fail to fulfill all 
claims. 


TRY ONE 30 DAYS FREE 


We Pay Express Both Ways 
MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO, 
101 Twenty-Second St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Write us today to send you a sample of the No. 
50 School Inkwell to try it on your own desk 


The principle of our school well is the same as in the SENGBUSCH 
Commercial Inkstand, famous throughout the world. Let us send you 
circular showing the practical styles we have for teachers’ desks and 
offices in schools. 


SENGBUSCH SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 


57 Stroh Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 
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on June 18, 1916, made necessary an increased 
number of examinations for new appointments in 
the field forces of the War Department and for 
filling vacancies thru the resignation of members 
of the Guard. Again on April 6, 1917, the bur- 
dens of the commission were greatly increased 
thru the preparations incident to the war with 
jermany. During the year 1916-17 the neéds of 
the government for well qualified workers were 
fairly met. There was an increase of 37 per cent 
in the number of persons examined for entrance 
to the classified service and an increase of 105 
per cent in the number appointed. Following the 
entrance of the United States into the European 
war, the commission was able to draw quite lib- 
erally from its reserve list of 100,000 eligibles. 
The pamphlet takes up vacancies in postoffices 
thru military duty, recruiting the arsenals and 
navy yards, salaries, and war work. 

Materials for the Household. Bulletin No. 70, 
Circular of the Bureau of Standards, United 
States Department of Commerce, Washington. 
The pamphlet is the second of a series of three 
popular treatises directly concerning the house- 
hold. The book is of interest to housewives and 
should be of special help to teachers of home 
economics in public schools and girls’ trade 
schools. 


Ohristmas Sweets. United States Food Admin- 
istration. The recipes given are intended to 
conserve sugar and include such dainties as 
molasses candy, pop-corn balls and crystallized 
fruits. 

Bibliography on Acoustics in Bulletin 87, Uni 
versity of Illinois, Vol. 13, No. 39 (May 29, 1916) 

English Composition in the Detroit Schools. 
Supt. Charles E. Chadsey. The compositions in 
this pamphlet represent accurately the work in 
the Detroit elementary schools from the third to 
the eighth grade. The compositions were collected 
by the Department of English and were selected 
by a committee of representative teachers. There 
are a number of compositions graded according 
to the Hillegas and the Thorndike scales. The 
pamphlet will be of value to teachers who desire 
to accurately grade the work of their pupils 
according to well recognized standards, 


Punctuation Leaves, for Use with Sentence and 
Theme. 

By C. H. Ward 
Chicago. 

This pamphlet of perforated leaves of unpunc- 
tuated sentences gives additional drill under each 
rule under this subject. Drill, good drill, is what 
counts. 


Federal Aid for 


Scott, Foresman & Company, 


Vocational Agriculture in 


Texas under the Smith-Hughes Law. By W. F. 
Doughty and J. D. Blackwell. Bulletin 68, 1917. 
Department of Education, Austin, Texas. The 


pamphlet outlines the conditions governing fed- 
eral aid for vocational agriculture in Texas, 
under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Law. 

Geographic Factors in American History, 
Sioux City, Ia., 1917. A laboratory manual to 
accompany a study of United States History, pre-. 
pared by H. A. Bone, principal of the Sioux City 
High School. The manual is not intended to be 
complete, but is suggestive and deals with larger 
movements. An effort has been made to arrange 
assignments so that students may collect the 
facts and draw conclusions as to the influence 
these facts have had upon events. 


The Double Tower Stairway in Schools and 


Dormitory Buildings. James R. Young, Insur- 
ance Commissioner of North Carolina. The 


pamphlet gives statistics on the extent of fire in 
schools and public buildings and points out the 
advantages of the double tower stairway. In the 
state of North Carolina alone there are about a 


dozen cities which have introduced the double 
tower stairway in school buildings 
Educational Measurements and _ Standards 


Published by the Bureau of Educational Meas- 
urements and Standards of the Kansas State 
Normal School, Emporia. The most important 
assistance to be obtained from the use of stand- 
ardized tests is the development of a scientific 
attitude toward the problems of teaching. The 
teacher who uses standardized tests will find that 
her mode of thinking concerning the problem has 
been changed. The tests and scales not only indi- 
cate to the teacher the specific abilities which 
are essential to the pupil’s education but they 
also furnish definite objective standards for these 


abilities. The pamphlet discusses the value of 
tests, the use of standard tests in rural schools, 
elementary schools and high schools. 

Annual Report and Partial Survey of the Bris 
tol, Virginia, Schools, 1913-17. The report con- 
tains a financial report for the year ending June, 
1917, and a partial survey of the progress of the 
schools for five years past. 

The Money Value of Education. By A. Caswell 
Ellis, University of Texas. Bulletin 22, 1917. 
The most valuable result of right education is 
the broadening, deepening and refining of human 
life. The material and measurable rewards of 
education must be made plain to those whose 
votes must determine the support of our eduta- 
tional system. The present bulletin points out 
definite ways in which education promotes in- 
dustrial efficiency and increases material wealth. 


Among Bookmen. 

Mr. Andrew J. MacElroy, who was connected 
with the Educational Department of D. Appleton 
& Company for some years, is now a captain of 
the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps of the 
United States Army. Captain MacElroy received 
his first military training at Cornell University 
and three years ago joined the 47th New York 
Infantry. He was almost immediately commis 
sioned a second lieutenant. 

Previous to 1905, Captain MacElroy was princi- 
pal of the South Side High School at Rockville 
Center, L. I., and for several years was secretary 
of the Associated Academic Principals of New 
York State. During 1916 he was president of the 
Board of Education at Rockville Center. 

Captain MacElroy is a joint author with Major 
Kilmer of a manual for recruits and with Lieu: 
tenant Hutchinson of a book on Military Maps. 
Both works are published by D. Appleton & Com: 
pany. 

Mr. E. H. Scott, for ten vears traveling repre 
sentative for Houghton Mifflin & Company in 
Pennsvivania, Delaware. Maryland and the Dis 
trict of Columbia, has been apvointed manager 
of the educational department of J. B. Lippincott 
& Company. Mr. Scott will make his head 
quarters at Fast Washington Square, Philadel 
phia, Pa. 
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Chi'dren Enjoying the Thrills of the Double Coasterslide at the Indiana State Fair. 


The above photograph gives a good idea of our recently patented double coaster slide. 
The enjoyment experienced by the children is readily realized thru one glance at the accompanying photograph. 
lent for school playground. Provides a series of waves which afford a corresponding number of thrills to the children. 


Our catalog tells all about it. Write 


THE AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
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Uniontown, Pa. Employes of the school board 
to the number of one hundred, have been given 
increases of $8 per month, or approximately ten 
per cent. 

Z. E. Scott, assistant state commissioner of edu- 
cation for New Jersey, has recommended that 
the minimum salary of teachers be fixed at $650 
per year. Mr. Scott declares that there has been 
a great improvement in elementary teaching in 
the past year and he believes that better teachers 
can be obtained at higher salaries. 

The board of public education of Pittsburgh in 
adopting its 1918 budget, set aside the equivalent 
of a half-mill tax to provide the most sweeping 
salary increases in the history of the schools. 
A flat increase of $100, payable monthly during 
1918, has been granted to 3,023 of the 3,417 em- 
ployes of the school system; a $50 increase has 
been granted to 212 part-time employes, chiefly 
women cleaners. Substitute teachers who receive 
Wages ranging from $2.50 to $4 per day have been 
given increases of $0.50 a day. The complete 
schedule is as follows: 

Elementary—Kindergarten teachers ($650- 
$900), kindergarten assistants ($600), elemen- 
tary teachers ($600-$1,000), elementary teachers, 
eighth grade, special and ungraded ($600-$1,100), 
Manual training teachers ($1,000-$1,500), house- 
hold economy teachers ($600-$1,050), continua- 
tion school teachers ($600-$1,000), industrial 
school teachers ($800-$1,500), open-air teachers 
($600-$1,000). Total, 1,930 teachers increased 
$100, $193,000. 

High and 
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training schools Teachers, all 


grades ($1,000-$2,500). 

creased $100, $41,600. 
Clerks to principals 

($500-$750). 


Total, 416 teachers in- 


High and grade schools, 
Total, 70 increased $100, $7,000. 


Principals—Elementary schools (3. classes) 
($1,000-$1,500, $1,600-$2,000, $2,100-$2,600). Total, 
75. Elementary assistant principals ($1,100- 


$1,500). Total, 26. High school principals (2 
classes) ($2,000-$2,500, $2,500-$3,000). Total, 9. 
Teachers’ training school ($2,500-$3,000). Total, 
1, at maximum. Grand total, 111, increased $100, 
$11,100. 

Supervisors of special subjects ($1,000-$1,600). 
Total, 52, increased $100, $5,200. 

Directors of special subjects, eight 
$3,000 a year or under. Total, $800. 

Substitute teachers, all classes ($2.50-$4.50 a 
day). Total, 100, increased 50 cents a day. Total) 
outlay, inestimable. 


Others Who Get Increases. 

Attendance officers, clerk to director at $1,800; 
32 attendance officers at $8.25. Total, 33, in- 
creased $100, $3,300. 

Swimming pool 
$1,000, matrons at 
$100, $1,400. 

Janitors, all schools ($960-$1,704). 
increased $100, $15,400. 

Janitors’ helpers, all schools 
115, increased $138, $15,870. 


receiving 


Teachers at 
Total, 14, increased 


department 
$4.50. 


Total, 154, 


($930) Total, 


Stationary firemen, two receiving $900, in- 
creased $100, $200. 
Male school building cleaners, 36 receiving 


$792, increased $100, $3,200. 

Women assistants to janitors—Five full-time 
cleaners receiving $512, increased $100, $500; 211 
part-time cleaners receiving $211, increased $50, 
$10,550; one Saturday cleaner receiving $86, in- 
creased $18. Total for women cleaners, $11,068. 

All the salaries indicated are yearly salaries 
and in most instances are based on a 10-month 
year, the school year. Besides the above there 
are increases in the budget asked for 52 mem- 
bers of the executive staff and other employes. 

Bessemer, Mich. The board has granted in- 
creases of $10 per month to all teachers whose 
salaries range between $60 and $70 per month. 





Teachers with salaries from $70 to $80 have been 
given increases of $7.50 and those from $80 to 
$100, increases of $5 per month. 

Sullivan, Ind. The board of education has 
allowed an increase of five per cent on the gal- 
aries of all grade teachers, $5 per month increase 
for high schoo] teachers, a like increase on the 
janitors’ salaries, an increase for the principal 
of the high school and a three year contract with 
an increase for each year for the superintendent 
of schools. Thus every one connected with the 
schools was given an increase for the present 
year. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

Newark, Del. The board has established a 
practice school in connection with the regular 
work of the elementary grades. 

Cincinnati, O. Supt. Randall Condon has an- 
nounced that no tests will be applied in advance 
to determine the loyalty of public school teach- 
ers. Evidence of disloyalty on the part of any 
single teacher will be investigated and disposed 
of by the school authorities. 

New York, N. Y. The old school board, on its 
last day in office, voted to suspend Miss Fannie 
Ross, a teacher, for six months without pay. Miss 
Ross was charged with having urged persons not 
to enlist and to claim exemption, and with hav- 
ing spoken in opposition to military service and 
egainst the draft. 

One thousand teachers in the New York City 
schools have taken the loyalty pledge in answer 
to charges that disloyalty and sedition are fre- 
quently found among their members. It is the 
opinion of the teachers that any of their number 
who are found guilty of disloyalty should be dis- 
missed and interned for the period of the war. 

A new system of transacting business has been 
cut into operation by the Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Under an amendment to the constitu- 
tion at last year’s meeting, all business is taken 
care of by delegates selected from the ten state 
divisions in proportion to the membership of the 
divisions. The change eliminates the former un- 
wieldiness of the organization. 

Proposals to “humanize” New Jersey’s teach- 
ers’ pension system by merging the present old- 
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Reduce Operating Costs 
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duce operating costs. 
the work of three. 














G & G Telescopic Hoist sentra 


G & G Telescopic Hoists conserve man power and re- 
One man with a G & G can do 


G & G Hoists are safe and noiseless in operation. They 
eliminate the danger 
due to open hatch and 
are a protection to both 
the public and operator. 


When not in use, entire 
apparatus telescopes 
below sidewalk level and 
is out of sight and out 
of the way. 


Model A, illustrated, 
will raise a maximum 
load of 500 pounds at 
a speed of 30 feet per | 


minute. It is shipped | 
complete ready for in- 
stallation. 


Send for bulletin de- 
scribing five different | 
models with prices. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 
551 West Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Tt | 


|| NOW READY— 


The NEW | 
| MEDIAEVAL and MODERN/ 
| History Maps (Ww.i'S:. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON 


(To accompany any text) 





24 Maps 


by 








These maps are high in scholarship, 
geographical accuracy, graphic col- 
oring, and the map maker’s crafts- 
manship. 
booklet, or, better still, for a set of 
the maps (on approval) to test in 
your own class work before buying. 


Send for a descriptive 


























||| A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


BETTER MAPS 
623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 











age pension fund with the teachers’ disability 
retirement fund was recently considered by the 
teachers at their annual convention at Atlantic 
City. The compromise harmony plan which has 
been submitted by opponents of the retirement 
system, contemplates a square-deal pension fund 
founded upon the very latest actuarial experi- 
ence. Under existing legislation every teacher in 
the state is required to pay a part of his or her 
salary ranging from 2 to 3 per cent, into the 
retirement fund. Teachers who are disabled 
after twenty years’ service are allowed annuities. 
Teachers who resign to marry or are forced to 
retire at any time prior to the expiration of 
twenty years receive nothing in return for the 
money they pay into the fund. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The board has adopted a reso- 
lution providing that women teachers who have 
married men in active service may retain their 
positions during the period of the war. They 
may continue in service after the war should 
their husbands be killed in service. The new rule 
was added to a former resolution already in force 
which provides that any teacher now on leave of 
absence for military duty, may be reinstated 
upon his return. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The war is causing a de- 
cided shortage of school teachers in Indiana. Ac- 
cording to a report, made by Oscar H. Williams, 
state high school inspector, 358 teachers in the 
Indiana graded schools in ninety counties, al- 
ready have joined the colors, 177 by enlistment, 
and 181 by draft. In addition, 220 teachers in 
the state high schools have joined the fighting 
ranks, 139 by enlistment, and the remainder thru 
the operation of the draft. 

That the war has encroached greatly upon the 
teaching force of the state of Iowa is evidenced 
by the large percentage of young men who have 
resigned superintendencies and teaching posi- 
tions to enlist in government service. It is 
feared that a number of the older men who are 
above the draft age will take the opportunity of 
enlisting. So far as possible, women are ap- 
pointed to fill the places left vacant by men. 

The minimum grade salary at Eveleth, Minn., 
has been raised to $95 per month. All new 


teachers must be normal graduates or the equiva- 


lent, with two or more years of successful experi- 
ence in a first-class school system, one that is on 
the State Graded or State High School list. An 
annual bonus of $25 is paid to teachers holding a 
Palmer Penmanship Diploma. 

The minimum high school salary is $110 per 
month. The following standards are required: 

1. A Bachelor’s Degree from an accredited col- 
lege or university. 

2. Professional training to the extent of fif- 
teen semester hours in education. 

3. Special study from the high school teach- 
er’s viewpoint of the subject or subjects the 
applicant is expected to teach. 

4. Two years of successful teaching experi- 
ence in a State High School. 

All special teachers are to be Technical School 
or College graduates or must have had a high 
school education supplemented by a thoro train- 
ing in the grades. 

About 35 per cent of the teachers are given 
employment for twelve months in the year in 
connection with the regular summer school. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL BOARD OFFICIALS. 

Bertram W. Wall, secretary of the school board 
of Bristol, R. LL, has entered the United States 
Army. 

Lewis E. Larson, secretary of the old board of 
education of Chicago, has entered suit in the 
Superior Court to regain the position from which 
he was removed by the new board. The suit fol- 
lows a ruling of the Appellate Court which rec- 
ommended the removal of Albert H. Miller as 
secretary, because he is not a civil service em- 
ploye. Mr. Larson claims back pay at the rate of 
$10,000 a year. 

Miss Annie Laws, for four years a member of 
the Cincinnati school board, ended her term of 
service with the close of the calendar year, 1917. 
Miss Laws came to the board with great insight 
into educational and social problems and has 
done much to promote the progress of the 
schools. 

The following tribute to Miss Laws was made 
by the members of the board: 


Miss Annie Laws after a full term of four 
years, as a member of the board of education, 
retires from service today. 


She has been so diligent, faithful and unselfish 
in meeting and performing the duties and obliga- 
tions of the position that we shall greatly regret 
the loss of her wise counsel and helpful assist- 
ance in administering the educational affairs of 
our city. 

With keen appreciation of the value of her ser- 
vice, we bespeak with assurance the continuance 
of her deep interest in all the questions that may 
come before the people of Cincinnati and our 
board in the education of our children. 


In grateful acknowledgment we subscribe our- 
selves: James G. Fisk, Samuel Ach, Louis 
Schwab, J. M. Withrow. 

Albert W. Lewis, the oldest school board mem- 
ber in Massachusetts died at his home in Everett 
on December 28th, at the age of 77. Mr. Lewis 
had resided in the city 50 years and had been a 
member of the board for 41 years. 


H. Frank Lewis, member of the board of educa- 
tion at Shamokin, Pa., has retired after a service 
of 22 years. 

A. W. McCandless of Hutchinson, Kans., has 
seen 33 years of service as a member of the board 
of education of his community. During this long 
period, Mr. McCandless has missed but two meet- 
ings. 

The following officers for the year 1918 were 
elected at the annual reorganization meeting of 
the Cincinnati school board: President, Dr. J. 
M. Withrow; vice-President, Samuel Ach. 

Mr. O. M. Plummer, member of the Portland 
board of education, has been induced to become @ 
candidate for state treasurer of Oregon in the 
republican primaries. 

Mr. A. L. Hitchcock, socialist member-elect of 
the Cleveland board of education has taken the 
oath of office and has been seated. 

Dr. W. T. Rowland, for two years president of 
the board at Arkadelphia, Ark., has resigned. 
Mr. B. F. Coudray has been appointed to succeed 
Dr. Rowland. 
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Cherry School, Toledo, Ohio. 
Architect, Edwin M. Gee. 


And why ? 


or transmit sound. 


Eliminates buckling of wood lath. 


sical effort. 


1502 Arrott Building 


Plastered thruout with Hydrated Lime Plaster. 


Makes walls porous and dead so that they do not reflect 
Can be easily straightened and darbied on the walls. 
Will adhere to tile or concrete walls. 


On account of its plasticity it is applied with less phy- 


Send for our bulletin, ‘‘Standard Plaster for School Construction.” 





of the 


NATIONAL LIME MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


KEEPING PACE WITH 


PROGRESS 


All of the Toledo (Ohio) schools 
erected within the past few years, 
are plastered thruout with [| 
“Hydrated Lime Plaster” for 
scratch and brown coats. 


Droppings can be retempered and used. 

Requires less lime for white coating. 

Has a high fire resistance. 

When wet up, the mortar can be used that day or can be 
allowed to stand several days before using. 

Hydrated Lime Plaster is a strictly modern, up-to-date, lime 
plaster, particularly adapted to school construction. 


It is full of valuable information. 


HYDRATED LIME BUREAU 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Supt. F. M. Shelton of Elyria, Ohio, has com- 


piled a very complete record of the war activities 
of the children in the schools. The record covers 


the period from April first to December 21, 1917, 
and includes only a few purchases of war 
ravings. 

There were 374 Liberty Bonds purchased by 


pupils and two by the schools, making a total 
value of $30,750. There are 478 pupils who are 
listed as members of the Junior Red Cross and 
171 have subscribed in addition to paying mem- 
berships. Three hundred and twenty-six chil- 
dren have done Red Cross knitting and sewing 
with a production of 845 pieces. In addition, 
841 dozen ration heaters, 21 dozen surgical dress- 
ings, and 42 dozen compresses were made. 

There were 782 pupils who contributed to Y. 
M.C. A., Y. W. C. A., Knights of Columbus, Sal- 
vation Army and other organizations working 
among the soldiers, with a total contribution of 
$2,498.08. A contribution of $565.75 was made to 
soldiers’ libraries and $300.20 to war and relief 
work. 


There are 1,307 pupils who are observing 
meatless and wheatless days and 1,308 who are 
conserving money, clothing or food in a definite 
way. Since September, the grade pupils have 
deposited $799.86 in the school banks. Twelve 
high school boys have volunteered for various 
branches of war service and the teachers have 
purchased $14,450 worth of Liberty Bonds. 

The work of the Junior Red Cross unit of the 
Cummins School, Cincinnati, Ohio, was displayed 
during the month of December in the window of 
& local drug store. There were seven blankets, 
knit in squares, 83 washrags, 27 pillows, 65 hos- 
pital bags, 500 pin cushions, six sweaters and one 
pair of wristlets. 


The display was the result of two weeks of in- 








tensive effort and represented the work of every 
grade in the building. The raw material for the 
work came as voluntary gifts from the children. 


More than 7,000 school teachers of Chicago 
have undertaken the work of pushing war sav- 
ings stamp sales among the 350,000 school chil- 
dren. Supt. John D. Shoop has prepared a num- 
ber of plans thru which pupils may purchase 
stamps. 

Upon the suggestion of the provost marshal- 
general, the school board of Boston has ordered 
that the schools render clerical assistance to the 
district boards of the selective service registra- 
tion. 


Schools for training shipbuilders for war emer- 
gency work will be conducted in the New York 
City schools under the direction of the state edu- 
cational authorities. The first school was opened 
early in January. 


The federal board for vocational education has 
announced the creation of a war training depart- 
ment to administer a system of vocational edu- 
cation for selected men. The department will co- 
operate with the war department and the ship- 
ping board in supplying shortages of skilled men 
for war work. 

The Minneapolis board of education has out- 
lined a definite Red Cross program for the public 
schools to be conducted under the junior auxili- 
ary of the Red Cross. Children in the first five 
grades will make gun wipes, knitted wash cloths, 
afghans, comfort bags and paper dolls. Sixth 
and seventh grades will undertake utility bags 
for personal use, bed socks, slings, abdominal 
bandages, operating caps and booklets. Eighth 
grades and high school classes will make operat- 
ing leggings, bed shirts, pajamas, convalescent 
robes, scrapbooks, infants’ clothes, socks, hel- 
mets, wristlets, scarfs and large scrapbooks. 

The manual training students will make boxes 
for Red Cross collections, convalescent folding 
chairs, stretchers, crutches, canes, splints, knit- 
ting needles, checker boards, puzzles and games. 

Plans for making Chicago schools centers of 
instruction for crippled soldiers returning from 
Europe are being formulated by Supt. John D. 


Shoop. It is intended to arrange courses in the 
arts and crafts which are suited to disabled sol- 
diers. Attention will also be given to the exten- 
sion of social activities in schools in order that 
delinquency may be reduced during war-time. 

Teachers in the primary grades of Cicero, III., 
have used Red Cross work as a means of inter- 
esting pupils in personal neatness with consid- 
erable success. Pupils are taught to do things 
for themselves and to save the mothers as much 
work as possible. 


The high school at Laconia, N. H., has been 
presented with a service flag containing 54 stars 
representing graduates and students of the school 
who are in service. 

The school children of Colorado Springs, Colo., 
invested more than $1,500 in war savings and 
thrift stamps previous to and following the 
Christmas holidays. 


More than one thousand boys of the Lane Tech- 
nical High School, Chicago, have enlisted in the 
boys’ working reserve for service next spring and 
summer. The school has 254 students in the ser- 
vice of the government. With a goal of $125,000 
of sales in thrift stamps, the Lane Technical 
High School has passed the $10,000 mark. 

State Supt. A. O. Thomas of Maine has an- 
nounced the appointment of Glenn W. Starkey as 
assistant to State Director H. J. Brown in charge 
of thrift savings in schools. 

The Tilden High School, Chicago, has been 
presented with a service flag containing 62 stars. 

Birmingham, Ala. The school children have 
undertaken definite war service. Among the 
activities are knitting, making of comfort kits 
and scrapbooks. 

The schools of Saginaw, Mich., have under- 
taken a study of the causes of the world war. 
It is intended that the pupils shall gain a good 
knowledge of the war situation in connection 
with a course in English. 

The Bowen High School, Chicago, has been 
presented with a service flag containing 80 stars, 
one for each graduate or student who has en- 
listed. 
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A WELL WARMED, WELL VENTILATED SCHOOLROOM USING 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL HEATER 


Properly designed and carefully built for warming and 
ventilating One-room School Buildings. 
the proper amount of fresh warmed air to each pupil. 


Send for Catalog No. 4010 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER Co. 
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THE GOVERNMENT WIN THE WAR 


Teaching the habits of thrift, and enabling pupils 
to acquire war savings certificates and savings bank’ 
accounts without involving expense, work, or responsi- 
bility for Boards of Education, Superintendents, Prin. 
cipals or Teachers. 

No more valuable adjunct to the Government Thrift 
Campaign could possibly be devised. 

It’s easy, convenient, and safe with the 


AUTOMATIC RECEIVING TELLER 








CHICAGO to 
1933-35 Wentworth Ave. at . 


resoe ware 








American Banking Machine Corporation, Saginaw, Mich 
Send Thrift Plan 


MAIL THIS COUPON 











The children of the Riverside schools of Chi- 
cago have made over 7,000 articles for the Red 
Cross during a period of about six months. 

A special evening course of technical training 
has been begun in Chicago schools for men em- 
ployed in munition plants. 

Minneapolis, Minn. More than 400 women stu- 
dents at the University of Minnesota are knitting 
for the Red Cross. Seventy girl students are 
making surgical dressings. 

As an illustration of the war activities of the 
city school systems of the state of Wisconsin, 
the Educational News Bulletin prints an account 
of what the city schools of Madison are doing 
The teachers and pupils subscribed $17,252 in the 
two Liberty Loan campaigns and this amount is 
exclusive of the bonds purchased by the pupils 
in their own names. 

The second and third grades hemmed towels, 
the fourth and fifth grades made picture books, 
the fifth and sixth grades knitted squares for 
baby blankets, and scarfs for the soldiers. In 
the sewing classes of the upper grades and the 
high school, bed socks, sheets and surgical shirts 
were made. The manual training classes made 
reedles and frames for the Red Cross and bread 
boards for home use. 

Portland, Ore. The school board plans to open 
a school of shipbuilding at the Benson Poly- 
technic School. The school is intended for the 
benefit of young men who desire employment in 
the various plants of the city. It will also assist 
the shipbuilding firms in obtaining capable men 
for the government work. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Army officers and privates 
from the troops at Fort Riley, Kansas and Fort 
Oglethorpe, Georgia, have entered upon an in- 
tensive course in automobile maintenance and 
gas engine operation at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

The commercial education department of the 
Chicago board of education has begun a campaign 
to prepare stenographers for the army. Every 
senior in high school has begun a five months’ 
course in stenography with a view to government 
service after graduation. 

The carpentry class of the Harrison Technical 
High School, Chicago, has been almost wiped out 





by the demands of the army and navy for work 
ers. Only one hundred students remain and not 
more than 150 new students were enrolled with 
the opening of the second semester. About 10,000 
trade workers have enrolled in evening Classes. 

A number of New England trade schools and 
schools of practical arts have offered their ser 
vices to the government in its plans for the re 
education of disabled soldiers. 

Supt. Randall Condon has recommended that 
the shops in the Woodward and Hughes high 
schools be used continuously from 8:30 in the 
morning until 9:30 in the evening. He urges 
that the regular work in the manual and indus 
trial arts be limited to the period between the 
opening of school and 1:30 p. m., and that during 
the remainder of the day the shop equipment 
shall be placed at the disposal of mechanics who 
desire to learn phases of the work connected 
with government service. 

The schools of Meriden, Conn., have collected 
money and made a number of articles for the Red 
Cross during the fall term which closed in De- 
cember, according to Supt. David Gibbs. A total 
of $922.48 has been collected, of which $705.44 
has been expended for Red Cross work. Four 
teen schools contributed to the fund, the largest 
amount of a single school reaching $732.08 and 
the smallest amount $1.32. The largest amount 
expended for war relief was $661 and the small- 
est amount $1.18, while the total amounted to 
$700.44. 

Nearly 20,000 articles have been made by the 
children under the direction of teachers and 
members of the home and school association 
The total number of each article made in the 
seventeen schools is as follows: 9,679 pillows, 
684 pairs bootees, 500 slings, 6 pairs men’s woolen 
socks, 92 tray cloths, 340 abdominal bandages, 
18 infants’ jackets, 114 wash cloths, 58 pairs 
wristlets, 41 infants’ scarfs, 123 sweaters, 84 
bandages, 139 T-binders, 5 masks, 6 caps, 10 
napkins, 6 kimonas, 57 infants’ night gowns, 504 
§8-inch squares, 347 handkerchiefs, 5,125 gun 
wipers, 80 wound cards, 8 quilts, 68 pairs bed 
socks, 312 pairs leggins, 128 pairs baby socks, 101 
infants’ kimonas, 242 infants’ hoods, 27 scrap- 


books, 350 splints, 10 helmets, 12 comfort kits, 
40 caps, 5 bags and 2 surgical shirts. 

The largest number of articles made in 4 
single school was 4,165 and the smallest number 
was 30, while five schools each made more than 
one thousand pieces. The school making the 
largest number of articles did not attempt a 
large variety of pieces but confined its work to 
pillows, wash cloths, infants’ scarfs, afghans and 
gun wipers. Another school which did not tum 
out as much work, nevertheless made a variety 
of articles including pillows, slings, tray cloths, 
abdominal bandages, wristlets, t-binders, nap 
kins, handkerchiefs, quilts, infants’ socks and 





hoods. Eleven schools made articles for surgical 
use in the hospitals while six confined their ef: 


forts tO the making of wearing apparel end 
bedding. 
The State Department of Education of New 


Jersey has issued special circular letters to teach 
ers and school officials, urging that they seek to 
stimulate the patriotic interest of pupils thru the 
display of service flags and the purchase of thrift 
stamps. The service flag displayed in a schodl 
shows to boys and girls what is being done by 
former pupils and makes the children more ap 
preciative of their country and its benefits. It is 
urged that pupils sacrifice luxuries and save thelr 
small coins for thrift stamps. Some pupils cal 
work and earn money and others can practice 
economy at home in the matter of food, fuel and 
lights. 

The school children of Reading, Pa., played a0 
active part in the recent Red Cross campaign fot 
increased memberships. The pupils of the vari 
ous school buildings competed for the highest 
percentage of members, the prize going to the 
Fark School. The Girls’ High School surpassed 
in the number of members, enrolling approx 
mately 2,500 persons. Nearly 15,000 signatures 
were secured by all the schools for which the 
were complimented very generously by the ge& 
eral Red Cross Committee in charge of the drive 
It is planned to continue work of this character 
and to make participation and instruction in om 
munity life a part of the school activities. The 
work was undertaken with the co-operation and 
support of Supt. Charles S. Foos. 
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go in place. 


KAHN 
Buildings 








Kahn Pressed Steel Joists supported by masonry walls. 
Edinburg Township School, Ohio. 


KAHN PRESSED STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


All members are made in our shops—there is no cutting 
or joining on the job. Kahn Pressed Steel Joists and Studs reach the school site all cut and fitted, ready to 
Hy-Rib for ceilings is attached by means of the prongs in the top flange. 


It saves labor in building and economizes in material. 


Pressed Steel Dept. 


SS38} 
Easess~-. 


Bobo » 
ab 


Portion of Hy-Rib for floor is in place. 
Kling & Zenk, Architects. 


Let us send you our booklet describing this construction in detail——free upon request. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


DURABILITY 


AND 


DEPENDABILITY 


Will your new school 
building be all it should be? 
Will it be Fire-proof, Ver- 
min-proof, Sound-proof, free 
from plaster cracks and 
economical ? 








Before you specify the 
material for your school be 
sure to consider the many 
advantages of 
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RURAL SUPERVISION IN MAINE 
REORGANIZED. 

Before the opening of the fall term in Septem 
ber, 1918, every rural school in Maine will be 
enjoying professional supervision as the result 
of organization work now being carried on under 
the direction of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. The change was made possible by 
the enactment of a new law, which is known as 
section 55, chapter 16 of the revised statutes 
(amended by chapter 188 of the public laws of 
1917) and which makes compulsory the forma- 
tion of unions of all towns and districts. The 
plan of organization has been worked out by Mr. 
Harold A. Allan, State Agent for Rural Educa- 
tion, who has given years of study to the problem 
and who was largely responsible for the passage 

of the law. 

The general plan for the combination of towns 
by which 129 unions will be formed, was worked 
out by Mr. Allan and is the result of an investiga 
tion covering a period of nearly two years in 
which every aspect of natural boundaries, popu- 
lation, financial ability of districts, ete., has been 
taken into acoount. Insofar as possible, existing 
unions are to remain intact or to form the basis 
of new unions. The new state wide system will 
Include 170 towns which formerly received little 
or no professional supervision 

The principal factor considered in making the 
combinations has been that of the most efficient 
service to the schools, included in each union, 
and to the state as a whole. A study has also 
been made of the present local financial support 
of supervision and due care has been given to a 


possible fair increase in the salaries of the super 
intendents. Mr. Allan has studied the means of 
conveyance with the relative mileage and condi- 
tion of roads, the number of schools and their 
accessibility, the community interests in school 
affairs and the relations of towns as trading cen- 
ters or business outlets, the railroads, telephone 
and stage connections. While it has not been 
possible to adopt any uniformity either in the 
number of schools or towns included in the 
unions, a minimum of thirty schools and a maxi- 
mum of fifty has been established with only a 
few unavoidable exceptions. 

It is quite likely that some changes will be 
made in the superintendencies as the result of 
conferences which are being held in each com- 
munity where the organizations are being under- 
taken. The law will not finally go into full effect 
until July 1, 1918, so that there will be ample 
time to appoint superintendents and to adjust 
finances before the schools open in September of 
this year. Mr. Allan is conducting a series of 
eighteen conferences with school committeemen, 
teachers and citizens for working out the final 
details of the plan. 


FOR BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Supt. R. W. Himelick of Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
inaugurated changes in the public school system 
involving the establishment of a junior high 
school and the creation of opportunity rooms in 
grade schools. The former will be in operation 
next September while the latter went into effect 
with the opening of the new school term in Jan- 
uary. The opportunity rooms are to be estab- 
lished in each of the grade schools with an esti- 
mated saving of at least $20,000 per year. 

The elementary schools committee of the Phil- 
adelphia board has recommended that nine in- 
stead of eight district superintendents be ap- 
pointed for the next year, these to serve until 
by death, resignation or otherwise, the number 
shall be reduced to eight. The adoption of the 
plan will eliminate the necessity of dismissing a 
number of superintendents as originally intended 
in connection with the economy movement. With 
the exception of John C. Frazee resigned and 
Robert L. Burns, who has been pensioned, the 





membership of the superintendents’ department 
remains the same for this year. Evening classes 
in eight schools have been discontinued because 
of the small registration and the need for con 
servation. 

Cambridge, Mass. The one-session plan has 
been inaugurated in the elementary schools as a 
conservation measure. It is estimated that five 
hundred tons of coal can be saved. 

The Chicago board of education has designated 
the Greeley School as a corrective school for de- 
linquent girls. It will be conducted as a part of 
the educational system of the city. 

Supt. M. A. Cassidy of Lexington, Ky., has rec- 
ommended that a school week of six days instead 
of five be adopted for the remainder of the year, 
bringing the term to a close one week earlier 
in the spring. 

Josiah W. Taylor, state agent for secondary 
education in the State of Maine has issued a 
letter advising that all expenses of graduation 
be reduced to a minimum, that decorations be 
simple and programs inexpensive, that invita- 
tions, flowers, presents and the like omitted, that 
strict economy be observed in the matter of dress 
and other display, that music be furnished by the 
school and that in every particular the exercises 
be made simple, dignified and democratic. 

“The opportunity of giving graduating exer- 
cises an interest apart from the ordinary, thru 
the topics which the national crisis may furnish 
will be unusual,” writes Mr. Taylor. The indi- 
vidual exercises showing the relation of school 
work to matters of current interest as in the case 
of history and social science, and from another 
angle the application of the sciences, will prove 
of interest to the public. 

Success has attended many public graduations 
at which the exercises have endeavored to give 
expression to the actual work of the school. 
Demonstrations of technical work as in the com- 
mercial departments, science experiments and 
even mathematics and foreign languages have 
proven highly interesting and have served ef- 
fectively in informing the public of the work of 
the. schools. 

rs. Mary C. C. Bradford, president of the 
National Education Association, has presented 
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E. H. SHELDON & CO. 





SUPERIORITY 


Design, Material and Workmanship has been the basis of 
our claim for Greatest Efficiency in SHELDON INDUS- 
TRIAL AND LABORATORY EQUIPMENT. 


We shall be pleased to demonstrate these facts at the 


COMMERCIAL EXHIBIT 
N. E. A. CONVENTION 


OUR NEW YORK DISPLAY ROOM, 70 FIFTH AVE. 


Muskegon, Mich. 
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Domestic Science Table 





>FEDL QUIP< 


THE QUALITY MARK ON 





FURNITURE FOR PHYSICS @ 
CHEMISTRY LABORATORIES, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, BIOLOGY, 


AL TRAINING, ETC. 


OUR FACTORY IS WELL EQUIPPED TO MANUFACTURE 
SPECIAL FURNITURE FROM ARCHITECT’S DRAWINGS 


FEDERAL EQUIPMENT CO. 


322-342 West Street 
CARLISLE, PA. 








the executive headquarters at Washington, with 
a service flag containing 756 stars. The flag is 
one of the largest service flags thus far made. 

The demand of high school girls in New York 
City for part-time work increased from 400 to 
500 per cent during the last year. This is attrib- 
uted to the higher cost of living and also to con- 
ditions brought about by the selective draft. In 
the Richmond High School alone, there are 250 
girls who are in need of work for afternoons and 
Saturdays. In the Washington Irving High 
School there are applications for after school 
work from more than two hundred girls. 

The students are qualified to do any sort of 
work except domestic service. They ask from 30 
cents an hour up for their services, and the 
majority of them are out of school at 2:30 in the 
afternoon. The schedules are so arranged as to 
give the student the maximum number of con- 
secutive hours for outside work. 

The Fourth Annual Conference of Iowa Super- 
intendents was held December 13-15 at Iowa City. 
Mr. Peter Sandiford, of Toronto, Canada, spoke 
on the subject, “War in the Schools.” 

At the last meeting of the Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association, a new constitution was adopted 
dividing the state into five sections. These are 
known as ihe northeast, southwest, northwest 
and central sections, each of which will have a 
spring meeting with officers and organization of 
its own, with the possible exception of the cen- 
tral, which may have only a general meeting. 

The executive committee, with the president 
and five vice-presidents constitute the board of 
directors of the state-wide association. The exe- 
cutive secretary is a paid official and is to be 
appointed at the meeting in December of eath 
year. 

Membership in any one of the sections auto- 
matically makes the teacher a member of the 
general association, half of the fee of $1 going to 
the latter. 

Supt. W. L. Hanson of Burlington, Ia., is chair- 
man of the executive committee of the state asso- 
ciation, and Charles A. Pye of Waukon, is secre- 
tary, with office headquarters at Des Moines. 
Supt. M. G. Clark of Sioux City, was elected as 
the first president of the association. 





Bessemer, Mich. Promotion by subject was 
introduced during the year 1916-17 in the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades. It is the 
opinion of the superintendent and school officials 
that the change has been a decided step in the 
progressive advancement of the schools because 
of the decrease in the number of failures and the 
consequent reduction in the per cent of retarda- 
tion. Under the former plan there were 289 fail- 
ures and under the new plan 183. Under the old 
form of promotion, there was a retardation of 
13.46 per cent and under the new plan 8.15 per 
cent, making a reduction of 36.77 per cent. 

New York teachers who are absent must for- 
feit a deduction of 1-25th of their month’s pay 
for each day according to a decision of the 
Municipal Court. 

The case was filed as a test by Louis Glicks- 
man, assignee for a woman teacher, to determine 
the basis on which deductions are to be made 
from the pay of teachers for absence without 
leave. Justice Levy, in the Municipal Court, up- 
held the contention of the plaintiff. The board 
appealed and as a result of.the ruling in its 
favor the teachers’ organization will take the 
case to the Appellate Division. 

The facts of the case, as stated by Justice 
Ordway, are that the teacher represented by the 
plaintiff drew $1,200 a year, and was absent for 
eleven school days. The rules of the board of 
education provide that one-twenty-fifth of a 
month’s salary shall be deducted from a teacher’s 
salary for each day’s absence, but the aggregate 
deduction for a month shall not exceed the sal- 
ary. In the case of the teacher in question, $44 
was deducted, Justice Levy holding that 1-365th 
of the salary should have been deducted, and 
gave judgment for the difference between $44 and 
$36.16. 

Justice Ordway ruled that the deduction ap- 
proved by Justice Levy was not a proper deduc- 
tion, for in case of absence for an entire year 
only 195-365th of the salary would be taken and 
the teacher would still receive $560 for doing 
nothing. He said that the deduction used by the 
board of education is based on 25 possible work- 
ing days in a month, and held that it is “fair and 
reasonable.” 


Milwaukee, Wis. The board has adopted a 
rule requiring alien teachers to declare their in- 
tentions of becoming citizens of the United 
States, or to sign the school pledge of loyalty. 
In future, all teachers must be full citizens by 
birth or naturalization before they may be ap- 
pointed. 

The grade teachers of Kansas City, Mo., have 
asked that the board of education increase the 
salaries to meet war-increased cost of living; 
that these increases be made independently of 
any allowances that may later be made because 
of exceptional merit; that the proposed tests for 
teachers be tried out so that instructors may be 
finally graded for salary or recognition, that 
they may know where they are strong or weak, 
and may be given a year’s time in which to im- 
prove their work. 

School authorities of New York City have been 
criticized severely during the past month by 
Commissioner of Municipal Accounts, A. J. Wall- 
stein, for accepting royalties on books sold to the 
schools. Mr. Wallstein in a report to the mayor 
shows that the board of education purchased dur- 
ing the years 1916 and 1917 books amounting to 
$480,000, the authors of which were members of 
the supervisory and teaching staff. Dr. Maxwell 
heads the list in the number of books and the 
amount of the sales. Mr. Wallstein argues that 
educators should not be interested in the sale of 
books to the school system in which they are 
employed, but like other municipal officers and 
employes should be debarred from having their 
books used or at least from profiting from the 
sales. He has urged that superintendents be 
assigned to prepare books. A charter provision 
makes it legal for school authorities to receive 
royalties. 

Cleveland, O. An extension of the Junior High 
School system is planned by Supt. F. E. Spauld- 
ing. The extension will involve the inaugura 
tion of the three-shift plan in six high schools. 
One group of students will attend from 8:30 A. 
M. to 2:00 P. M., another from 11:30 A. M. to 
5:00 P. M., and a third from 8:30 A. M. to 11:30 
A. M. and 2:00 to 5:00 P. M. The new plan 
relieves the congestion and offers additional 
space in the high schools which may be utilized 
for junior high-school] classes 
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Ww Filing Devices and 
* Office Systems 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 








Spencer clean it, then you know it is safe 





Akron Sets an Example 


KRON, O., is the first large city to attain 
the distinction of having all its public 
schools equipped with vacuum cleaners— recog- 
nizing that the most sanitary equipment is the 
best form of economy. 


This fine example of true care for scholars’ 
health and taxpayers’ money affords another 
striking testimony to the superiority of the 
Spencer Vacuum Turbine Cleaner. 


After trying practically every make, the Akron 
Board of Education decided that the Spencer 
Turbine is the most satisfactory. We have 
completed their entire equipment with the 


Spencer 
Vacuum Turbine 
Cleaner 


The Spencer wins every time the 
various systems are put to the test 
of actual experience. Ask us to tell 
you the many reasons why this 
must be so, and why hundreds of 
our school installations are repeat 
orders from School Boards that 
have learned through satisfactory 
service what the Spencer advan- 
tages are. Write: 


The 
Spencer Turbine 


Cleaner Co. 


620 Capitol Avenue, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 














looks like a desk, is used 
as a desk, is called a desk, 
but is really a kind of fil- 
ing cabinet built like a 
desk with radically new 
and useful features. 
Comes equipped with 


50 4 - offered—-in every possible combina- complete special systems 
tion to be desired. Thus you get a desk equipped ; 
with complete ‘‘ Y and E”’ systems as exactly fitted for school officers, if 
to your requirements as if built speciallyto order. desired. 





Frectrontes 


™ 








Filing Systems*for 
School Records 


Samples of N. E. A. Card 





Forms will be sent free 
upon request. 
ae 
’ — 
; 


| 


We offer complete systems for School 
Officers. Check coupon. 






“Y and E”’ offers a complete line of 


approved equipment for keeping 
up-to-date records of teachers and pupils. 
“Y and E”’ school card forms were de- 
signed and adopted, and are recommended 
by the National Education Association. 











Blueprint File 


Equipped with accurate indexing system, | ii § ' * % 4 

for Manual Training Departments. Pro- dies 

tect the blueprints, drawings, tracings 
: from fire, water, 


loss, creases, 
mice and dirt. 


File them by the 
*Y and E” Mam- 
moth Vertical File 
Method in heavy 
non -actinije 
» pockets, where 
they are smooth, 
clean, pro'tected 
and instantly find- 
Closed, takes only four able. 

sq. ft. on floor. 





Open, a convenient 


Drawing Table. 








Filing Cabinets 
(Steel, Oak, Mahogany) 


“Y and E” manufactures a com- 
plete line of sectional and solid filing 
cabinets for everything that is filed. 
These include the standard horizontal 
sections; handy, half-width sections 
for small offices and executives; and 
You don’t know how smoothly wpright sections for vertical and card 
your office will run until it is 


equipped throughout with" Y and E” filing. 
Filing Devices andjOffice Systems. 




















Fine Office Equipment isn’t always expensive. Take ‘‘Y and E” for 
example: the quality is conceded, but you pay no more for ““Y and E” 
with system service than for equipment of inferior quality with no service 
at all. That is why so many concerns, schools and individuals use 
“Y and E” exclusively, with absolute satisfaction. There is no equip- 
ment like “Y and E” except ““Y and E”’. Some of the 4000 
“Y and E” products are listed below. Check coupon and mail. 


YAWMAN4NDFRBE MFG.@. _~ covron 
119 St. Paul St., Rochester,N. Y. 2” aden Wy 


MAKERS OF “‘Y and E” FILING DEVICES and OFFICE SYSTEMS. Without charge or obli- 


gation please send informa- 
Branch Offices: Boston, Springfield, Mass., New tion about items checked X below. 
York, Albany, Newark, Philadelphia, Washing- [) Efficiency Desks (1) N. E. A. Cards 
ton, Pittsburg, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, [) Blueprint Files (| Wood Filing Cabinets 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 





1) “Fire-Wall’’ Steel Filing Cabinets [7 Shannon 
Oakland. 2,000 Agents and Dealers 9 “Arch” Files (] Steel Shelving () System Service 
in more than 1,200 other cities. ~~ DZ Vertical Filing Systems 
In Canada: The Office 
Specialty Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Newmarket, Ont. 


Card Systems for 
( purpose ) 
Write name and address in marcia. Attac’ to lettersead 
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The Underwood System of 


Visual Instruction 
Visualizes the World for the School Room 


The Greatest Educational 
Help of the Century 


Covering 


Homes and Life of 
the People 


Geography 
Agriculture 
Animals 
Architecture Manual Training 
Cities and City Life Nature Study 
a | Civic Betterment Physical Geog- 


Home Economics 


English Composi- raphy 
tion Products and In- 
Geology dustries 





Races of Mankind 
Transportation 


General History 
History of America 


Yopyright, Underwood & Underwood 
Copurte —a ees Zone Life, etc. 


884—India of tomorrow—Handsome Schoolboys 
of Amritsar, at the Golden Temple 


The Underwood Visual Instruction Material 
Answers Every Question Like These 
What is a cashmere and where is it Where is the hill of 10,000 Ages? 


made? See Serial No. 887. See Serial No. 942 
Where is a gold mine in the heart of What city is termed ‘‘The Pearl Set 


acity? See Serial No. 988 in Emeralds’’? See Serial No. 857. 
In what country is laundry work the Where is the covered street called 
chief occupation? See Serial No. 981 ‘‘straight’’? See Serial No. 857 
What is a Kufa and where used? Where is the Temple of the 700 

See Serial No. 880. pagodas? See Serial No. 910 


You are cordially invited to visit our exhibit 
at Atlantic City, February 25 to March 2. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, Dept. 0, New York City 
































The Individual “L QCKED-QN” Towel System 


will provide pupils with TOWEL SERVICE 
in the most approved SANITARY FORM 


It will safeguard the health of 
the children by preventing the 
spread of disease germs. Provides 
a clean, fresh towel for each user, 
so secured it cannot be removed 
from the cabinet. It thus elimi- 
nates all towel loss, and being 
‘*Locked-On’”’ towels can only 
be used for the purpose intended. 








Complies with all Municipal and 
State laws. Has the endorse- 
ment of the Boards of Health. 
Decreases the cost of towel ser- 
vice 25% to 35%. 


Is used by leading schools, uni- 
versities, hospitals, hotels and 
business institutions. 









Write for catalog 


\ and full particulars 


Individual Towel & Cabinet Service Co. 


2739~Quinn St., Chicago, IIl. 














If you contemplate the installation 
of any Mechanical Drawing or 
Manual Training Equipment, it will 
pay you to write for prices and 
samples. 


POST’S Dependable Drafting Sup- 
plies and Furniture are made in our 
own Factory and supplied direct. 


THE FREDERICK POST COMPANY 


Main Office—Irving Pk. Station—Chicago, III. 


Branches——San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





You Are To Be The Judge 
In This Case 





Pat. Dec. 12, '05 


Pat. Jan. 19, '06 Pat. Nov. 14, ’11} 


Write for our free samples, and hand 
down your DECISION in the way of an 
order. Non-evaporating, dust-proof and 


noiseless; no hinges to break or corks to, lose. 








Write for free samples today. 








U. Ss. INKWELL CoO. 


Des Moines, lowa 
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L. B. Shallenberger, of Omaha, Neb., has been 
appointed superintendent of schools at Silver 
City, Ia. 

Four principals of the school of Summit, Cook 
County, Ill., have resigned to enlist in the gov- 
ernment service. 

Mr. E. C. Snarr for eleven years principal of 
the Sullivan High School, has resigned to enter 
into business. He is succeeded by Mr. A. W. 
Youngblood. 

Superintendent F. E. Lurton, of East Grand 
Forks, Minnesota, has been elected president of 
the Northwest Central Minnesota Educational 
Association for the next year. 

Supt. Homer P. Lewis of Worcester, Mass., who 
retires to private life in August, after fifteen 
years’ service, expects to devote some time to 
traveling and sight-seeing in the United States 
and Europe. Mr. Lewis will visit California 
next winter and will spend some months in 
Europe when the war is over. 

Edwin G. Cooley, for nine years superintendent 
of the public schools of Chicago, has been ap 
pointed a member of the central division staff of 
the Red Cross. Mr. Cooley will have charge of 
the enrollment of pupils in public and private 
schools under the junior membership plan 
About 5,000,000 school children are included in 
the five states of the central division. 

Supt. F. E. Lurton of East Grand Forks, Min- 
hesota, was re-elected in December for a term of 
three years. 

Supt. Wm. D. Parkinson of Waltham, Mass., 
has been re-elected for one year. Mr. Parkinson 
has been serving the schools for an indefinit« 
term, but annual elections will be necessary 
under a new city charter. 


To Members 


of N. E. A.—an invitation 


While you are at Atlantic City at convention 
time you are cordially urged to call at our New York 
showrooms, 340 Madison Avenue, and see some in- 
teresting exhibits of Holophane——the better lighting 


HOLOPHANE 


For the Schools of America 


See how Holophane helps make better students 
how it gives a powerful yet mellow light on the actual 
working plane—why it has been adopted in leading 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Buffalo Detroit Milwaukee 
Hartford Wilmington Minneapolis 


Give your pupils the advantage of a lighting sys- 
tem that is conserving the eyesight of millions. 
on lighting bills at the same time. 


Holophane Glass Company, Inc. 
340 Madison Avenue 
Dept. A-14 
New York City 








Save 
Write for infor- 


Supt. Francis S. Brick of Maynard, Mass., has 
resigned to enter the Y. M. C. A. war service for 
foreign duty. 

Supt. Frank B. Dyer of Boston has refused to 
be considered for reappointment. Among the 
local educators who are being considered are 
Jeremiah E. Burke, A. L. Rafter, Frank V 
Thompson and Miss Mary C. Mellyn. 

Mr. William McAndrew, who has been in 
charge of the supervision of the Gary schools 
and junior high schools (duplicate and inter- 
mediate schools) in New York City, has been 
transferred to Supervisory District No. 1, which 
includes lower Manhattan, the western half of 
Brooklyn and Staten Island. Clarence E. Meleny 
who has been in charge of the district, will carry 
on Dr. McAndrew’s work. District Supt. Joseph 
Taylor of the Bronx and District Supt. Wade of 
Manhattan have been ordered to change offices. 
The changes are in line with the policy of the 
new board to discourage the Gary schools. 

Supt. John P. Garber of Philadelphia and thir- 
teen associate and district superintendents were 
re-elected for the year 1918 at the annual reor- 
ganization meeting of the board. 

The associate superintendents are George 
Wheeler, Oliver P. Cornman, Albert H. Raub, 
Louis Nusbaum and Theodore L. MacDowell 
The district superintendents are Charles H. 
Brelsford, William W. Brown, Samuel L. Chew, 
John Christopher, Milton C. Cooper, Charles A 
Coulomb, Armand J. Gerson, John L. Shroy and 
Holman White. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, 

Mexico, Mo. The girl students of the McMillan 
High School have adopted a uniform costume for 
winter wear and one for spring as a means of 
conserving wool resources. The winter suit con- 
sists of a white middy blouse and a dark skirt 
and the spring of a blouse and white skirt. 

Chicago high school girls who graduated at the« 
end of January voluntarily gave up expensive 
graduation dresses as being in bad taste in war- 
time. The gowns were simply made and were 
limited in cost to $10. 








This Free Book 
for Heads 
of 
Schools 


sent for the ask- 
ing. It describes 
the Holophane 
Better Lighting 
for schools. It 
has been pre- 


pared solely for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing School authorities with this modern 
lighting system which has been so success- 
ful in hundreds of cities. 
Holophane lighting units are scientifically 
designed to eliminate both dinginess and 
glare—to diffuse friendly, adequate illum- 
ination right where it is most needed. 
Send for this book today. 


It explains how 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Holophane Glass Co., Inc., 
340 Madison Ave., Dept. A-14, 
New York City. 


You may send me a Free Copy of Scientific 
Illumination for Schools. 


Signed __ 
Name litle 


City - 
State 


Connellsville, Pa. The school board has ex- 
cluded “Im Vaterland” as a first-year German 
reader in the high school. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The board plans the removal 
of all forms of German propaganda contained in 
the textbooks used in the high school. 

Muscatine, Ia. A new system of marking 
grades has been adopted in the high school. The 
general marking system, which also includes de- 
portment, is as follows: ; 

90 to 100 per cent—Shall be used to represent 
a group of pupils who are exceptionally good or 
clearly superior in their work. 

85 to 90 per cent—-Shall represent a group of 
pupils who are above the average, but not so good 
as the 90 to 100 per cent group. 

80 to 85 per cent—shall represent a group of 


pupils doing average work, but not so good as the . 


85 to 90 per cent group. 

75 to 80 per cent—Shall represent the group of 
pupils below the average, or the group doing just 
passing work. 

Below 75 per cent—Shall represent those doing 
unsatisfactory or failing work. 

With the opening of the second semester, the 
high school at Mason City, Iowa, is offering a 
junior college course to graduates of the school. 


In order to help relieve the coal shortage the 
boys of the Nanticoke, Pa., high school are ex- 
cused from school at one o’clock each day. At 
two o’clock they report at the collieries and work 
until six o’clock. The output of the mines has 
been materially increased. 


ECONOMY OF SUPERLATIVE IMPORT- 
ANCE. 

What is of superlative importance in the read- 
justment that must take place is that our people 
shall be impressed with the necessity of econ- 
omizing in the consumption of articles of cloth- 
ing, food and fuel, and of every other thing which 
constitutes a drain upon the available supplies, 
materials, and resources of the country. Every- 


thing wasted now is nothing sort of criminal.— 


W. G. McAdoo. 
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141 Victor Building 





MOTION PICTURES 


Whenever and wherever you want them. With 
the new High Power Mazda Equipment of the 


Victor Animatograph 


Guaranteed to produce the 
highest quality of motion pic- 
steady, brilliant, 
entirely free from eye 


Remarkably easy to operate 
no lamp adjustment. Nothing 
to watch but the film. 


The Animatograph uses 
standard reels of motion picture 
film, and standard lantern 


One equipment with an extra 
set of lenses serves all purposes 
rooms or audito- 


Trial terms to all educational] institutions. 


Write for illustrated catalog. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH COMPANY 


Davenport, Iowa, U.S.A. 


The MOTIOGRAPH Used With or Without Carbons 
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The new MOTIOGRAPH MAZDA LAMP equipment is the same in 
every detail as the regular Motiograph equipment with the exception that 
the Mazda lamp is to be used instead of Carbons. 

This equipment is highly recommended for Churches, Schools, Lodges, ete. 


ENTERPRISE OPTICAL MFG. CO. 


564-572 W. Randolph St. 
WESTERN OFFICE: 


> UN > 


= ,?er 


P 


PROJECTOR 


Write for literature. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
833 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 











SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE AND SANITA- 
TION. 

Dr. Henry Dwight Chapin of the New York 
Postgraduate Hospital has declared that 110,000 
out of 1,000,000 public and parochial school chil- 
dren in the city are undernourished and in need 
of attention. The condition of 590,000 others is 
only passable. The condition is attributed to war 
prices and may be relieved thru the co-operation 
of relief agencies in providing proper food. 

The city schools of St. Joseph, Mo., have had 
the most healthful winter in their history due to 
the splendid work of the department of hygiene 
under the supervision of Dr. H. DeLamater. A 
regular system of inspection is maintained witb 
general oversight of sanitary conditions in the 
schools. All absences of children are noted and 
investigated and attention is given to the pre- 
vention of epidemics of disease. 

Biddeford, Me. An examination of the eyes of 
high school students was recently made by a 
local oculist. 


Ada, Okla. The board has adopted rules for 
safeguarding the health of pupils. The rules 
read: 


All teachers and janitors of the city schools 
shall be required to file with the board of educa- 
tion a health certificate given by a reputable 
physician after due examination has been made, 
and the holder found to be free from all infec- 
tious or contagious disease, and in a state of good 
health. This certificate shall constitute a part 
of the teacher’s contract with the board and fail- 
ure to comply with it shall render contract void. 

It shall be the duty of the city superintendent 
of schools to suspend any child that in the opin- 
ion of its teachers shows indications of illness 
or symptoms of any infectious or contagious dis- 
ease. Children who show symptoms of infec- 
tious or contagious disease shall not be re-in- 
stated in school until a certificate of health from 
a physician is filed with the teacher. It shall 
also be the duty of the superintendent to suspend 
from school any child or children who may come 
to school from homes where there are cases of 
infectious or contagious diseases. And such chil- 


dren shall not be re-instated in school until a 


certificate from a physician is filed with the 
teacher stating that there is no danger of trans- 
mitting the disease to other children. 

Mount Holly, N. J. The board has employed a 
physical director for the schools. 

Cleveland, O. The board has ordered that the 
maximum temperature of schoolrooms be fixed at 
68 degrees instead of 72 degrees. The change has 
been made in the interest of fuel-saving and im- 
proved health among the pupils. The board has 
considered the question of winter vacations and 
all-year open air schools. 

New Bedford, Mass. The clinic for the exam- 
ination of mentally deficient children was con- 
ducted at the opening of the school year, with 
the co-operation of the school officers and Dr. 
Walter E. Fernald of the State School at Wal- 
tham. The school officers will work in co-opera- 
tion with the school nurses in supplying the cases 
to be examined by experts of the state. The aim 
of the clinic is to consider what is best for chil- 
dren who are not normal, whether they are to 
be reached thru the home, thru the special 
classes or thru the state institutions for the care 
and treatment of such cases. 

Haverhill, Mass. Penny lunches have been re- 
established in the schools under the direction of 
Miss Gertrude Simonds. 

Eau Claire, Wis. The board 
dental clinic for school children. 
have been introduced in the 
school. 

Kansas City, Mo. Medical and dental inspec- 
tions have been conducted in the schools. 

Boston, Mass. Warm, nourishing lunches have 
been introduced in the Bennett Grammar School 
thru the co-operation of the businessmen and pub- 
lic-spirited persons. 

North Little Rock, Ark. Medical inspections of 
children in the schools have been conducted. 

Health Commissioner Robertson of Chicago has 
recently shown that 59 indigent school children 
have defective sight and need glasses. 

The Delaware County, Indiana, Dental Associa- 
tion has established a dental clinic in the high 
school for the benefit of students who are not 
able to pay for treatment. It is estimated that 


has opened a 
Milk lunches 
Seventh Ward 


98 per cent of the pupils in the schools have de 
fective teeth. 

Mechanicville, N. Y. 
employed. 


TEACHING BY EXAMPLE. 

State Supt. J. A. Churchill of Oregon, in an 
annual statement to the school authorities of his 
state writes: 

“For a good many years the average county 
school in America has been attempting to teach 
children the rule of hygiene and sanitation thru 
lessons from textbooks, and too frequently it has, 
at the same time, been setting a very bad exam- 
ple thru violating these rules itself. It has 
taught the value of cleanliness and has required 
the children to work in an unclean schoolhouse 
whose floor, walls and furniture were covered 
with dirt and dust. It has taught the value of 
fresh air and has kept the children confined in 
foul air that has been breathed over and over 
again until it reeked with poisonous gases. It 
has emphasized the care of the eyes and has com- 
pelled the children to work in cross lights and 
sometimes to sit facing the windows. It has 
taught the duty of personal cleanliness and right- 
eousness and has allowed innocent children to 
visit filthy toilets, whose walls were covered with 
obscenity. It has taught these valuable lessons 
from textbooks, but much of the good hag been 
discounted, if not wholly destroyed, thru the 
more impressive lessons of bad example.” 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Detroit, Mich. First aid is being taught in the 
evening classes of the high schools, as a practical 
subject. 

Quincy, Ill. An evening high school has been 
opened with an enrollment of 700 students. 

Jamestown, N. D. Afternoon and evening 
classes have been formed for the benefit of adults 
who wish to take special subjects or who desire 
to learn the English language. Classes are held 
six days a week. 

Council Bluffs, Ia. An evening school has been 
opened for the benefit of foreign born residents, 


A school nurse has been 
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Greater Efficiency in Teaching 


is achieved through the Motion 
Greater efficiency in 
Motion Picture Projection is ac- 
complished through the use of 
Power’s Cameragraph fitted with 


EXCELITE 


The New Incandescent 
Lamp Equipment 


BE DOUBLY EFFICIENT 


Write today for information 
about this projector which is 
revolutionizing Picture Projec- 
tion in Professional Fields. 


NICHOLAS POWER COMPANY 


Picture. 


PIONEERS OF PROJECTION 
90 GOLD STREET 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK 
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ALBERT AGENCY CHANGES OFFICES. 

The Albert Teachers’ Agency of Chicago, which 
for the past fifteen years has been doing business 
at 623 S. Wabash Ave., has moved its quarters to 
the new Kimball Building, 25 E. Jackson Boule- 
vard. The constant increase in the business of 
the agency has made this removal necessary. 








business nearer to 
clients the agency has established branch offices 
at 437 Fifth Ave., New York City, under the 
management of S. A. Mackenzie; at Spokane, 
Washington, C. R. Harmeson, Manager; and at 
Denver, Colorado, John Girdler, Manager. These 


To bring its many of its 


places have been chosen because they are large 
centers of population in which there are many 
good schools. The men at the head of these 


agencies have had successful 
educational field and are 
tude for work. 


A “BETTER” PICTURE. 

Teachers who are struggling with the problem 
of better motion pictures, and who locate really 
worth-while films frequently find that managers 
of motion picture theaters hesitate about booking 


experience in the 
believed to possess apti- 
agency 


them, for it is unfortunately true that the aver- 
age so-called “better picture’ does not bring a 
large profit. And the theater manager, like any 


other businessman, 
the best. 

The Paramount Pictures 
that it has solved the 
presenting Benjamin Chapin’s “The 
mocracy,”’ a series of ten complete 
the life of Abraham Lincoln. 
&@ Lincoln authority, 


deals in the goods that sell 
believes 
problem in 
Son of De 
stories from 
Benjamin Chapin, 
lecturer, and the best im- 


Corporation 
“better picture” 


personator of the martyred*¢President, 
working five years on the series. 

Mr. Chapin understands, as teachers have 
learned, that the “best” picture is the one that 
first entertains. Abraham Lincoln’s life—as boy 
and man—is so full of humor and pathos, and 
ecntains such elements of dramatic value, that 
Mr. Chapin has been able to make each of his 
stories first-class entertainment. He has solved 
the problem, of “better pictures” that will please 
the motion picture “fan,” that are historically 
correct, inspiring and powerfully, tho subtly edu- 
cational. 

“The Son of Democracy” 
of Abraham Lincoln in the f 
shows the strong influence of Nancy Hanks Lin- 
coln, her sweet character, the rough uneducated 
Tom Lincoln, and young Abe’s efforts to learn to 
read and write. Later, “The Son of Democracy” 
portrays Lincoln’s war problems, his convictions 
regarding slavery and treats with great sym- 
pathy, the conflict of ideas between the North and 
South. 


has been 


begins with the birth 
famous log cabin. It 


REMOVE OFFICES. 

The general offices of the Economy Drawing 
Table Company were removed on January 15th 
from Cleveland, Ohio, to Adrian, Mich. The 
plant of the firm has been located in the latter 
city for some years. 

The change is entirely in the direction of 
greater efficiency and better service to the users 
of office, school and drafting room furniture. 

All business correspondence for the firm should 
be directed in the future to Adrian. 


RED CROSS ACTIVITIES IN THE 
SCHOOLS. 

In a circular recently issued by the Commis- 
missioner of Education of New Jersey, a number 
of important facts are given in the matter of 
Red Cross activities in the schools of the state. 
A total of twelve cities, small towns and boroughs 
are listed. Jersey City in the seven weeks end- 
ing June 30, 1917, filled and shipped six com- 
plete boxes containing 3,120 items. The largest 
number of articles were those made especially 
for hospital use including operating towels, 


sheets, napkins and handkerchiefs. In Atlantic 
City the pupils of the Vocational School made 
hospital shirts, sheets, Red Cross flags, blanket 
squares and numerous other articles. At Mill- 
ville, the higher grades made handkerchiefs and 
surgical dressings. The lower grades made sav- 
ings boxes, pillows and portfolios for hospitals. 
Hackensack, Essex, Lyndhurst, Bergenfield, 
Glassboro, Little Falls, Flemington, Merchant- 
ville and the Borough of Middlesex also contrib- 
uted great quantities of clothing and surgical 
dressings. The pupils have collected tinfoil 
which they sold and donated the proceeds fo Red 
Cross work, and have acted as collectors for the 
local Red Cross centers. 


Manufacturing and mercantile corporations in 
New York State are not exempted from school 
taxes upon their present property by the payment 
of three per cent net income tax which the legis- 
lature submitted last winter for a personal prop- 
erty tax against such corporations. The decision 
which was given by Attorney General Lewis of 
New York State holds that the school tax is col- 
lected under the provisions of the educational 
law, which were not amended when the net in- 
come law was enacted. 

High school districts created under the town- 
ship high school act of 1911, declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Illinois Supreme ‘Court, have 
been made safe since the court denied a petition 
for rehearing of the case attacking the validity 
of the curative act passed by the 50th general 
assembly. 


POOR SALARIES FOR TEACHERS AS 
THEY AFFECT THE CHILD. 
(Concluded from Page 23) 
tional efficiency they must in addition make up 
for those who may not return from “over there.” 
Publie safety demands not only that the best 
men and women in the country teach in our 
schools but that they teach under mental and 
physical conditions that insure the best work 

that is in them. 
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DEVOE 


OPAQUE FLAT FINISH 
SHOW CARD COLORS 


For Poster and Design Work in Schools 
READY FOR USE WITH BRUSH OR PEN 


Actual size of 2 oz. Jar 
SEND FOR COMPLETE COLOR CARD OF ABOVE 
Department Five 


The Devoe line of School Water Color Boxes and 


an illustrated 
catalogue of these goods will be sent on request. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 


Kansas City 





FOR EOUcATIONAL COLOR 


) BINNEY & SMITH C 
wvew YORK PaRmis 





Including 
Gold and 


Silver 
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Highest Award Always 


**CRAYOLA’”’ 


Drawing Crayon 


‘*SPECTRA”’ 


Pastel Crayon 


‘*‘BOSTON”’ 


Pressed Crayon 


** STAONAL”’ 
Checking Crayon 


Lecturers’ Chalk 


“B& S” 
White and Colored Chalk 


**AN-DU-SEPTIC”’ 


Dustless Crayon 


Binney ¢® Smith Co. 


Gold Medal 
Crayons and Chalks 


BEST IN QUALITY 
AND PRICE 


Send for free samples, catalog 





and color charts 
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TEACHERS’ CONTRACTS AND “SCRAPS 
OF PAPER.” 


(Concluded from Page 18) 

“Most emphatically no,” declared a superin- 
tendent. “But our average contract breaker is 
a woman. She does not see a contract from the 
point of view of a business man and it is per- 
haps unreasonable to expect that she should. | 
lay some blame for it on the teachers’ agencies. 
Their profits, when a teacher takes a new posi- 
tion, are unaffected by her breaking a contract 
and often this is a matter of at least indiffer- 
ence to them, if their influence is not definitely 
and positively upon the wrong side. Still more 
do I blame some of our training schools, for 
their failure to inculeate higher professional 
standards. I could name cases in which uni- 
versity professors and presidents of normal 
schools have encouraged teachers to break con- 
tracts. ‘Any one else would accept such an 
offer,’ one such man said to a teacher of mine. 
‘You can’t afford to take it.’” 

“And yet,” declared an old school board mem- 
ber, “we ourselves are often somewhat to blame. 
Often we are too careless about the form of our 
contracts and too illiberal in the time we give a 
teacher to decide upon signing. Every teacher 
should have a reasonable length of time in 
which to consider the matter, the period varying 
according to local conditions. I confess tho that 
T can see little excuse for the invading board, 
for a body of schoolmen so indifferent to pro- 
fessional and even business ethics as to virtually 
say to a young woman, ‘we will give you ten or 
twenty dollars a month more, if you will break 
your solemnly pledged word to your present em- 
ployers.’ In every such case, the aggrieved 


board should, in my judgment, make a prompt, 
vigorous and, if possible, personal protest to the 
board at whose hands they have suffered.” 


“In my state,” said the new man, “there is a 


law permitting the state superintendent of pub- 
lie instruction to annul the certificate of any 
teacher guilty of breaking a contract.” 

“T wish,” exclaimed a local board member, 
“that a similar law might be passed here.” 

“Agitate for it,” urged the old superintend- 
ent, “it may accomplish nothing but the agita- 
tion itself will make school boards and teachers 
more careful and that is, after all, what we 
want the most.” 

RECENT PLAINFIELD SCHOOLS. 
(Continued from Page 39) 
ing. The plumbing is of the best and includes 
besides the usual sanitary fixtures, drinking 
fountains located on all floors and several main 
fire lines with hose and reel attached at the sev- 
eral floor levels. 

The building is lighted by electricity thru 
out, with sufficient number of gas outlets for 
emergency use, and each room is provided with 
ample lighting facilities for night use. The 
stage is arranged with the usual stage lighting 
equipment, which, with the outlets thruout the 
auditorium, is all controlled at a switchboard 
located at one side of the stage. 

Automatic clocks are installed in the princi 
pal rooms of the building and a telephone sys 
tem connects all rooms with the central station 


The Evergreen School. 

In the design of this building a pleasing de 
parture has been effected from the more usual 
type of grammar school, as it follows the modi- 
fied Elizabethan style so generally becoming 
recognized as the best adapted to modern school 
requirements. This country house style preva- 
lent in England in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
with its great groups of windows, not only solves 


the rigid lighting requirements ot some locali- 
school buildings in that 
character eminently 


ties, but gives to the 
style a semi-homelike 
suited to their purpose. 

In the Evergreen Avenue School the monv- 
mental character was obtained by a judicious 
arrangement of openings, as every effort was 
directed toward keeping the cost at the lowest 
good construction. To 
give the exterior a more cheerful appearance the 


point consistent with 
walls were faced with a light gray brick, and 
lighter terra cotta string courses and window 
quoins furnished the contrast. On 
the front of the building the windows of the 
assembly room with its higher roof and the 
main entrance doorway below provide the chief 


necessary 


interest, as the adjoining classroom bays are of 
a similar character and the blank wing walls 
required by the demand for unilateral lighting 
of the classrooms are relieved only by a simple 
brick pattern. On the ends the central motive 
is the stair window with its decorated panel 
above and vestibule below, flanked on either side 
with classroom bays as on the front. In plan 
the building is the “H” form so generally satis- 
factory where space permits and where future 
extensions may become necessary. The assem- 
bly roorn located in the center of the second floor 
not only effected a reduction of cost, but became 
a leading feature in the exterior, and permitted 
its thoro natural lighting by outside windows on 
three sides. 
few schools possess. At the rear of the assem 
bly room is the stage with its ante-rooms. The 
main floor provides seats for the student capac 
ity of the building as now finished, provision 
being made, however, so that a balcony can be 
easily added whenever its use is needed. The 
building as at present constructed provides thit 
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teen 40 pupil classrooils With separate locker 
rooms for each, besides the principal's 
teachers’ room and library, and a manual train 
ing room, playrooms, toilets and gymnasium in 


the basement. 


rool, 


a combination of metal 
for th 
conerete bi am 


In the construction, 
tile and reinforeed concrete 
floors and roofs, all earried o1 


was used 


and columns. ‘The exterior walls are of bricl 
and terra cotta backed with hollow tile—except 
the insets at the rear, where they are of hollow 


tile with a temporary stucco facing. The stairs 
are of reinforced concrete with safety treads 
and the floors of corridors and basement are ot 
concrete with granolithic finish. The classroom 
floors are of maple and the trim generally is 
yellow pine stained grey and finished with a 
dull wax finish. Slate 
thruout the building. Each classroom is fitted 
with a special teacher’s cabinet recessed in the 
thickness of the walls and each coat room is 
fitted with sanitary steel lockers. 


blackboards are used 


All of the mechanical and plumbing equip 
ment is of the best 
future extension. The heating is by steam with 
direct radiation and automatic control and the 
ventilation is by both supply and exhaust fans. 
In the latter, separate units are so provided that 
the ventilation of the assembly room or either 
end of the building can be maintained without 
the use of the whole plant. 

An intercommunicating telephone system con 
nects the principal’s office with all rooms of the 
building and standard clocks are installed in the 
various classrooms. 


type with provision for 


Emerson School. 
This building is the first unit of a structure 
that in all probability will eventually have a 


seating capacity equal to that of the Evergreen 
school. In plan it will be, when completed, sim- 
ilar to that of the Evergreen school. It has 
been designed, as previously indicated, for 


future extension with the result that the build- 


, With a minimum of disturb 


anee be increased to provide two additional 
classrooms, and ultimately can be converted into 
a twelve, sixteen or twenty-four room building 
with a suitable auditorium as future needs may 
demand. 


The school now contains six classrooms, four 
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When Buying Electric 
Time ana Program Glock 
Systems, Consider— 





School Signal Systems. 


Ist. Reliability 
2nd. Maintenance 


3rd. First Cost 


Protect the Children by 
providing a distinctive, uniform 
and absolutely reliable fire signal 
which is always heard and obeyed 


Do not be deceived by buy- 
ing the Cheapest. The dif- 
ference in First Cost between 
a good system and a cheap 
system is often spent in a 
short time for increased 


Maintenance. 





60-Beat, Self-Winding 
Master Regulator. 
Style Asul 





With increased Mainte- | 
nance we always find 
Reliability impaired. 


| 
Write for Catalog. Full of Data, that tells Why | 


We will gladly assist Architects, Engineers 
and School Authorities to prepare complete 
specifications, conduit layouts, etc. 


Landis Engineering & Mfg. Co. 


Waynesboro, Pa., U.S. A. 




















Send for our New Catalog No. 16301 
without delay. 


It’s yours for the asking. 


 HourzerCapot ELEcTRICCe 


BOSTON, 


6161-65 SO.STATE ST 
CHICAGO 
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| 
| 
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° 


If the flat in which you live is a fire | 
trap you can move out 

If you believe a certain hotel or 
theatre is unsafe you need not pat- | 
ronize it 


But—if the school in your city is in 
daily danger of be- 
coming a fiery furnace 

the law compels 
your children to at- 
tend, just the same. 


Better be safe than 
sorry. 








MAS S. 
1104 UNION TRUST BLDG 


101 PARK AVENUE 
BALTIMORE | 


NEW YORK 





on the first floor, and two on the second—two of 
the classrooms on the first floor being so ar 
ranged as to permit of their being thrown to 
gether to form an assembly room accommodat- 
ing 300 persons. Five of the classrooms seat 
40 pupils and each has its special cloak room 
with sanitary steel lockers. The kindergarten 
accommodates 50 pupils. In the basement are 
provided at present two well lighted play rooms, 
toilets for both boys and girls, a manual train 
ing room, boiler, coal and fan rooms. On the 
upper floor a teachers’ room is arranged. 

The exterior of the building possesses a dis 
tinct individuality in design due to a frank 
acceptance of the structural conditions. While 
the addition to the high school was designed to 





accord as nearly as possible with the original 
structure and the Kvergreen school was adapted 
in design to the re-enforced concrete type of 
construction, the Emerson school is an expres- 
sion of the “wall bearing” construction which 
is generally more economical in smaller build- 
ings. Owing to the large amount of glass area 
required for the classrooms, these bearing walls 
of necessity were strengthened on each side of 
the window openings, the structural require- 
ment being expressed by the use of pilasters or 
piers at these points. In addition therefore to 
serving a structural purpose these pilasters to- 
gether with simple belt courses and a careful 
proportion of openings, relieve the building of a 
severity too often found in a building of this 

















ADDITION TO PLAINFIELD HIGH SCHOOL, PLAINFIELD, N. J 




















type. They at the same time give it a distine- 
tive and pleasing appearance. ‘The building is 
of fireproof construction thruout, the exterior 
being faced with pressed brick and limestone 
backed with hollow tile. The structural floors 
and stairs are of reinforced concrete. The fin- 
ished floors thruout the basement and in stair 
halls are of concrete with granolithie surface. 
Fireproof doors are hung at all openings to 
stairways. The classroom floors are of maple 
and the trim is of yellow pine. The blackboards 
are of slate and the various classrooms are fitted 
with the usual teachers’ cabinets. The heating 
of the building is by steam, direct radiation 
with a plenum system furnishing the ventila- 
tion. The building is equipped with the usual 
sanitary plumbing fixtures including drinking 
fountains at the various floors. It is lighted by 
electricity with emergency gas outlets and 
standard clocks are placed in the several rooms. 


TEACHER-QUALIFICATIONS SOUGHT 
BY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


(Continued from Page 29 

stand sponsor for them by including them iu a 
schedule. Again, the blanks they send out are 
often addressed to non-professional people who 
would not be able to discuss matters of tech- 
nique, and even many of the professional 
people to whom they are addressed would not be 
able to give information regarding specific mat- 
ters of technique. 

Among the six hundred stipulations were 
many interesting and valuable items not repre 
sented in the above list. The writer wonders, in 
fact, whether he would not get a different align- 
ment if he could submit all of the different items 
to each of the contributing superintendents and 
get their relative evaluation of the entire list. 
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School Board Sourna! 








Flexibility 
Accuracy 


THE UNIFORM SYSTEM OF 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
October 20th, 1917 
Gentlemen: 

The clerk of our Board feels that your Uniform 
System of Classifying and Recording School Dis- 
bursements, which we have used for some time, is 
entirely satisfactory. 

I find that this system makes possible for me 
to compare costs from one year to another with a 
greater degree of accuracy than we were able to do 
before. Iam sure that our success so far with the 
system means'that we shall continue to use it in- 
definitely 

R. O Stoops, 


Superintendent of Schools 





COST ACCOUNTING FOR*&SCHOOLS 


Inexpensiveness 


These five predominate features make 


CLASSIFYING AND RECORDING 


invaluable to school authorities 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK CITY 
Gentlemen November 9th, 1917 

I am glad to record my judgment with respect to 
the adequacy of the accounting system which is issued 
by you Prior to the printing of the forms which you 
have made available, we had a scheme of classifying 
expenditures, but none of the books or forms neces 
sary for an accounting which would enable one to re- 
port adequately in terms of classification which had 
been approved by the Census Office, the United States 
Bureau of Education, and the Committee of the De 
partment of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association You have rendered a very real ser- 
vice in undertaking to print and distribute these forms 

George D. Strayer, 
Professor of Educational Administration 


A postal brings specimens and information 


In preparation 


A Series of School Record and Administration Cards 


by 


Dr. George D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL-ACCOUNTING 


C. F. WILLIAMS & SON, Inc., 26 Beaver St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


Economy 
Sim plicity 


SCHOOL DISBURSEMENTS 


WINSLOW, ARIZONA 


October 17th, 1917 
Gentlemen: 

We have used your accounting system for 
nearly a year and we are highly pleased with it in 
every way as it meets not only our State require- 
ments but those of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education We cannot recommend it 
too highly on both efficiency and economy. Econ- 
omy both in initial cost and in operation 


G. EK. Cornelius, 


Superintendent of Schools. 








Is not more than one superintendent, for exam- 
ple, interested in knowing how teachers spend 
their hours outside the school? Or whether the 
childhood of a candidate was spent in town or 
country? Or whether the candidate has ever 
traveled? Or whether she possesses a sense of 
humor? Yet these, and many more interesting 
inquiries are among those not represented in the 
above table. 

On the whole, then, the study of the superin- 
tendent’s schedules reveals a marked unanimity 
in regard to a certain few qualifications, con- 
sidered in the gross, and a great diversity of 
opinion regarding other matters. There is need 
for a more thoro study of this matter by super- 
intendents and others and a careful revision of 
the schedules in use at the present time. It is 
hoped by the writer that this report of his find- 
ings may serve as a stimulus to this much 
needed work. 

THE FIRST GIRLS’ WORKING RESERVE 
IN INDIANA. 


(Concluded from Page 45) 

Owing to difficulties in getting books suitable 
for the purpose, only twenty were finished in 
time for the boxes, but two dozen more were 
sent to the Y. M. CO. A. workers at Hattiesburg. 
The girls are now working on an order for 60 
more to go in Valentine boxes to soldiers in 
France. 

The Girls’ Working Reserve has also been 
busy knitting scarfs and wristlets; yarn for 
twenty-eight sweaters was given out just before 
the holiday vacation to those who would finish 
them during the two weeks before school opened 
again. A large proportion of this yarn was paid 
for from money collected by the Working Re- 
serve, 

The organization celebrated the end of its 


second month of existence by adopting a French 
orphan, or rather, an Italian orphan living in 
France, for the child’s parents were Italian, the 
family being in charge of the Committee for 
French Relief because the father enlisted in the 
French aviation corps at the beginning of the 
war, long before Italy decided to join the Allies. 
The money was obtained 
entertainment for 


from an Hawaiian 
which a Hawaiian young 
lady, once a member of the late Queen Liliuoka 
lani’s household, gave her services. 

The very latest project of the Girls’ Working 
Reserve is the preparation of a book of war 
foods. In it will be given the best local recipes 
for wheatless and meatless days. A number of 
recipes for good candy without sugar are being 
worked out, and will be ineluded. The girls 
expect that this undertaking will serve the dou 
ble purpose of providing money for further 
work and of aiding Mr. Hoover in the work of 
food conservation. 

Altogether, the Michigan City Girls’ Working 
Reserve is well pleased with its two months of 
work and feels that it was wise in making mem- 
bership depend solely on the work pledge. No 
dues have been required, but it is safe to say that 
most of the girls have given voluntarily more 
than would have been collected in dues, and 
there is no disposition to feel that their duty is 
done because a meagre annual due has been 
paid. The interest and enthusiastic approval of 
the State Council of National Defense has 
naturally been an inspiration to the local organi- 
zation. From the results obtained here in so 
comparatively short a time, we feel that other 
high schools would do well to follow the advice 
of the State Council and form Working Re- 
serves for the girls. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SUPERVISION. 
(Concluded from Page 22) 
must be slept on, and rendered with a clear, 
cool head. It was Will Carleton who said, 
“Boys flying kites haul in their white-winged 
birds, 
But you can’t do that when you are flying 
words.” 


A WAR CONVENTION. 
Concluded from Page 24) 

Report of Committee on Publicity, Executive 
Secretary Charles H. Judd, Chicago, Il. 

Report of Commission on Administrative Leg- 
islation, Chairman Charles E. Chadsey, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Report of Committee on Co-operation with 
School Boards, Chairman Fred M. Hunter, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

Business Meeting. 


Thursday Evening, February 28. 


Address—Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States, or a member of his cabinet. 

Address—Jules J. Jusserand, French Ambas- 
sador to the United States. 

A Message from France, Pres. John Huston 
Finley, University of the State of New York. 


Friday Morning, March 1. 


National Responsibility for the Education of 
the Colored People, W. T. B. Williams, Field 
Agent for the Jeanes Fund and the Slater Fund, 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va.; R. R. Moton, 
Principal Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; 
Kelly Miller, Dan Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Isaac Fisher, University Editor, Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Discussion—James H. Dillard, Charlotteville, 
Va., and Pres. Samuel C. Mitchell, Delaware Col- 
lege, Newark, Del. 


Friday Afternoon, March 1. 


Several topics relating to the war situation 
will be presented by speakers of national promi- 
nence in their special fields. 
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Eagle Pencil Company 
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Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE : 


Bronze Memorial 
Tablets 


Designs and Estimates 
Free 


Send for free illustrated 
Booklet 


559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 











Asking Too Much. 

A schoo] janitor threw up his job the other 
day. When asked the trouble, he said: “I’m 
honest and I won’t stand being slurred. If | 
find a pencil or a handkerchief about the schoo! 
when I’m sweeping, I hang or put it up. Well, 
a little while ago I seen wrote on the board, 
‘Find the least common multiple.” Well, I 
looked from cellar to garret for that thing, and 
I wouldn’t know the thing if I met it on the 
street. Last night in big writin’ on the black- 
board, it said: ‘Find the greatest common 
divisor.’ Well, I says to myself, both of them 
things are lost now, and I’ll be accused of takin’ 
"em, so I quit.” 


“Well, Hans,” said the little boy’s teacher, 
“how fares it with the goose that your father 
was going to give me?” 

“T am not sure, Miss, but now I think she eats 


again.” A Fact. 

New Teacher—Who can tell me a thing of 
importance that did not exist a hundred years 
ago? 

Little Boy—Me. 

James’s Economy. 

“Papa,” asked James, “wouldn’t you be glad 
if I saved a dollar for you?” 

“Certainly, my son,” said Papa, so delighted 
at this evidence of budding business ability that 
he handed the youth a dime. 

“Well, I saved it all right,” said James, dis 
appearing. “You said if I brought a good re- 
port from my teacher you would give me a 
dollar; but I didn’t.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Words and Symbols. 
Maud was just learning to read. On the page 


was a picture of a boy. Maud read the first 
sentence: 

“What has the boy in the basket?” 

Noticing the question mark at the end of the 
sentence, she read the question again and an- 
swered it: 

“What has the boy in the basket? A button- 


hook.” A Different Matter. 

Mother (looking over her boy’s shoulder): 
“Your spelling is perfectly terrible.” 

Little Son: “This isn’t a spellin’ lesson. It’s 
a composition.” 


“Johnny! 
day!” 

“Yes’m. But I’ve been punished enough. Our 
team lost.”—Life. 

The Expert. 

Prin. Jones :—I hear that Dr. Smythe has be- 
come a survey expert. 

Supt. Doe:—Well, well, now he will be able to 
tell everybody how to run a school system which 
he can’t do himself. 


You were at the ball game yester- 


An Admirer of Lincoln. 

Little Hattie, determined to give her hero full 
credit for his achievements, wrote the following 
in a history examination: 

“Abraham Lincoln was born February 12, 
1809, in a log-cabin he built himself.” 


Dun in Rime. 
Ifan S and I and an O anda U, 
With an X at the end, spell Su, 
And an E and a Y and an E spell I, 
Pray what is a speller to do? 
Then if also an S and anlandaG 
And an H E D spell side, 
There is nothing much left for a speller to do 
But to go and commit siouxeyesighed 


Or 
O, were you ne’er a schoolboy, 
And did you never train, 
And feel that swelling of the heart 
You ne’er can feel again? 





Or were you just a schoolgirl, 
A winsome Mary Jane, 
And did you, bless your little heart, 
Get schoolboy on the brain? 
Physiological. 
“Effie,” said Margie, who was _ laboriously 
spelling words from a first reader, “how can I 
tell which is a ‘d’ and which is a ‘b’?” 
“Why,” replied Effie, wisely, “the ‘d’ has its 
tummy on its back.” 


“What is the capital of the 
Islands?” asked the teacher, of her geography 


Philippine 


class. 

“Manila,” answered the class in chorus. 

“And of the Sandwich Islands?” continued 
the teacher. 

The class seemed 
Harry shouted, “I know; it’s Ham!” 


nonplussed, until little 


A young student, supposed to be deficient in 
judgment, was asked by a professor, in the 
course of an oral examination, how he would 


discover a fool. 
“By the questions he would ask,” was the 
prompt and highly suggestive reply. 
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When a Feller Needs a Friend. 
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A Worthy Motive. 

“Now,” said the teacher, “will some boy tel] 
me what was the compelling motive which made 
Columbus set out over the uncharted sea on his 
wonderful voyage?” 

A hand in the front row shot up. 

“Ah! Willie has it.” 


“He wanted to see America first.” 


The teacher was telling her class a long story 
about Santa Claus, and the mirth of Willie 
Jones eventually got beyond control. 

“Willie,” said the teacher sternly, “what did 
I whip you for yesterday ?” 

“Fer lying,” promptly answered Willie, “an’ ] 
was just wondering who was going to whip you.” 
Solving the Difficulty 

The freshman year was proving very expen- 
sive to father, so father decided to have a 
“heart-to-heart” talk with Johnny, home for the 
week. 

“Now, son,” said he, gravely, but affection- 
ately, “your mother and I are spending just as 
little as we possibly can. 


b 


I get up in the morn- 
ing at half past 6 and I work until after 5. But, 
son, the money just won’t go round at the rate 
your expenses are running. Now, I ask you, as 
one man to another, what do you think we had 
better do?” 

For a moment Johnny’s head was buried in 
thought—and then he replied: 

“Well, father, I don’t see any way out but for 
you to work nights.” 


The teacher who is nicknamed by her pupils 
can usually trace the appellation given her to 
some personal fault or some unfortunate class 
incident. Children are quick to connect a trait 
of their teacher’s character with some expres- 
sive name. A class exercise may give a clue 
just as it did in the case of a boy who objected 
to being returned to the care of a particular in- 
structor of literature. 

“They’ve put me under Peggy,” said the lad, 
“and [ want to go back to my old class.” 

“Why do you call Miss Blank ‘Peggy’?” he 
was asked by the principal. 

“Well, you see,” replied the young hopeful, 
“last semester we read with her about Pegasus, 
who was the immortal steed, and she—she’s an 


eternal nag.” Some Crank! 


Mr. S.—Hank, where did you learn to crank 
our Ford? 

Hank S.—On the new pencil sharpener at 
school. 

Teacher—We call a thing “transparent” when 
we can see thru it. Who can name such 8 
thing? 

Peter—A ladder. 


The system or form of government per se doe 
not make an efficient school system. 

The cry of war necessity is a plausible excuse 
for breaking down standards of efficiency. 

A community’s schools are a reflection of the 
people who compose the community. 
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(‘Educational Trade Directory 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a 
place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 
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JUSTABLE WINDOW 
- SHADES 
iver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
One. Draper Shade Co 
Perennial Shade Co 
Walger Awning Co 
ART MATERIALS 
‘aney & Smith 
Baie Pencil co. 
American Crayon Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds 
ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SCENERY 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
School Furniture Co 
ay School Furniture Co 
American Seating Co 
Peter & Volz Co. 
Steel Furniture Co. 
N. J. School & Church Furn. Co 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co 
Empire Seating Co 
AWNINGS 
Walger Awning Co. 


BANKING MACHINES 
American Banking Mach. Co. 
BLACKBOARDS — COMPOSI- 

TION 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 
American Seating Co. — 
Beaver Board Companies 
BLACKBOARDS — NATURAL 
SLATE 
Keenan Structural Slate Co 
Penna. Struct. Slate Co. 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Gregg Publishing Company 
D. é Heath & €o. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
Silver, Burdett & Co 
American Book Co 
Newson & Co. 
Ginn & Co 
Rand McNally & Co 
The Century Co. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Christopher Sower Co. 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Albert Pick & Co 
CAPS AND GOWNS 
Cotrell & Leonard 
Cox Sons & Vining 
CHARTS 
4. J. Nystrom & Co. 
CHEMICALS 
Central Scientific Co. 
CRAYONS 
Binney & Smith 
American Crayon Co. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Peter & Volz 
E. W. A. Rowles Co. 
CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Mfg. Co. 
DEAFENING QUILT 
Samuel Cabot 
DESK SURFACING 
Wayvell Chappell & Co 
DICTIONARIES 
Merriam Co 
DIPLOMAS 
Ames & Rollinson 
DISINFECTANTS 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 
Central City Chemical Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT 


MACHINE 


G.& C 


E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
. Christiansen 
Leonard Peterson & Co 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co 
Federal Equipment Co. 
Albert Pick & Co 


: DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Check Co 
Sargent & Co. 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
E. H. Sheldon & Co 
- Christiansen 


DRAWING MATERIAL 
Frederick Post Co. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
Glauber Brass Mfg. Co 
20th Century Brass Works 
ENAMEL 
The O’Brien Varnish Co 
ENGRAVINGS 
Premier Eng. Co. 
ERASERS 
Associated Mfrs. Co 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Dudfield Mfg. Co 
James Lynn Co 
FILING CABINETS 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co. 

FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
Stand. Electric Time Co. 

FIRE ESCAPES 
Minnesota Manufacturers Assn 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Vonnegut Hdw. Co. 
Sargent & Co. 
FLAG POLES 
Newark Steel Post Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
FLAGS 
The Chicago Flag & Decorat. Co 
Annin & Co 
H. Channon Co 
FLOOR BRUSHES 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co 
FLOOR DEAFENING 
Samuel Cabot 
FLOOR SURFACING 
Wayvell Chappell & Co. 

FOLDING PARTITIONS 

Folding Partition Co. 


MACHINE 


Jas. G. Wilson Corp. 
FORGES 
Oliver Machinery Co 
FUMIGATORS 
Central City Chemical Co 
FURNACES 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co 
FURNITURE 


American Seating Co 
Peabody School Furniture Co 
Haney School Furniture Co 
Peter & Volz Co 
Steel Furniture Co 
N. J. School & Church Furn. Co 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co 
Columbia School Supply Co 
Empire Seating Co 
E. H. Stafford Mfg. Co 
Quaint Art Furniture Co 
Educational Equip. Co 
H. Channon Co 
Thomas Charles Co. 
GAS MACHINES 
Detroit Heat. & Light. Co 
GLOBES 
Rand McNally & Co 
Modern School Supply Co 
A. J. Nystrom & Co 
GRAPHOPHONES 
Columbia Graphophone Co 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co 
American Playground Device Co 
HEATERS 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 
The Waterman Waterbury Co. 


INDIVIDUAL TOWELS 


Individual Towel & Cabinet Service 


oO 
INK-DRY 

Rowles Co. 

INK WELLS 
U. 8. Inkwell Co 
The Tannewitz Works 
American Seating Co. 
Squires Inkwell Co 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Palmolive Soap Co 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
Leonard Peterson & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Federal Equipment Co 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co, 


E. W.A 


LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Central Scientific Co. 


LIBRARY SHELVING 


Durand Steel Locker Co 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Holophane Glass Co 


LIME PLASTER 
Hydrated Lime Bureau 


LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 


L. Sonneborn Sons 


LIQUID SLATING 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 


LIQUID SOAP 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
Palmolive Soap Co 


LOCKERS 
Federal Steel Fixture Co 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co 
Berger Mfg. Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 


MACHINERY 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
EQUIPMENT 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
C. Christiansen 
A. L. Bemis 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
Federal Equipment Co. 


MAPS 


Rand McNally & Co. 
Modern School Supply Co. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 
John Williams, Inc 
METAL 

Berger Mfg. Co 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 


LATH 


MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES 
Nicholas Power Co. 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co. 
Victor Animatograph Co. 


PAINTS-WALL 
Keystone Varnish Co 
O'Brien Varnish Co 


PAPER BALERS 
Wenzelmann Mfg. Co 


PAPER TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Co 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS 
Eagle Pencil Co. 


PEN MANUFACTURERS 
Eagle Pencil Co 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Fred Medart Mig. Co 
Hill-Standard Co 
American Playground Device Co 


PLUMBING 


L. Wolff Mfg. Co 

James B. Clow & Sons 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg Co. 
20th Century Brass Works 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
Mershon & Morley 
American Portable House Co. 
The Armstrong Co. 
Louis Bossert & Sons 


FIXTURES 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 


American Type Founders Co. 
Golding Mfg. Co. 


PROGRAM CLOCKS 


Standard Electric Time Co. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Seth Thomas Clock Co. 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES 

Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co 

MelIntosh Stereop. Co 

Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co. 

Victor Animatograph Co. 


RECORD SYSTEMS 
C. F. Williams & Son, Inc. 


REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Mfg. Co. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co, 


SCHOOLROOM HEATERS 
International Heater Co 
SELF MOISTENING BRUSHES 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co 
SHADE CLOTH 


Stewart Hartshorn Co. 
Walger Awning Co 


SHADE ROLLERS 


Stewart Hartshorn Co 
Walger Awning Co 


SOAP 
Palmolive Soap Co. 
SOAP DISPENSERS 
Palmolive Soap Co 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 
Kansas City Scenic Co 
STEREOGRAPHS 
Underwood & Underwood 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co 
TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Co 
TOILET PAPER 
A. P. W. Paper Co. 


TOILET ROOM FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Co. 
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Keenan Structural Slate Co 
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TOWER CLOCKS 

Standard Electric Time Co. 
TYPE 
American Type Founders Co. 
VACUUM CLEANING 
Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co. 
VARNISH 

Keystone Varnish Co 
O’Brien Varnish Co, 


VENTILATORS 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co. 
WAGONS 
The Wayne Works 
WAGON HEATERS 
Miller Vehicle Heater Co. 
WALL DEAFENING 
Samuel Cabot 
WALL PAINTS 
Keystone Varnish Co. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WATER COOLERS 
The Waterman Waterbury Co. 
WINDOWS— ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Co. 
WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
L. O. Draper Co. 
WOODWORKING 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Tannewitz Works 
American Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
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—Consensus of opinion of Superintendents as expressed in testimonials on file at our office. 


These same Superintendents also indicate very emphatically why they prefer Standard Electric Time 
Systems for their schools. 






We prefer, however, to give you the proof in the form of actual service rather than in words. 










You can not afford to overlook an equipment which has such strong endorsement. Write today to 
home office or nearest branch for information. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BRANCHES: 50 Church Street 261 Franklin Street Rockefeller Bidg. Brown-Marx Bulding 341 nea Crawford Ave. i 
NE YORK BOSTON CLEVELAND BIRMINGHAM, ALA. CHICAGO ge 
Marsh-Strong Bidg. 461 Market Street 1513-A Grand Ave. 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO KANSAS CITY 








































HIGH SCHOOL, GRANTWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Ernest Sibley, Architect, Palisade, N. J. 


Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt 


MARYLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, TOWSON, MD 
Parker, Thomas and Rice, Architects. 


“‘Next to light and ventilation the most impor- 
| tant item of school-house construction is 
sound-proof floors and partitions’’. 


TIME TESTED EFFICIENCY = | 
| CABOT’S DEAFENING “QUILT” 


is the 


| 

| 

453 Sets 2B Austral Hardware to Equip the Windows | 
of This Building. | 





Maryland State Normal School, Towson, Md. 
Nov. 8, 1916. 


Gentlemen: . : 
| scientific and standard ; 

The AUSTRAL is the only window in the Administration | . seagate 
Sound, insect and vermin -proof, 


Building of the Maryland State Normal School. Since its 








installation fifteen months ago it has demonstrated its excel- uninflammable and _ sanitary. 
lence in ventilating the schoolrooms. 
Very truly yours, Send for samples and special book on school-house deadening 
Sarah E. Richmond, 
Principal. 


Write for New School Catalog | SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., seston mane. $. A. 
AUSTRAL WINDOW. COMPANY a eee 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


101 Park Avenue NEW YORK BEWARE OF UNSANITARY IMITATIONS 





























